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Special  Pre-Publication  Announcement! 

One  of  the  Most  Interesting 
Books  You’ll  Ever  Read! 


It's  Finished! 


Dave  Bowers  has  just  completed  one  ol  his  finest  books  ever, 
American  Numismatics  Before  the  Civil  War  1760-1860,  Empha¬ 
sizing  the  Story  of  Augustus  B.  Sage. 
Who  was  Augustus  B.  Sage?  Born 
in  1841,  he  was  a  precocious 
young  schoolteacher  who  be¬ 
came  interested  in  numis¬ 
matics,  and  at  the  tender 
age  of  16(!)  in  1857,  be¬ 
came  the  first  person  in 
America  to  write  a  regular 
column  on  coins — for  the 
New-York  Dispatch.  Pos¬ 
sessed  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm,  he  became  a  dealer  in 
coins,  tokens,  and  medals,  as 
well  as  an  avid  collector.  In  the 
early  days  of  1858,  in  his  family 
home  at  121  Essex  Street,  New  York 
City,  the  American  Numismatic  Society  was 
founded  (today  this  is  the  longest  established  collecting  group 
in  America  and  is  known  the  world  over).  The  following  year,  in 
1859,  Sage  was  the  most  important  cataloguer  of  coins  for  auc¬ 
tion.  As  if  all  of  this  were  not  enough,  he  was  the  first  to  issue  a 
series  of  limited-edition  medals  for  sale  to  collectors, 
depicting  interesting  historical  and  other  subjects — 
ranging  from  George  Washington,  to  historic  build¬ 
ings,  to  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

As  the  reader  of  this  book,  you  will  “be  there”  in 
the  1850s.  You  will  experience  what  it  was  like  to  buy 
and  sell  coins,  to  form  a  collection,  to  “catch  the  wave” 
of  enthusiasm  when  American  numismatics  entered 
its  greatest  growth  stage  ever.  You  will  “meet”  dealers 
and  collectors,  you  will  “attend”  auction  sales. 

Dr.  Joel  Orosz,  who  wrote  the  foreword  to  the 
book  and  who  had  an  advanced  peek  at  the  manu¬ 
script,  stated  that  this  is  the  very  finest  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  books  that  Dave  Bowers  has  written — 
quite  an  endorsement. 

Not  only  will  you  find  the  text  to  be  fascinating, 
there  are  hundreds  of  illustrations  to  contemplate  and 
enjoy.  And,  the  book  is  fully  indexed,  so  if  you  want 


to  find  out  about  large  cents,  patterns,  Liberty  Seated  dollars,  or 
any  other  topic  covered — you  can  instantly  look  it  up. 

No  matter  what  your  interest  is  in  collecting  today  in  1998, 
this  book  will  enhance  your  pleasure,  enjoyment,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  No  book  like  it  has  ever  been  written  before,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  another  book  like  it  will  ever  be  written  again. 

Special  off er 

The  specifications  of  this  book  will  be: 

•  432-page,  8-1/2  x  1 1  inches,  quality  hardbound  on  high- 
quality  paper. 

•  Limited  edition  of  just  1,000  copies.  If  a  later  edition  is 
issued,  the  binding  will  be  different  so  as  to  isolate  the 
first  edition  as  being  very  special. 

•  Each  copy  ordered  for  the  pre-publication  price  will  bear  a 
specially  numbered  bookplate,  hand  autographed  by  Dave 
Bowers  and,  il  requested,  personally  inscribed  to  you. 

•  List  price  will  be  $89.95. 

•  Special  pre -publication  price:  $65.00. 

Send  your  check  or  credit  card  authorization  today  for  $65 
(plus  $5  for  packing  and  shipping  to  U.S.  addresses),  and  im¬ 
mediately  upon  publication  this  summer,  your  personalized  copy 
will  be  sent  to  you.  And,  you  take  no  risk,  your  complete  satis¬ 
faction  is  guaranteed.  After  receiving  your  copy,  if  within  30 
days  you  do  not  think  it  is  everything  we  said  it  is — and  more — 
an  instant  refund  awaits  you. 

Order  early,  and  get  a  low  number.  For  quick¬ 
est  results,  call  Mary  Tocci  or  Donna  Badeau  at 

1-800-222-5993. 


■■■■■■■■■■■ 


Have  s  Desk 


Welcome  to  our  latest  Rare  Coin  Review,  and  what  a 
nice  issue  it  is  (in  my  somewhat  biased  opinion)!  We  have 
been  buying  very  intensely,  and  there  are  many  worthwhile 
items  offered  for  sale,  each  carefully  graded  from  a  numeri¬ 
cal  basis  and,  even  more  important,  cherrypicked  for  eye  appeal.  Put  these  to¬ 
gether — plus  a  good  overall  value  for  the  price  paid  and  our  enthusiastic,  friendly, 
knowledgeable  service — and  you  have  a  really  pleasant  transaction  in  the  offing. 
See  something  interesting?  Just  give  Gail  Watson  a  call,  send  her  a  fax,  or  write 
her  a  letter,  and  before  you  know  it  a  package  will  be  arriving  in  your  mailbox. 

Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  with  each  and  every  item  you  buy  from  this 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  We  enjoy  rare  coins,  we  love  buying  and  selling, 
and  we  delight  in  serving  our  customers.  For  the  equation  to  be  complete,  you 
have  to  be  equally  pleased.  Not  only  would  we  like  to  be  the  prime  supplier  of 
choice  and  rare  coins  for  your  collection,  we  also  would  be  happy  to  help  in  any 
other  way  we  can.  Just  ask.  This  reminds  me  to  mention  that  I  am  very  appre¬ 
ciative  for  the  many  letters  that  I  receive  with  regard  to  our  Question  and  An¬ 
swer  forum,  comments  about  our  coins  and  service,  and  other  things.  In  look¬ 
ing  through  my  files  in  creating  this  Rare  Coin  Review  I  realized  that  I  probably 
have  enough  editorial  material  on  hand  to  do  three  or  four  issues.  As  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  (I  hope),  I’ve  included  a  bit  more  editorial  material  in  this  issue 
than  we  usually  do. 

About  the  cover:  See  page  26  for  my  article  about  our  trip  to  New  Mexico. 

It’s  finished!  After  quite  a  bit  of  effort  and  with  the  help  of  over  80  collec¬ 
tors,  historians,  and  friends,  the  manuscript  for  my  latest  book,  American  Numis¬ 
matics  Before  the  Civil  War  is  finished.  The  book  will  be  about  432 (!)  pages, 
quality  hardbound,  issued  in  a  limited  edition  of  just  500  copies,  and  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  this  summer.  If  the  enjoyment  of  numismatics  is  your  forte, 
I  know  you  will  find  this  book  to  be  delightful  reading.  I  have  endeavored  to 
capture  a  “You  are  there,”  flavor  and  the  spirit  of  the  early  years  of  our  hobby. 
The  list  price  of  this  book  will  be  $89.95,  but  if  you  read  the  page  to  your  left, 
you  will  find  a  pre-publication  offer  of  only  $65  plus  postage. 

Speaking  of  books,  these  are  the  very  best  way  to  enjoy  the  numismatic 
hobby,  to  maximize  your  pleasure  and  also  to  maximize  your  purchase  opportu¬ 
nities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  any  market — up,  down,  or  sideways — the  most 
knowledgeable  buyers  do  the  best.  While  it  has  always  been  my  philosophy  that 
one  should  collect  coins  for  enjoyment  first,  the  fact  remains  that  a  carefully  as¬ 
sembled  coin  collection  can  be  a  really  wonderfuls  tore  of  value.  The  great  invest¬ 
ment  success  stories  of  the  past — including  such  well-known  collectors  as  Louis 
E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  the  Norweb  family,  John  J.  Pittman,  and  Virgil  Brand — have 
centered  around  people  who  took  time  to  read  about  coins  in  addition  to  writing 
checks  to  buy  them.  The  good  news  is  that  for  several  hundred  dollars  you  can 
put  together  the  beginnings  of  a  first-rate  American  numismatic  library.  Turn  to 
page  60  and  make  your  choices,  all  at  attractive  discounts. 

As  we  go  to  press  each  and  every  coin  listed  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review  is  ac¬ 
tually  in  our  stock,  but  coins  have  a  way  of  selling  very  quickly,  so  send  your 
order  as  soon  as  possible.  Thank  you  for  your  business  and  friendship.  Enjoy! 

Sincerely, 

- 

Q.  David  Bowers 
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A  12-month  subscription  to  the  Rare  Coin 
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COLONIAL  &  COPPER 

Coins  for  Sale 


Colonial  and  Early 
American  Coins 

Colonial  and  state  coins — representing  a  wide 
panorama  of  American  and  American-related  is¬ 
sues  produced  primarily  before  the  founding  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  (1793) — constitute  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  areas  to  collect.  Produced  under 
rustic  circumstances  from  hand-made  dies,  many 
if  not  most  issues  are  very  individualistic — two  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  same  general  design  type  can  differ 
widely  in  their  minute  details.  As  such,  studying 
such  pieces  under  even  low  power  magnification  is 
quite  interesting. 

For  information,  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  gives  an  excellent  overview,  an  indication  of 
market  prices,  and  much  other  information.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  Sylvester  S.  Crosby’s  Early  Coins  of 
America,  published  in  1875  and  available  today  in 
reprint  form,  is  an  essential  text — one  with  fasci¬ 
nating  historical  information,  Walter  Breens  Com¬ 
plete  Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  and  Colonial  Coins,  1988, 
furnishes  another  essential  work.  Beyond  that, 
there  are  specialized  sources  to  consult,  including 
the  Colonial  Newsletter  (published  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Society)  and  the  C-4  Newsletter,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Colonial  Coin  Collectors  Club. 

Attributions  of  the  following  pieces  are  to  special¬ 
ized  references,  including  Miller  on  Connecticut 
copper  coins,  Ryder  on  Massachusetts  and  Ver¬ 
mont  pieces,  Noe  on  Massachusetts  silver,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Each  colonial  piece  is  offered  with  a  30-day 
return  privilege  (certified  coins,  seven  days),  giving 
you  ample  time  to  inspect  any  desired  piece  in 
great  detail. 

Pleasing  1652  Pine  Tree  Shilling 


1652  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Silver  Pine 
Tree  shilling.  Noe-8.  Large  planchet.  EF- 

40.  (PCGS).  Dark  gray  toning.  The 
planchet  is  round  save  for  a  small  void  at 
5:00.  A  very  appealing  specimen  of  this  his¬ 
torical  coinage . 4,750 


We  realize  that  because  of  the  individualistic  character  of 
early  colonial  coins,  no  two  are  alike,  and  no  one  description 
(such  as  a  numerical  grade)  can  convey  all  there  is  to  know. 
Because  of  this,  seeing  is  often  worth  many  words,  and  if  you 
find  a  piece  to  be  even  slightly  interesting,  we  suggest  you 
order  it — with  our  refund  guarantee  in  the  offing  if  it  is  not 
everything  that  you  hoped  for  and  expect. 

1723  Wood’s  Hibernia  halfpenny.  Breen-157. 

Beaded  Cincture.  MS-64  BN.  A  splendid 
specimen,  glossy  and  somewhat  proof  like,  with 
much  eye  appeal.  A  fairly  unusual  instance  in 
which  a  piece  of  this  era  can  be  acquired  in  re¬ 
ally  choice  Mint  State! . 1 ,495 

There  are  relatively  few  coins  associated  with  the  colo¬ 
nial  era  that  can  be  obtained  in  any  degree  of  Mint  State, 
never  mind  MS-64.  Among  these,  there  are  just  two  seen 
with  frequency:  the  Wood’s  Hibernia  halfpenny  of  1723,  as 
offered  above,  and  the  1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Even  so, 
the  pieces  are  hardly  common,  and  if  you  had  an  unlimited 
budget,  you  could  probably  only  buy  one,  two,  or  three 
equivalent  examples  of  the  1723  Wood’s  Hibernia  halfpenny 
each  year. 

1724  Wood’s  Hibernia  halfpenny.  Breen-166.  VF- 

20.  As  a  date  the  1724  is  several  times  rarer 
than  1723 . 265 

1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Breen-180.  MS-63  RB 
(PCGS).  A  beautiful  coin,  somewhat  prooflike, 
with  a  splendid  mixture  of  mint  red  and  light 
brown  toning . 850 

Probably  from  the  Col.  Mendes  I.  Cohen  hoard  dis¬ 
persed  over  a  period  of  time  from  the  1870s  through  1929, 
and  after  that  date  via  Wayte  Raymond  and  others.  This 
hoard  is  one  of  many  discussed  in  Dave  Bowers’  best-selling, 
award-winning  book,  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards. 
Today,  Cohen  hoard  coins  are  usually  found  one  at  a  time. 

1694  London  Elephant  token.  Breen-186. 
Thick  planchet.  EF-40  (PCGS).  GOD  PRE¬ 
SERVE  LONDON.  Attractive  light  brown 
surfaces .  1,095 

It  is  not  certain  whether  this  and  related  “London”  pieces 
ever  circulated  in  America,  but  as  they  are  cousins  of  pieces 
with  American  descriptions  (relating  to  Carolina  and  New 
England)  they  have  long  been  adopted  into  the  American 
series  and  have  been  desired  by  numismatists  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Attractive  1766  Pitt  Token 


1766  Pitt  halfpenny.  Breen-251.  AU-50  (PCGS). 
Lovely  medium  brown  surfaces . 2,650 

Called  a  “halfpenny,"  this  small  medalet  honors  William 


Pitt,  who  was  considered  to  be  a  friend  of  the  American  colo¬ 
nists.  The  legends  refer  to  the  dislike  by  Americans  of  the 
1765  Stamp  Act  under  George  III. 

1766  Pitt  halfpenny.  Breen-251.  EF-45.  Smooth 
light  brown  surfaces  which  are  problem-tree.  A 

very  pleasing  specimen . 1,695 

1783  Nova  Constellatio  copper.  VF-30.  Pointed 
Rays,  Large  US . 525 

These  pieces  are  said  to  have  been  struck  in  England  and 
imported  in  quantity  to  the  United  States. 

1785  Nova  Constellatio.  Crosby  3-B.  EF-45.  Very 

pleasing  light  brown  surfaces . 825 

1787  Massachusetts  half  cent.  Ryder  2-A.  Rarity- 
5.  EF-40  (PCGS).  Dark  olive-brown  and  prob¬ 
lem-free  save  for  slightly  dull  surfaces . 950 

1785  Connecticut  copper.  Miller  4.4-C.  Mailed 
Bust  Right,  Small  Portrait.  VF-35  or  finer. 
Glossy  brown  surfaces.  Excellently  detailed  on 
the  obverse,  less  so  on  the  reverse  (due  to  strik¬ 
ing).  A  very  handsome  example  from  the  first 
year  of  Connecticut  coinage.  Seldom  seen  so 

choice . 550 

1787  Connecticut  copper.  Ml.l-A.  Small  Head. 
VF-25  (PCGS).  Attractive,  glossy  light  brown 
surfaces.  Classic  Machin’s  Mill  issue  struck  at 
Newburgh,  NY,  under  very  interesting  circum¬ 
stances  (cf.  Crosby,  et  al.).  One  of  the  nicest 

seen  at  this  grade  level . 995 

1787  Connecticut  copper.  M33.2-Z.5.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  EF-40.  Medium  brown  surfaces. 
Very  little  in  the  way  of  actual  wear.  A  very  at¬ 
tractive  example  of  the  type  and  variety. ...  725 

A  basic  way  to  begin  a  collection  of  Connecticut  coppers 
is  to  acquire  them  by  the  different  basic  types  as  illustrated 
and  described  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  Some 
of  our  clients  stop  there,  and  others  go  on  to  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  specialized  varieties. 


Ask  To  See  It! 

Any  colonial  coin  listed  here  can  be 
sent  to  you  for  approval  inspection.  In 
that  way  you  can  carefully  examine  all 
aspects  of  the  piece.  These  early  coins 
are  very  attractive  and  interesting,  and 
often  in-person  inspection  is  more  re¬ 
vealing  than  are  short  descriptions  in 
the  present  listing. 

Each  coin  has  been  selected  by  your 
editor  (QDB),  Mark  Borckardt,  or  Ray 
Merena  based  upon  its  eye  appeal,  over¬ 
all  quality,  and  value. 
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1787  Connecticut  copper.  M33.39-S.1.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  EF-43.  Light  brown.  Some  original 
planchet  surface  characteristics  still  visible  on 

high  points.  Outstanding  quality. . 795 

1786  Vermont  copper.  Ryder-7.  Rarity-3.  VF-20. 
Landscape  /  STELLA  QUARTA  DECIMA 
style.  Sun  over  forested  ridge,  always  a  popular 
design  type.  Struck  under  rustic  circumstances 

at  Millbrook,  near  Pawlet,  VT. . 1,095 

1789  Mott  token.  Breen-1020.  Thick  planchet. 
AU-53  (PCGS).  Intermediate  die  state  with  a 
die  break  attached  to  the  upper  left  edge  of  the 
clock  but  not  affecting  the  D  in  GOLD.  1 ,095 

Although  this  piece  is  dated  1789,  it  may  have  been  struck 
circa  1839  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  firm’s  1789  found¬ 
ing,  or  in  any  event  after  1789.  The  reverse  eagle  appears  to  be 
a  copy  of  that  used  on  federal  gold  coins  beginning  circa  1 807 
and,  therefore,  must  have  been  made  then  or  later. 

Kentucky  cent,  undated  (c.  1792).  Type  of  Breen- 
1156-1158.  Lettered  edge.  MS-60  RB 

(PCGS).  Edge  lettered  PAYABLE  IN 
LANCASTER  LONDON  OR  BRISTOL.  An 
exceptionally  nice  example  with  a  generous  quo¬ 
tient  of  original  mint  red.  Rare  so  fine!  ....  1 ,195 

1796  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada 
Superb  Proof;  Major  Rarity 


1796  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada. 
Struck  in  copper.  “Myddelton”  style  obverse 


by  Kiichler.  Proof-64  BN  (PCGS).  A  splendid 
Proof  with  rich  chocolate  brown  surfaces  ac¬ 
cented  with  iridescent  blue.  An  aesthetic  treat, 
one  of  the  nicest  in  existence  of  this  famous  and 
very  beautiful  rarity.  It  is  believed  that  this  and 
related  pieces  were  struck  circa  1802-1803  as 
samples  of  the  engraving  skills  of  the  Soho 
Mint,  Birmingham.  A  major  opportunity  for 
the  connoisseur . 9,750 

The  Copper  Company  of  Upper  Canada  token  is  one  of 
the  more  elusive  varieties  in  the  series  related  to  early 
America.  The  obverse,  by  Conrad  H.  Kiichler  (who  also  cut 
the  dies  for  the  memorable  1796  Washington  Seasons  med¬ 
als)  depicts  the  goddess  Britannia  or  Hope,  presenting  her 
two  young  children  to  Liberty,  representing  America.  The 
inscription  BRITISH  SETTLEMENT  KENTUCKY  is  in 
an  arc  above,  and  the  date  1796  is  below.  The  design  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  emigration  from  England  to 
America  of  persons  of  youth  and  vitality,  to  settle  in  an  area 
of  Kentucky  controlled  by  Philip  Parry  Price  of  Myddelton. 
Walter  Breen  in  his  Encyclopedia  notes  that  in  August  1796, 
British  authorities  tossed  Price  into  Newgate  prison,  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  “inciting  artificers  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,”  an  early  brain  drain.  The  project  came  to  a  quick 
conclusion.  How  many  citizens  actually  went  to  Kentucky 
and  found  success  there  is  not  known. 

The  reverse  of  the  piece  differs  from  that  seen  on  the 
normal  Myddelton  token  and  bears  the  inscription  ONE 
HALF  PENNY  /  COPPER  /  COMPANY  /  OF  /  UPPER  / 
CANADA.  The  activities  of  the  Copper  Company  of  Upper 
Canada,  if  it  actually  existed,  are  not  known  to  the  cataloguer. 
Perhaps  the  outfit  was  formed  but  never  engaged  in  mining 
or  refining.  Although  the  circumstances  are  not  known,  the 
die  was  cut  circa  1794.  It  is  believed  (with  John  J.  Ford,  Jr., 
pointing  this  out  in  the  Coin  Collectors  Journal  in  the  early 
1 950s)  that  pieces  of  this  type,  illustrating  superb  workman¬ 
ship,  were  made  up  as  samples  or  presentation  pieces  by  the 
Soho  Mint,  which  at  the  time  was  interested  in  receiving  pri¬ 
vate  contracts  for  tokens  and  medals  as  well  as  commissions 
from  foreign  governments.  Pieces  were  produced  only  in  cop¬ 
per,  and  apparently  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Walter  Breen  in 
his  Encyclopedia  specifically  mentions  just  two  pieces,  the 
Robison  and  Roper  examples. 


I  he  present  coin  is  a  superb  association  item  with  the 
usually  seen  Myddelton  token,  struck  trom  the  same  obverse 
die,  which  on  the  reverse  shows  a  figure  of  Britannia,  seated, 
face  downward,  with  the  inscription  PAYABLE  BY'  P.P.P. 
MY  DDELTON  around  the  border. 

1783  Georgius  Triumpho.  Breen-1 184.  AU-50 
(PCGS) . 850 

One  ol  the  more  curious  Washington  tokens;  maker 
unknown,  but  possibly  related  to  the  1783  Nova  Constellatio 
coinage  as  the  date  styles  are  similar.  Some  believe  that  it  is 
intended  to  represent  King  George  III  of  England,  not  the 
Father  of  Our  Country. 

LJndated  Double  Head  Washington  cent.  Breen- 
1204.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Rich  medium  brown 
surfaces . 695 

Stylized  or  “generic”  head  of  Washington,  quite  resem¬ 
bling  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

1793  Washington  Ship  halfpenny.  Breen-1 225.  EF- 
40.  Glossy  brown  surfaces.  A  particularly  nice 
example  of  this  issue,  which  is  rarely  seen  finer 

or,  for  that  matter,  as  fine . 650 

(1795)  Washington  Liberty  and  Security 
penny.  Breen-1254.  MS-62  BN  (PCGS).  A 
large  and  impressive  coin.  Pleasing  medium 
brown  with  olive  highlights  and  faint  traces  of 
mint  red .  1,795 

Edge  with  inscription,  AN  ASYTUM  FOR  THE 
OPPRESS’D  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

Washington  SUCCESS  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  medal.  Breen-1287.  Large  diameter, 
plain  edge.  VF-30  (PCGS).  Said  to  have  been 
issued  upon  the  second  inauguration  of  Wash¬ 
ington . 465 

1795  North  Wales  halfpenny.  Breen-1294-95. 
Plain  edge.  VF-20  (PCGS).  One  of  the  most 
interesting  Washington  issues  of  the  era;  crudely 

struck  from  shallow  dies . 450 

1795  Washington  Grate  token.  Breen-1271.  MS- 
63  BN  (PCGS).  Lustrous  surfaces.  Mostly 
golden  brown  with  some  traces  of  faded  mint 
red . 750 

Struck  by  Kempson,  a  diesinker  and  token  maker  in 
Birmingham,  England,  for  the  London  firm  of  Clark  & 
Harris,  whose  establishment  was  on  Wormwood  Street.  Ob¬ 
verse  with  portrait  of  Washington  and  eulogistic  inscription; 
reverse  with  coal-burning  fireplace  and  grate,  with  inscrip¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  Clark  &  Harris. 

A  somewhat  mysterious  “hoard”  of  these  is  discussed  in 
Dave  Bowers  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards. 

1787  Fugio  copper  cent.  Kessler-Newman  6- 
W.l.  Rarity-4+  EF-40.  Medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces  with  lighter  letters  and  devices.  A  splendid 
specimen  in  every  respect . 1,795 

A  case  can  be  made  for  the  1787  Fugio  copper  cents  to 
be  the  first  federal  copper  coinage.  Although  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  privately  under  contract,  they  were  specifically  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  United  States  Congress. 


1787  Fugio  copper  cent.  KN  1 2-X.  MS-62  RB 

(PCGS).  Much  original  mint  red  still  remains. 
A  very  nice  example . 2,250 

Undoubtedly  front  the  Bank  ot  New  York  Hoard  w  hich 


George  Fuld  Writes 


“Dear  Dave: 

“The  major  reason  for  my  writing  is 
some  background  on  a  little  known  (out¬ 
side  Baltimore)  dealer  who  sold  Louis  E. 
Eliasberg  the  gold  1861  Confederate  cent. 
From  about  1943  to  about  1947  there  was 
a  dealer  named  William  Steinberg  on 
Howard  Street  (now  known  as  Antique 
Row)  just  above  the  Howard  Theatre. 
Store  name  may  have  been  Howard  Street 
Coin  Shop.  I  bought  my  early  coins  there, 
and  in  1945  with  a  bit  of  Bar  Mitzvah 
money  laid  out  $9.75  for  a  gem  1909-S 
V.D.B.  cent.  He  had  a  large  Wayte 
Raymond  page  with  about  12  1856  Flying 
Eagle  cents  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom 
about  25  Unc.  1909-S  V.D.B. s.  In  about 
1946  or  1947,  he  showed  me  two  gold 
pieces  that  he  was  going  to  offer  to  Louis 


E.  Eliasberg.  One  was  a  Proof  gold  Con¬ 
federate  cent  and  the  other  was  a  gold 
1905  (could  have  been  1902)  Indian  Head 
cent.  I  didn't  realize  that  it  was  probably 
struck  on  a  $2.50  flan  and  was  Uncircu¬ 
lated,  not  Proof.  He  said  he  was  asking 
$10,000  apiece  for  them.  Obviously  he 
ultimately  sold  the  Confederate  piece,  pre¬ 
sumably  at  a  much  reduced  price — but  I 
did  not  find  out  if  he  sold  the  1905  Indian 
cent.  Steinberg  also  had  rolls  of  1937 
Antietam  commemorative  halves  at  either 
$2.50  or  $3  each.  His  prize  promotion  was 
a  punch  bowl  of  used  Columbian  half  dol¬ 
lars  in  his  front  window  which  he  offered 
at  35<J  each — it  took  over  a  year  to  sell  out! 

“I  hope  this  information  is  useful. 

“Yours  truly,” 

— George  Fuld 


'  / 


Sy 
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came  to  light  in  the  late  1850s.  (For  details  see  Q.  David 
Bowers  book,  recently  reprinted,  American  Coin  Trea¬ 
sures  and  Hoards ,  further,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Colonial 
Newsletter  Anthonv  J,  Terranova  gave  an  update  of  the 
hoards  status — with  notes  concerning  remaining  pieces.) 

1792  Mint  Pattern 
Rare  1792  Copper  Disme 


1792  Copper  disme.  Pollock-1 1,  Judd-10.  Rar- 
ity-6+.  Poor-1  (PCGS).  Reeded  edge.  Inter¬ 
mingled  tan  and  chocolate  toning  with  poros¬ 
ity  noted  on  both  surfaces.  The  designs  are 
clearly  distinguishable  as  to  type,  and  much  of 
the  lettering  can  be  read,  especially  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  The  edge  reeding  is  vertical  rather  than 
diagonal;  a  feature  shared  by  the  Norweb  speci¬ 
men.  Dr.  Judd  claimed  that  the  1792  dismes 
had  diagonal  reeding  and  it  may  be  that  some 
examples  show  that  feature.  We  doubt  that 
more  than  15  specimens  of  the  variety  could  be 
traced  in  all  numismatics.  An  important  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  numismatist  who  desires  18th- 
century  delicacies,  but  who  does  not  want  to 
spend  the  better  part  of  $100,000  for  a  high- 
grade  example . 13,195 

Half  Cents 

Half  cents  are  fun  to  collect,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Proof-only  dates  (none  of  which  are  of¬ 
fered  in  the  present  issue,  although  we  certainly 
have  them  from  time  to  time),  most  are  quite  inex¬ 
pensive.  Some  dates — such  as  1 804 — are  quite  en¬ 
joyable  to  collect  by  die  varieties  and  die  states. 
The  present  listing  includes  many  nice  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding,  one  of  the  nicest  examples  we  have  seen  in 
recent  times  of  the  very  curious  and  unexplained 
1828  with  only  12  stars  (instead  of  the  requisite 
1 3)  on  the  obverse. 

Attributions  by  die  varieties  are  to  Walter  Breens 
Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half  Cents  1793- 
1857,  and  Roger  S.  Cohen,  Jr.’s  book,  American 
Half  Cents. 


Exceptional  1804  Spiked  Chin 


1804  Breen-7,  Cohen-8.  Spiked  Chin.  MS-63 

BN.  Light  brown  surfaces.  This  represents  an 
exceptional-quality  specimen  of  this  popular 

and  interesting  variety. . 2,750 

1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  AU-53  (PCGS). 


Glossy  brown  surfaces . 750 

1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  EF-45 . 495 

1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  EF-40.  Glossy 

brown . 415 

Gorgeous  1804  Half  Cent 


1804  B-10,  C-13.  Plain  4,  No  Stems.  MS-64  BN 

(NGC).  A  gorgeous  specimen  with  lustrous 
surfaces . 2,650 

1804  B-10,  C-13.  Plain  4,  No  Stems.  AU-50.  595 

1805  B-3,  C-3.  Small  5.  With  Stems.  VG-8. 

Minor  scratches  are  toned  so  as  to  blend  in  with 
the  surface.  A  classic  rarity,  the  1805  Small  5 
with  Stems  is  seldom  offered  in  any  grade.  A 
find  for  the  specialist,  and  priced  quite  reason¬ 
ably  at  only . 895 

1807  B-l.C-l.  AU-50 . 495 

1808/7  B-2,  C-2.  F-15  BN  (NGC).  A  pleasing  ex¬ 
ample  ol  this  overdate,  a  variety  which  is  fairly 
scarce  in  all  grades  and  virtually  unheard  of  at 
very  high  levels . 650 

1808  B-3,  C-3.  EF-45  BN  (NGC).  Pleasing  light 

brown  surfaces.  Quite  scarce  in  grades  above 
VF.  This  lovely  half  cent  will  nicely  fill  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  date  and  variety. . 975 

1808  B-3,  C-3.  VF-25.  A  very  desirable  specimen 
of  this  date . 195 

1810  B-l,  C-l.  EF-45  BN  (NGC).  Glossy  brown. 
A  very  nice  example  of  this  somewhat  scarce 
date . 550 

1825  B-2,  C-2.  AU-58  (ANACS) . 365 

1826  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55  (ANACS) . 245 

1826  B-l,  C-l.  AU-53  (ANACS) . 219 

1826  B-l,  C-l.  VF-35 . 95 

1828  B-2,  C-3.  AU-50  (ANACS) . 135 

1828  B-3,  C-2.  12  Stars.  MS-61  BN  (NGC). 

One  of  the  most  curious  varieties  in  American 

coinage  of  this  era.  Although  examples  are  avail¬ 
able  readily  enough  in  worn  grades,  at  the  Mint 


State  level  it  is  a  rarity . 1,395 

1835  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55 . 145 

1835  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55  BN  (NGC) . 145 

1835  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55  (ANACS) . 145 

1835  B-l,  C-l.  AU-50  (ANACS) . 109 


A  Nice  1829  Large  Cent 

The  following  comment  is  from  John  R.: 

“Dear  Gail: 

“The  1  829  large  cent  was  warmly 
received  and  lived  up  to  the  reputation 
of  high  quality  for  the  coins  that  Bow¬ 
ers  &  Merena  advertises  for  sale.  1  look 
forward  to  adding  additional  large  cents 
to  my  collection  in  the  future.  Thanks.’’ 


1835  B-2,  C-2.  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  Just  pur¬ 


chased,  and  offered  here  for  the  first  time. 

Nicely  struck.  Attractive  appearance . 425 

1835  B-2,  C-2.  MS-63  BN  (PCGS).  A  very  pleas¬ 
ing  specimen  at  this  grade  level . 365 

1835  B-2,  C-2.  MS-61  BN  (NGC) . 219 

1835  B-2,  C-2.  AU-55  (PCGS) . 145 


Superb  Proof-65  1850  1/2 


1850  B-l,  C-l.  Rarity-7-.  Proof-65  RB  (PCGS). 
A  handsome  example  having  sharp  frosty  de¬ 
vices  and  blazing  mirror  fields.  The  obverse  is 
mostly  brilliant  with  blushes  of  blue  and  vio¬ 
let.  The  reverse  has  intermingled  blue  and  vio¬ 
let  at  the  center  with  wisps  of  fiery  mint  red  at 
the  border.  Approximately  12  examples  are 
known .  9,950 

The  method  of  distribution  of  Proof  coins  in  1 850  is  not 
completely  known  today.  Most  probably,  some  silver  sets  (half 
dime  to  dollar)  were  issued,  plus  some  single  silver  coins  (es¬ 
pecially  the  dollar),  and,  separately  and  less  often,  half  cents 
and  large  cents. 

A  perusal  of  19th-century  auction  offerings  of  early 
Proof  sets  of  the  1 840s  and  very  early  1 850s  reveals  that  such 
“sets”  usually  did  not  include  the  half  cent  or  cent!  In  any 
event,  only  a  few  Proof  half  cents  were  made.  Among  Proof 
half  cents,  the  1850  is  far  rarer  than  the  more  famous  Proof- 
only  issues  such  as  1836,  1840  to  1848,  and  1852. 


1853  B-l,  C-l.  MS-65  BN  (NGC) . 895 

1853  B-l,  C-l.  MS-63  BN  (NGC) . 345 

1854  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55 . 179 


1857  MS-64  RD  (NGC).  A  superb  specimen  of 
the  last  year  of  the  half  cent.  The  low  mintage 
of  this  issue  is  only  half  the  story;  most  pieces 
were  kept  at  the  Mint  and  melted  (according  to 
the  recollections  of  Mint  Director  James  Ross 
Snowden  published  in  1860).  Just  purchased, 
and  offered  here  for  the  first  time . 1,895 

If  you  as  the  buyer  of  this  coin  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
Snowden  book,  just  drop  a  note  to  the  editor  (QDB)  and  we 
will  make  photocopies  pages  of  not  only  the  comment  about 
the  1 857  half  cent  but  some  other  interesting  text  as  well — 
gratis,  of  course. 

Large  Cents 

There  is  a  lot  of  news  concerning  large  cents  here 
at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  on  February  17,  Mark 
Borckardt  completed  the  draft  of  the  monumen¬ 
tal  book,  Walter  Breens  Encyclopedia  of  Early  US. 
Large  Cents.  To  bring  everyone  up  to  date,  this 
manuscript  was  started  many  years  ago  by  Breen, 
who  endeavored  to  write  a  master  work  as  a  com¬ 
panion  to  his  notable  text  on  U.S.  half  cents.  As 
it  developed,  Walter,  beset  with  illness,  criminal 
charges  (which  he  felt  were  false),  and  other  per¬ 
sonal  problems,  was  unable  to  complete  his  work, 
and  arranged  a  contract  with  us  to  see  it  to  frui¬ 
tion.  Since  Walter’s  passing,  Mark  Borckardt  has 
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been  in  close  touch  with  just  about  all  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  circle  of  friends  of  1793-1814 
large  cents,  gathering  ideas,  contributions,  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  rarity,  pedigrees,  and  more.  It  is 
too  early  for  us  to  describe  the  number  of  pages 
that  will  be  in  the  book,  the  photograph  count,  the 
offering  price,  and  the  publication  date,  but  this 
will  come  in  due  course.  The  project  has  been  a 
truly  immense  one — probably  matched  by  few 
other  efforts  in  the  annals  of  numismatic  research 
and  writing.  Iruly,  it  is  book  that  will  be  worth 
waiting  for.  Upon  its  arrival  it  will  represent  not 
only  Walter  Breens  great  effort  and  the  editing  of 
Mark  Borckardt,  but  the  contributions  of  many 
dozens  of  others. 

Shifting  to  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review  now  in 
your  hands,  we  offer  a  nice  selection  of  large  cents, 
early  and  late,  for  some  reason  commencing  with 
1798/7  (such  issues  as  1793  and  1794  have  been 
selling  like  hotcakes,  and  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  go 
out  and  buy  some  more!).  From  that  point  there 
are  several  attractive  Draped  Bust  issues,  a  truly 
notable  1809,  a  lovely  high-grade  1813,  and  sev¬ 
eral  important  later  issues.  Among  later  cents  of  the 
19th  century  will  be  found  a  high-grade  1821,  a 
Mint  State  1822,  and  an  EF-40  example  of  the  rar¬ 
est  date  of  its  type,  1823  (actually  an  1823/2). 

1798/7  Sheldon-1 5^  VG-8 . 335 


1803  S-262.  Small  Date,  Small  Fraction.  VF-20. 

A  very  rare  die  variety  in  any  grade;  especially 
so  at  the  Very  Fine  level  offered  here.  This  at¬ 
tractive  cent  will  be  highly  prized  by  its  next 

owner . 2,195 

1805  S-267.  EF-45.  Attractive  brown  sur¬ 
faces . 1 ,295 

1805  S-268.  Rarity-4.  VF-20  with  some  claims  to 
VF-30.  Medium  brown  surfaces.  A  very  nice 
example  of  this  date  and  variety.  . 675 


Lustrous  AU  1 809  Cent 


1809  S-280.  AU-55  BN  (NGC).  Rich,  lustrous, 
glossy  brown  surfaces.  Far  above  average  strike. 
A  truly  outstanding  specimen  of  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  key  date  in  the  1 808-1 8 1 4  Clas¬ 
sic  Head  series .  . 4,695 

The  term  Classic  Head  was  in  use  in  numismatic  circles 
as  early  as  the  1 860s. 


1809  S-280.  VF-35.  A  well-struck,  strongly  de¬ 
fined  specimen  of  this  important  date,  a  classic 


scarcity  in  the  series . 1,750 

1810S-285.  VF-25  (PCGS) . 595 


Desirable  AU  1813  Cent 


3® 


1813  S-293.  AU-58  (NGC).  Lovely,  lustrous  me¬ 
dium  brown  surfaces  and  important  as  a  scarce 
date.  Very  nearly  in  the  Condition  Census. 4,950 


1814  S-295.  Plain  4.  AU-55  (ANACS).  Especially 
bold  strike . 2,250 


1814  S-295.  Plain  4.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Medium 

brown  surfaces . 2,095 

1814  S-295.  Plain  4.  EF-40.  A  splendid  specimen 
that  offers  a  combination  of  high  grade  and  low 
price,  a  nice  alternative  to  an  AU  example. .  975 
1817  Newcomb-1 1.  MS-63  BN  (PCGS).  Highly 
lustrous.  Probably  from  the  Randall  Hoard.  As 
a  date,  the  1 8 1 7  is  considerably  scarcer  than  the 


usually  seen  Randall  Hoard  coins  dated  1818 
and  1820 . 975 

1818  N-10.  MS-64  RB . 750 

1820  N-13.  MS-60 . 395 

1821  N-l.  EF-40  BN  (NGC).  A  sharp,  very  attrac¬ 

tive  specimen  of  this  important  date.  This 
lovely  piece  will  be  an  attraction  in  any  fine 
collection  of  middle-date  cents . 1,350 


Among  later-date  large  cents,  1816-1857,  the  1821  is 
second  only  to  the  1823  in  terms  of  scarcity  in  higher  grades. 


Don  t  Miss  the  Book  Section! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue  for 
some  really  terrific  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  The  same 
30-day  guarantee  of  satisfaction  you  get 
with  coins  applies  to  our  books  as  well! 


I  he  vast  majority  of  known  specimens  arc  in  lower  grades 
from  Good  through  fine,  liven  nice  VF  examples  are  elusive 


1822  N-10.  Rarity-2.  MS-63  BN  (NGC).  Lus¬ 
trous,  glossy  brown  surfaces.  A  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  this  early  Matron  Head  date,  one  that 
was  not  represented  in  any  hoard . 2,350 

Splendid  1823/2  Cent 


1823/2  N-l.  EF-40.  Medium  brown  surfaces.  An 
attractive  specimen  of  this  highly  prized  date 
(and  overdate).  A  great  “find”  for  the  collector 

of  “middle-date”  cents  of  this  era . 2,450 

1823  Restrike.  Middle  Die  State.  Always  in  de¬ 
mand  as  a  curiosity  item  that  can  add  a  lot  to 
the  interest  of  a  collection.  AU-50 . 895 

Should  the  purchaser  of  this  piece  lack  a  copy,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  send  a  photocopy  of  Mark  Borckardt  s  essay  and 
presentation  on  the  restrike  cents  of  this  and  other  dates, 
based  upon  a  presentation  he  gave  at  the  Coinage  of  the 
Americas  Conference  at  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
some  time  ago. 

1826  N-4.  Rarity-2.  AU-55.  Rich  medium  brown 
surfaces.  Cents  of  1 826  are  nearly  always  seen 
in  lower  grades.  Probably  not  one  in  200  speci¬ 
mens  touches  the  AU  level . 695 

1826  N-6.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Gorgeous  lustrous 
brown  surfaces.  Nicer  than  some  we  have  seen 
offered  at  the  Mint  State  level,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  pick  and  choose. 
Certainly  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  1826  cents 
you  will  ever  see! . 1 ,295 


Lustrous  1827  N-3 


1827  N-3.  Rarity-2.  MS-64  BN  (PCGS).  A 
glossy,  lustrous  truly  choice  specimen  of  a  date 
that  is  fairly  elusive  in  higher  grades.  Die  break 
among  left-side  stars;  die  breaks  on  neck.  A 
prize  coin  that  will  be  long  appreciated  and  ad¬ 
mired . 2,650 
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Numismatics  in  the 
1860s  and  1870s 

with  a  close  focus  on  two  certain  events  in 

BOSTON 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Some  time  ago,  Remy  Bourne,  the  seller  of  out-of-print 
numismatic  literature,  sent  me  a  file  of  magazines  issued  by 
one  F.  Trefit  in  Boston.  As  time  permitted,  I  read  through 
the  various  issues  and  gleaned  some  interesting  information. 

The  following  is  from  an  article  titled  "The  Old  Cents,” 
by  “Nemo”  in  the  American  Stamp  Mercury  and  Numisma¬ 
tist,  published  by  Trefit  in  January  1870.  The  account  is 
highly  interesting  to¬ 


day,  as  it  reflects  the 
seeming  scarcity  of 
the  old  large  copper 
cents  scarcely  13 
years  after  they  were 
discontinued  in  1837 
and  replaced  by  the 
Flying  Eagle  cents: 

THE  OLD  CENTS 

by  Nemo 
According  to  a 
circular  issued  by 
Henry  R.  Linder- 
man,  Esq.,  director 
of  the  United  States 
Mint,  in  1 866,  800 
Proof 


sets 


were 


A  view  of  Boston  and  Bunker  Hill 


yearly  dispensed  from  the  United  States  Mint.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  collectors  in  the 
United  States  collect  Proof  sets;  and  adopting  these  figures, 
we  have  the  number  of  collectors  at  8,000. 

We  have  been  informed  that  during  the  war  of  1812a 
ship-builder  at  the  North  End  [district  of  Boston]  bought 
cents  at  5%  premium,  to  be  manufactured  into  bolts  for  his 
vessels. 

We  well  remember  in  our  boyhood  days  that  the  cents  of 
1814  were  at  one  time  eagerly  sought  by  speculative  indi¬ 
viduals  on  the  supposition  that  they  contained  gold;  and  we 
ourselves  once  parted  with  a  cent  of  that  date,  after  much 
coaxing  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  for  the  sum  of  12-1/2C, 
full  as  much  as  ordinary  cents  of  that  year  would  bring  at  the 
present  day.  An  other  [sic]  reason  given  by  those  who  bought 
cents  of  that  date  was  that  a  bet  had  been  made  between  two 
prominent  individuals  in  relation  to  the  number  of  cents 
coined  in  1  814,  but  the  story  was  generally  discredited. 


We  have  been  told  that  about  10  years  ago 
two  boys  in  Malden,  whose  cupidity  overcame 
their  honesty,  stole  a  bucketful  of  cents  from 
an  old  shed,  and,  finding  that  they  were  pur¬ 
sued,  threw  their  load  into  a  swamp,  and,  al¬ 
though  many  attempts  were  subsequently 
made  to  recover  the  treasure,  they  all  proved 
unavailing. 

No  longer  ago  than  last  summer,  a  black¬ 
smith  in  Medford  sold  a  kegful  of  “bad  cents” 
to  a  tin-peddler  at  a  certain  rate  per  pound; 
and  the  peddler  in  turn  probably  sold  them  to 
some  manufacturer  to  be  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  wares.  A  numismatist  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  heard  of  the  transaction 
about  one  week  after  it  had  taken  place,  and 
endeavored  to  trace  the  coins,  but  could  learn 
nothing  further  than  that  they  had  been  sold  to  a  Lowell  ped¬ 
dler!  Alas!  how  many  Fugios,  Nova  Constellatios,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Connecticut  cents,  and  ’93s,  ’99s,  and  1804s  then 
disappeared  forever  we  shall  never  know! 

In  1860,  or  about  the  time  the  war  was  begun,  a  person  in 
this  city,  who  is  not  a  numismatist,  commenced  the  collection 
of  copper  cents,  with  a  view  of  “turning  an  honest  penny”  at 

some  future  time;  and  he 
has  assiduously  followed 
the  business  till  he  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  “six  bags  full 
of  old  cents,”  which  he  is 
now  ready  to  sell  at  an 
advance.  An  enterprising 
numismatist  of  this  city, 
who  is  the  “head  cent-er” 
of  hereabouts,  and  who 
never  lets  an  opportunity 
to  add  to  his  collection 
pass  him  by,  is  now  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  owner  for 
his  stock  in  trade;  and  if 
anything  'rich  and  rare' 
should  be  brought  to 
light  by  our  friend,  an  account  will 
be  furnished  for  rhe  next  num¬ 
ber  of  the  NUMISMATIST. 


About  “Nemo” 

The  preceding  article  by 
Nemo”  was  probably  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Chaplin,  a  well- 
known  numismatist  who  lived  at  13  Linwood  Place  in 
Charlestown,  near  Boston,  and  who  was  in  the  printing  trade. 
During  this  era  Boston  was  a  center  of  numismatic  research, 
study,  and  appreciation,  what  with  the  likes  of  Jeremiah 
Colburn,  Sylvester  S.  Crosby,  William  I  .R.  Marvin,  and  others 
keeping  busy  with  writing  projects. 

On  April  6,  1866,  Chaplin  was  elected  as  a  vice  president  of 
the  New  England  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  at  its 
founding  meeting,  and  on  March  1  7,  1  870,  he  was  named  to 
the  post  of  curator  and  librarian  of  the  group.  Chaplin  wrote 
many  commentaries  concerning  the  collecting  scene,  including 
a  satirical  view  of  coin  sales,  under  the  name  of  “Gointoem 
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Strong,  in  the  May  1 867  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismat¬ 
ics.  I  his  particular  piece  of  whimsy,  comprising  16  farcical  auction 
catalogue  descriptions,  has  endured  for  a  long  time  and  is  still  quoted 
now  and  then. 

In  the  same  decade  Chaplin  was  on  the  committee  that  led  to  the 
publication  in  1875  of  Crosby’s  watershed  work,  still  widely  used  to¬ 
day,  Early  Coins  of  America.  Along  the  way  he  did  some  editorial  work 
for  E.  1  rifet,  including  cataloguing  coin  auction  sales. 

In  July  1877  the  American  Journal  of Numismatics  reproduced  im¬ 
pressions  from  the  Chemicograph  printing  plates  owned  by  Chaplin. 
These  had  been  made  in  England  and  were  intended  for  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States  of  America  paper  money  issue  of  February  17,  1864,  but 
were  captured  by  the  Union  and  never  used.  (Other  impressions  were 
later  reprinted  from  the  C.S.A.  Chemicograph  plates,  including  some 
sold  by  New  Netherlands  Coin  Co.,  New  York  City,  in  the  1950s.) 

The  Rascally  F.  Trifet 

Of  F.  Trifet,  little  is  known,  at  least  by  your  editor.  However,  he 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  scamp  and  rascal. 

On  October  25,  1867,  F.  Trifet,  located  in  rented  premises  at  57 
Court  Street,  Boston,  launched  his  own  magazine,  the  American 
Stamp  Mercury.  The  third  number,  dated  December  25  of  the  same 
year,  proudly  stated  that  “Our  business  has  increased  so  much  lately" 
that  the  business  was  forced  to  move  from  57  Court  Street  to,  pre¬ 
sumably,  larger  quarters  at  20  State  Street,  Room  9.  The  fourth  issue, 
dated  January  25,  1  868,  indicated  that  Trifet  had  dipped  his  toe  into 
numismatic  waters.  A  listing  offered  for  sale  copper  cents  of  various 
intermittent  dates  from  1796  to  1857. 


Apparently,  the  coin  business  seemed  to  offer  a  promising  future, 
for  in  July  I  869  the  title  of  the  publication  was  changed  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stamp  Mercury  and  Numismatist,  this  being  the  source  for  the  title 
“the  NUMISMATIST”  employed  in  the  earlier-quoted  article.  This 
was  nearly  20  years  before  such  publications  as  The  American  Numis¬ 
matist  and  The  Numismatist  were  used,  respectively,  by  Charles  E.  lx*al 
and  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Heath.  Of  course,  Heath’s  Numismatist  is  still  pub¬ 
lished  today  (by  the  American  Numismatic  Association). 

It  has  been  said  that  writing  can  be  a  form  of  catharsis  and  therapy, 
and  so  it  seems  to  have  been  for  Trifet.  In  July  1869  he  shared  certain 
events  from  his  life  story.  In  1861  he  began  collecting  stamps.  In  1866 
he  gained  the  acquaintance  of  S.  Allan  Taylor,  a  prominent  Boston 
philatelist.  Then,  in  Trifet’s  words: 

A  short  time  after  this  I  sold  my  collection  to  Mr.  Lemuel  Pope  of 
Cambridge,  and  established  myself  in  the  stamp  business  on  a  small 
scale.  In  buying  of  persons  in  this  city  I  very  frequently  got  badly 
swindled  with  counterfeits,  but  at  that  time  had  no  scruples  in  selling 
them  over  again  without  warranting  them.  At  that  time  I  had  set  up 
and  printed  200  each  of  the  figure  issues  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  I  also 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Taylor,  Seitz,  and  Frost,  all  of  Boston,  had 
engraved  a  fine  wood-cut  copy  of  the  3-1/8  Luzon  stamp,  paying  one 
quarter  of  the  expenses  and  receiving  one  quarter  of  the  stamps. 

I  carried  on  this  nefarious  business  until  June  1867,  when  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  personal  friends  and  prominent  collectors  of 
Boston,  who  promised  to  give  me  all  the  help  and  encouragement  in 
business,  provided  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  counterfeit  or 
fictitious  stamps,  issued  a  circular  in  which  I  stated  that  on  and  after 
date  (June  20,  1867)  all  stamps  sold  by  me  would  be  warranted  genu- 


Gary  Dunaier  Writes 


I  feel  a  little 
strange  continuing 
the  topic  of  the 
“Assassination  of 
Lincoln”  postal 
cancellation,  since 
this  is  a  coin  jour¬ 
nal,  but  I  do  want 
to  respond  to  Mr. 
McNamara’s  comments,  as  published  on  page  14  of  Rare  Coin  Review 
#119,  on  my  previously  published  letter  {RCR#  1 18).  1  he  quotes  are 
from  Mr.  McNamara,  and  I'll  try  to  keep  my  responses  brief. 

“Please,  Mr.  Dunaier,  look  at  the  stamp!”  The  stamp  is  an  ordinary 
13<t  definitive  issue,  first  released  in  1975  but  still  current  in  1977, 
when  the  postmark  in  question  was  used.  In  my  RCR  #118  letter,  I 
did  not  say  anything  about  the  stamp. 

On  to  the  next  sentence:  “The  envelope  in  question  was  a  private 
printing  issued  to  commemorate  a  stamp  collecting  gathering  or  a  spe¬ 
cial  local  event.”  Mr.  McNamara  is  correct.  Anybody  can  produce  a  spe¬ 
cial  illustrated  envelope,  which  philatelists  refer  to  as  a  cachet,  for  any 
purpose.  For  example,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  could  have 
produced  a  cachet  to  be  used  to  create  First  Day  Covers  of  the  29<f 
Numismatics  commemorative  stamp  of  1991 .  In  the  case  of  the  enve¬ 
lope  under  discussion,  the  privately  printed  illustration  is  that  of  a  pen¬ 
sive  Lincoln,  quite  dignified  and  complimentary  to  the  President. 


My  topic  was  the  cancellation,  which  Mr.  McNamara  did  not  di¬ 
rectly  address.  As  I  stated  previously,  it  shows  John  Wilkes  Booth  in 
the  process  of  fatally  shooting  President  Lincoln.  There  are  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  pictorial  cancellations  each  year — for  instance,  one 
was  used  at  the  temporary  postal  station  at  the  ANA  convention  in 
New  York  this  past  summer — and  the  general  procedure  for  creating 
such  postmarks  goes  like  this:  1)  An  organizer  or  sponsor  will  create  a 
design  for  a  cancellation,  and  submit  it  to  the  Postal  Service.  2)  I'he 
Postal  Service  will  review  the  design.  3)  The  Postal  Sendee  will  either 
approve  or  disapprove  the  design. 

While  the  Postal  Service  may  not  have  designed  the  “Assassination  of 
Lincoln”  cancellation,  they  could  have  determined  that  it  was  in  poor 
taste.  They  did  not;  it  was  used,  as  evinced  by  the  cover  shown  in  RCR 
#1 18.  It  may  not  be  the  same  as  an  actual  postage  stamp,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  Postal  Service  approved  the  design,  it  is  my  belief  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  did  indeed  commemorate  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 

I  apologize  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time  on  a  non-numismatic 
matter — but  to  end  the  letter  on  an  upbeat  note,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
meet  you  on  July  30,  at  the  ANA  convention.  1  was  surprised  at  first 
when  you  told  me  you  don't  take  charge  the  layout  of  the  RCR  (I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  appreciation  that  so  much  space  was  given  to  my  original 
comments  on  the  Lincoln  cover),  but  on  the  other  hand,  “real”  maga¬ 
zines  have  separate  editorial  and  art  departments,  so  why  not  RCR? Just 
goes  to  show,  as  big  as  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  is,  you’ve  been  able  to 
convey  the  impression  that  it’s  a  small  (=  one-man)  firm. 
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ine.  Of  course,  this  made  certain  parties  of  this  city  threaten  ven¬ 
geance  and  destruction,  which,  I  am  happy  to  state,  I  am  still 
waiting  tor.... 

Although  I  ritet  seems  to  have  “got  religion”  in  the  stamp 
business  and  ceased  being  a  faker  (but  disavowing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  counterfeits  he  sold  before  June  20,  1867),  it 
may  be  the  case  that  his  cupidity  was  simply  transferred  to  nu¬ 
mismatics. 

Or,  perhaps  Trifet  continued  to  deal  in  forgeries.  Mason's  Coin 
and  Stamp  Collectors  Magazine ,  May  1869,  stated  that  he  did  just 
that.  This  little  commentary  bv  editor  Mason  was  not  without  its  con- 
sequences — and  in  spades,  as  we  shall  see: 

The  Unappreciated  E.L,  Mason,  Jr. 

Ebenezer  Locke  Mason,  Jr.,  was  a  Philadelphia  (later,  Boston) 
rare  coin  dealer  who  seems  to  have  been  a  personification  of  the  “day 
late  and  a  dollar  short"  saying,  and  who  felt  that  his  genius  was  un¬ 
appreciated  by  his  peers.  Typically,  he  sought  in  an  obsequious  man¬ 
ner  the  friendship  of  others  in  the  trade,  and  when  no  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  was  forthcoming,  Mason  printed  diatribes  about  them.  In 
this  manner  Philadelphia  dealer  Edward  D.  Cogan  and  Boston 

dealer  Henry  Cook  were, 
to  borrow  a  popular  term, 
“trashed”  in  print  by  Mason. 

In  Boston,  Mason’s 
commentary  that  T rifet  was 
selling  phony  stamps 
spurred  the  latter  to  enlist 
Charles  Chaplin  (presum¬ 
ably)  to  write  the  following 
expose  for  the  January  1870 
issue  of  Trifet’s  American 
Stamp  Mercury  and  Numis¬ 
matist  {here  quoted  in  part): 

We  shall  now  proceed 
to  expose  the  ignorance  of 
this  Mason  (no,  he  is  not  a  Mason,  but  a  numismatic  hod-carrier,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  coin  an  expression),  and  show  that  while  he  pre¬ 
sumes  to  sit  in  judgment  on  things  numismatic  he  is  himself  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  rules  and  usages  of  the  science.  We  shall  call  only 
himself  to  witness  against  himself — “out  of  thine  own  mouth 
will  I  judge  thee.”  While  convicting  him  of  ignorance  in 
the  science  of  numismatology,  we  shall  also  take  occasion 
to  show  up  some  of  his  amusingly  stupid  blunders  in  or¬ 
thography  and  syntax. 

On  page  1  of  the  first  number  of  Vol.  1  of  his  maga¬ 
zine,  in  the  second  paragraph,  Mr.  Mason  calls  the  Sommer 
Islands  Shilling  the  “Summer  Island  Shilling."  In  the  fifth  para¬ 
graph  of  the  same  article  he  says  of  New  England  coins,  “although 
very  rare,  [they]  are  frequently  found  in  good  condition.  Here,  in 
one  simple  sentence,  are  to  be  found  as  many  absurdities  as  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Roche  was  guilty  of  when  he  said  “I  am  writing  this  with  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  and  my  sword  between  my  teeth.” 

In  the  same  article,  in  the  sixth  paragraph,  he  further  says  “The 
Pine  Tree  money  bears  in  appearance  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  silver  coins.”  This  is  certainly  “rare”  information,  when 
we  remember  that  the  only  resemblance  between  the  coins  in  question 
is  in  the  color  of  the  metal  of  which  they  are  made. 


Truly,  a  most  profound  person,  this  Mason — a  worthy 
guide — a  great  man!... 

We  will  not  tire  the  reader  by  taking  seriatim,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  Mason’s  magazine  and  laying  bare  the  blunders  in 
them.  We,  therefore,  pass  to  the  third  volume,  No.  1 1. 

On  page  123,  in  an  article  on  The  New  Jersey  Cent, 
1787,  he  says  “we  now  believe  it  genuine,  with  a 
doubt.”  What  does  this  mean?  Can  a  belief  be 
coupled  with  a  doubt  and  be  a  belief?  We  think 
not.  One  has  positive  properties,  the  other  nega¬ 
tive.  Both  can  not,  therefore,  prevail  in  the  mind  at 
the  same  time.  But  it  seems  this  fellow  does  not 
know  when  he  contradicts  himself  in  terms. 

The  best  of  the  joke,  however,  is  that  on  the  next  page  (124),  in  an 
article  about  the  same  coin,  he  says,  “We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  New  Jersey  coin  is  pronounced  a  ‘genuine  and  original 
piece.  ”  Here  we  have  a  very  “rare”  and  “original”  piece  of  blundering, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Mr.  Mason  alone;  and  yet  this  charlatan  has  the 
impudence  and  conceit  to  place  himself  above  Mr.  [Sylvester  S.] 
Crosby,  whose  acquirements  would  be  degraded  by  the  most  remote 
comparison  with  his. 

Hear  him  (page  123,  Vol.  3):  “If  the  piece  [the  New  Jersey  cent]  is 
not  genuine,  and  ultimately  so  proved  (beyond  question),  then  we  shall 
humbly  remove  our  hat  in  honor  of  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Crosby,  of  Boston.  ”  One  is  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  the  most — Mason’s 
consummate  assurance,  or  his  excessive  ignorance  of  both  subject  and 
syntax.  But,  great  a  man  as  Mason  evidently  considers  himself  to  be,  his 
peacock  pride  is  sometimes  hurt  by  the  criticism  of  unfeeling  men  upon 
his  ungainly  tracks  in  the  (to  him)  muddled  mazes  of  orthography.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  over 
the  signature  of  “C,”  has  taken  him  to  task  for  bad  spelling.  Mason 
whines  that  the  “proof-reader”  is  “the  proper  person  to  blame  for  errors 
of  any  kind  occurring  in  printed  matter.”  Alas!  Poor  proofreader,  if  you 
have  to  shoulder  all  errors  made  by  Mason,  we  pity  you. 

In  Vol.  3,  No.  4,  page  37,  Mason  makes  his  melancholy  lament.  But 
the  richest  part  of  the  affair  is  that  in  this  very  article  we  find  several  ty¬ 
pographical  blunders.  The  word  infallible  is  spelled  “infallable,”  heinous 
is  spelled  “henious,”  and  both  these  errors  occur  in  one  short  sentence. 

Back  to  Trifet 

The  serve  passed  to  Ebenezer  Mason,  and  in  the  April  1870 
issue  of  his  magazine  he  advised  readers  that  Boston  dealer 
Trifet  was  selling  fake  Proof  half  cents  dated  in  the  1840s. 
Coin  sales  must  have  been  less  than  hoped  for,  as  after  July 
1 870  the  title  of  Trifet’s  American  Stamp  Mercury  and  Numis¬ 
matist  omitted  and  Numismatist. 

The  requiem  to  Trifet  appeared  in  Mason’s  March 
1871  number,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  rascally 
Bostonian  was  bankrupt. 

Alleged  impecuniousness  notwithstanding,  Trifet, 
like  the  proverbial  phoenix,  arose  and  continued  his  ac¬ 
tivity.  Mason’s  Coin  and  Stamp  Collectors  Magazine,  De¬ 
cember  1871,  reported  that  Charles  Chaplin  had  cata¬ 
logued  Trifet’s  recent  coin  sale  in  Boston  and  also  had,  using 
the  initial  “C,”  printed  some  personal  attacks  against  Mason  in  a  Bos¬ 
ton  publication  issued  by  S.R.P.,  of  Cambridge.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  what  Chaplin  said  about  Mason  in  1871,  or  the  identity 
of  S.R.P.,  but  to  the  present  writer  these  are  unknown. 


DEALERS  IN  BOGUS  STAMPS. 

Under  this  head  we  intend  inserting 
the  address  of  all  parties  dealing  in 
counterfeit  stamps,  when  accompa¬ 
nied  by  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
fact.  We  have  received  proofs  that 
the  following  parties  are  not  above 
suspicion,  in  regard  to  dealing  in  fac 
similies: 

E.  TRIFET  &  CO..  Boston  Mass. 

S.  ALLEN  TAYLOR, 
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1827  N-4.  Rarity-2+.  AU-55.  Glossy  light  brown 
surfaces.  Cents  of  this  date  are  very  hard  to  find 

at  the  AU  level . 715 

Reverse  die  rotated  45°  to  the  left  of  normal  orientation, 
an  interesting  feature.  This  piece  is  very  bluntly  struck. 

1827  N-l  1.  MS-63  BN.  Light  brown  fields,  me¬ 
dium  brown  features.  Lots  of  gloss.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  this  date,  quite  scarce  so  fine.  1 ,750 


It  is  not  widely  known — although  a  footnote  in  the 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  mentions  it — that  Braided 
Hair  large  cents  were  also  struck  in  1868.  These  were  made 
as  curiosities  for  numismatists.  Today,  perhaps  10  to  20  cop¬ 
per  strikings  exist — a  rarity  by  any  standard.  Only  a  few  spe¬ 
cialists  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one. 


Glossy  Mint  State  1828  N-6 


I  ©HU  i 

CiSNT 


1828  N-6.  MS-64  BN.  Light  brown  Helds,  glossy 

and  beautiful.  A  gorgeous  specimen  in  every 
regard . 2,450 

1829  N-5.  Small  Letters.  VF-25.  Typical  strike. 

Somewhat  elusive  in  this  grade . 550 

1830  N-6.  Medium  Letters.  VP -35.  A  splendid 

specimen  at  this  grade  level  of  a  classic  key  issue 
among  cents  of  this  era . 1,195 

1831  N-7.  AU-58 . 525 

1832  N-l.  Mediurrq Letters.  AU-55 . 450 

1837  Feuchtwanger  cent.  AU-58.  An  exceedingly 

popular  token  from  this  era;  listed  in  the  Guide 
Book . 195 

1837  Feuchtwanger  cent.  AU-50 . 179 

1837  Feuchtwanger  cent.  AU-50  (PCI) . 179 

1837  N-7.  Plain  Hair  Cord  (early  style).  AU- 

50 . 219 

1838  N-3.  AU-55 . 265 

1839  N-l 4.  Booby  Head.  Rarity-3.  EF-45.  Dark 

brown  with  iridescent  blue  and  lilac.  A  very  at¬ 
tractive  example  of  this  scarce  variety,  a  coin 
that  will  be  a  pleasure  to  own  and  contem¬ 
plate .  695 


Gorgeous  1840  Large  Date  Cent 


1840  N-8.  Large  Date.  MS-64  RB.  Much  fiery 

mint  red  is  seen  blending  to  light  brown.  A 
show-stopper,  a  dazzling  showpiece . 2,195 

Among  Mint  State  examples  of  the  Braided  Hair  style, 
issues  of  the  era  1 839-1 849  are  several  orders  rarer  than  those 
of  later  dates,  simply  because  few  were  saved  in  hoards,  and 
little  attention  was  paid  to  them  at  the  time  of  issue. 

1841  N-6.  EF-45 . 195 

1855  N-3.  Upright  5  s.  MS-64  RB.  Predominantly 

light  brown  with  just  a  touch  of  red . 450 

1 857  N-l .  Large  Date.  MS-63  BN.  A  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  last  regularly  seen  date  of  the  large 
cent . 450 


Hlviiii*  kaoli'  (flits 


1857  MS-65  (NGC).  A  splendid,  brilliant,  and 
lustrous  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  regular- 
issue  coinage.  Far  above  average  strike.  .2,650 
A  copy  of  Dave  Bowers’  book,  A  Buyer’s  and 
Enthusiasts  Guide  to  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents,  is  es¬ 
sential  (in  our  opinion)  to  the  enjoyable  collecting  of  these 
two  series.  Not  only  will  you  find  information  about  rar¬ 
ity,  availability,  and  grading — but,  there  are  many  fasci¬ 
nating  details  given,  which  will  make  each  date  and  vari¬ 
ety  literally  come  to  life. 

1857  MS-64  (NGC).  Lustrous  light  golden  sur¬ 
faces.  What  a  beauty  it  is!  Another  splendid 
piece . 895 

This  piece  shows  the  extra  value  that  can  be  obtained  by 
acquiring  an  example  that  is  ever  so  slightly  lower  in  numeri¬ 
cal  grade,  but  ever  so  much  cheaper  than  an  example  in  MS- 
65.  Of  course,  there  is  a  market  for  all  things,  and  buying  an 
MS-65  1857  Flying  Eagle  cent  is  the  right  thing  to  do  if  you 
can  afford  it  and  have  the  desire.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  lovely  MS-64  offers  a  tremendous  amount  of  coin  for 
the  money. 

1857  MS-63  (PCGS).  Exceptional  strike . 595 

1857  EF-40 . 95 

1858  Large  Letters.  MS-64  (NGC).  Lustrous  and 

attractive . 1 ,095 

1858  Small  Letters.  MS-64  (PCGS).  An  espe¬ 
cially  nice  strike  with  a  good  quotient  of  eye 
appeal.  Equal  to  or  finer  than  some  we've  seen 

pegged  at  the  MS-65  level . 1 ,195 

Indian  llt'iiil  (nils 

Due  to  a  flurry  of  activity — new  books,  a  very 
vibrant  organization  (the  Fly-In  Club,  composed 
of  enthusiasts  in  the  field  of  Flying  Eagle  and  In¬ 
dian  cents),  some  interesting  market  activities  (not 
the  least  of  which  has  been  our  Pennsylvania  Cabi¬ 
net  series  of  offerings),  and  other  things,  the  field 
of  Indian  cents  is  being  “discovered"  by  new 
people  every  month,  or  perhaps  every  week,  or 
even  perhaps  every  day.  Suffice  it  to  say,  whenever 
we  acquire  a  nice  group  of  Indian  cents  they  sell 
very  quickly. 

For  this  issue  we  have  some  real  beauties,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  remarkable  Prool  1859,  the  first  year 
of  issue,  and  continuing  through  the  copper- 
nickel  series  to  the  bronze  Indian  cents,  to  the 
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last  variety  in  the  series,  the  1909-S. 

Remarkable  1859  Cent 


1859  Proof-64.  A  splendid  specimen  of  remark¬ 
able  quality,  fully  equal  to  a  couple  we  have  seen 
classified  as  Proof-65  (and  worth  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  more  than  the  price  we  ask  for  this 
one).  We  pass  our  good  fortune  along  to  you  for 
only . 2,950 

Important  as  the  first  year  of  the  regular  Indian  Head 
cent  series  and  the  only  year  with  laurel  wreath  reverse.  The 
number  of  Proofs  struck  was  probably  quite  small,  and  of 
those  in  existence  today,  probably  no  more  than  a  couple 
hundred  could  equal  or  exceed  the  lovely  piece  here  offered. 

1859  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  An 
attractive  example  of  the  issue . 995 

1859  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  lustrous 

surfaces,  an  especially  nice  example  of  this 
issue . 995 

1860  MS-62 . 175 

1861  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lowest-m image  issue 

among  the  copper-nickel  cents . 319 

1861  AU-50 . 165 

1862  MS-61  (NGC) . 89 

1863  MS-63 . 149 

1863  MS-63  (PCGS) . 149 

1864  Lon  Ribbon.  MS-63  BN . 435 

1 864  L  on  Ribbon.  EF-40.  Doubled  1 8  in  date,  an 

interesting  feature . 195 

1867  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  Attractive  mixture  of  red 

and  brown  toning . 450 

1869/9  MS-65  RB  (NGC).  A  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  this  scarce  date.  A  nice  mixture 
of  brown  toning  with  fiery  original  mint 

red .  1 ,350 

1869/9  MS-64  BN . 975 

1870  MS-60 . 435 

1872  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  Lustrous  brown  surfaces 
with  tinges  of  red,  and  with  the  attractive  “wood 
grain”  toning  effect  sometimes  seen  on  pristine 
(uncleaned)  examples  of  this  date,  lending  an 
extra  dimension  of  quality  and  desirability.  A  key 

date  in  remarkably  fine  condition . 925 

1872  F-15 . 265 


Rare  1873  Doubled  LIBERTY 


1873  Full  Doubled  LIBERTY  in  headband.  EF- 

45  (PCGS).  Light  brown  fields.  An  especially 
nice  example  of  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
curious,  and  desirable  major  varieties  in  the 


Indian  cent  series . 2,895 

1874  MS-65  RB  (NGC) . 575 
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1874  MS-62  BN  (PCGS) . 195 

1876  MS-65  RB  (NGC) . 895 

18”  G-4  (PCGS).  A  rare  issue  in  anv  grade.  495 

1878  MS-64  RB  (PCGS) . 550 

1881  Proo(-65  RB.  Very  reasonably  priced.  ...375 
1883  MS-64  BN . 139 

1885  MS-64  BN.  Scarce  date . 245 

1886  Type  I.  MS-64  RB . 365 

1886  Ivpe  I.  MS-62  BN.  We’ve  been  buying  as 

many  nice  Indian  Head  cents  as  we  can  find, 

and  this  is  one  ol  our  new  purchases . 175 

1886  Type  II.  MS-62  RB  (ANACS) . 325 

1889  MS-64  RD . 425 

1890  AU-53 . 24 

1897  MS-63  BN . 45 

1901  Prool-63  RB  (PCGS).  Rare  in  Proof  format. 

Undervalued,  in  our  opinion . 169 

1907  AU-50 . 19 

1908  MS-65  RB  (PCGS).  Similar  to  Snow  2 

(1908/8)  but  not  the  same . 225 

1909  Indian.  MS-64  RD . 85 

1909-S  Indian.  AU-58  BN  (NGC) . 499 

Lincoln  (  nils 

Much  of  what  we  have  just  said  about  Indian 
cents  can  be  said  for  Lincoln  cents  as  well — the 
market  is  very  active,  and  high-quality  pieces  sell 
quickly.  However,  collectors  of  Lincoln  cents  are 
not  as  well  organized,  although  out  in  California 
Sol  Taylor  publishes  a  newsletter  for  the  Society  of 
Lincoln  Cent  Collectors. 

There  are  several  fine  books  on  Lincoln  cents, 
one  of  which  we  published.  The  Complete  Guide  to 
Lincoln  Cents ,  by  David  Lange.  This  guide  tells  you 
just  about  all  you  ever  wanted  to  know  about  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  from  1909  onward,  plus  a  lot  of  things 
you  probably  never  dreamed  of  asking  about!  Cer¬ 
tainly,  this  volume  is  worth  having  if  you  are  at  all 
interested  in  Lincoln  cents,  or  even  have  just  a  few 
scarce  pieces.  As  we  have  said  many  times,  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  coin  can  be  multiplied  by  having  some¬ 
thing  interesting  to  read  about  it.  This  book  has 
Stock  No.  BLA-107  and  lists  for  $43.95,  and  is 
available  at  a  1 0-20%  discount  (see  our  Books  for 
Sale  section  on  page  60  for  details). 

We  have  been  buying  Lincoln  cents,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  efforts  are  presented  in  the  following 
listings. 

1909  V.D.B.  MS-65  RD  (NGC).  We  have  just 
purchased  a  little  hoard  of  these.  While  they  last 

we  offer  them,  limit  one  per  buyer,  for: . 39 

1909-S  V.D.B.  MS-64  RB,  with  nearly  full  origi¬ 
nal  mint  red.  Weak  V.D.B.  on  reverse;  discern¬ 
ible,  but  not  as  sharp  as  usually  seen.  An  item 


for  the  price-conscious  buyer . 875 

1909-S  V.D.B.  EF-45 . 615 

1909-S  V.D.B.  VF-30 . 525 

1909- S  VF-30 . 75 

1910  MS-65  RD . 65 

1910-  S  MS-63  RB . 69 

1910-S  AU-50 . 55 

1911  Proof-66  RB  (PCGS) . 1,295 

1911  MS-64  RD . 65 


191 1-D  MS-64  BN.  We  recently  purchased  some 
really  line  Lincoln  cents — dozens  of  beautiful 
coins — and  oiler  them  in  this  issue.  This  is  one 


of  them: . 1 19 

1912  MS-64  RD . 69 

1913- D  MS-63  RB . 99 

1914- D  MS-60.  Pale  reddish  orange  surlaces  re¬ 

sulting  from  an  old  cleaning.  Still  desirable  and, 
of  course,  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  A  “lot  of 
coin  for  the  money.”  . 1,095 

1915  MS-63  BN . 85 

1916  MS-65  RD . 69 

1917  MS-64  RB . 29 

1918  MS-65  RB . 65 

1918  MS-64  RB . 39 

1919  MS-64  RD . 39 

1919-D  MS-63  RB . 95 

1920  MS-64  RD . 35 

1921  MS-64  RD . 79 

1921- S  MS-63  RB  (PCGS) . 149 

1922  No  D.  EF-40,  strong  reverse  (PCGS). 

Quite  rare  at  this  grade  level . 1,425 

1924  MS-66  RD . 145 

1924-D  EF-40 . 59 

1926  MS-64  RD . 24 

1927  MS-66  RB . 65 

1927  MS-63  RB . 16 

1927-S  MS-60 . 65 

1928  MS-66  RD . 99 

1928  MS-63  RB . 15 

1929  MS-64  RD . 35 

1929-D  MS-64  RD . 59 

1929-D  MS-63  RB . 29 

1929- S  MS-63  RB . 18 

1930  MS-66  RD . 39 

1930  MS-65  RD . 26 

1930- D  MS-63  RB . 24 

1930- S  MS-63  RD . 16 

1931  MS-64  RD . 39 

193 1- D  MS-64  RD . 99 

193 1-D  MS-63  RB . 79 

1931-S  MS-64  RD . 99 

1931- S  VF-30 . 39 

1932  MS-65  RD . 52 

1932- D  MS-64  RB . 32 

1933  MS-64  RD . 29 

1933  MS-64  RB . 24 

1933- D  MS-64  RD . 26 

1934  MS-65  RD . 8 

1934- D  MS-64  RD . 25 

1935  MS-65  RD . 8 

1935- D  MS-64  RD . 7 


Coming  Your  Way! 

Some  really  interesting  issues  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review  and  The  Coin  Collec¬ 
tor  are  in  the  works.  Be  sure  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  up  to  date,  so  as  not  to  miss 
a  single  one!  And,  some  really  notable 
auction  catalogues  will  be  arriving  in 
your  mailbox,  too. 


1935-S  MS-64  RD . 25 

1939  Proof-66  RD  (NGC) . 175 

1939  Proof-66  RD  (PCGS).  From  an  old-time 

cache  of  Proofs . 175 

1940  Proof-66  RD  (PCGS).  A  dazzling  gem!  As 

we  go  to  press,  only  five  specimens  remain.  Buy 
one  for  only . 215 

Following  our  purchase  of  an  old-time  cache  of  gem 
Proof  Lincoln  cents  of  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s,  we 
have  been  deluged  with  orders.  As  we  go  to  press  relatively 
few  remain.  If  you  have  been  seeking  a  really  fine  quality 
Proof,  now  is  your  chance. 

1943  Steel.  MS-67  (NGC) . 29 

1950  Proof-67  RD  (NGC).  First  Prool  date  in  the 
new  series  of  Proofs  after  World  War  .11.  ...239 
1955  Doubled  Die.  MS-62  RB  (PCGS).  Just  pur¬ 
chased.  A  nice  appearing  specimen  with  more 
than  50%  of  the  original  mint  red  present. 
Probably  in  the  top  several  percent,  quality- 
wise,  of  the  extant  specimens  of  this  landmark 
die  blunder . 1,150 

Two-Cent  Pieces 

What  should  we  say  about  two-cent  pieces?  Our 
selection  is  short  but  is  highlighted  by  a  really 
beautiful  and  quite  important  1873  rarity.  What 
else  should  we  say?  How  about  this:  II  you  have  a 
collection  of  two-cent  pieces,  sell  it  to  us!  Actually, 
whenever  the  time  comes  to  sell  your  collection — 
this  year,  next  year,  or  10  years  from  now — keep  us 
in  mind.  We  would  be  pleased  to  buy  your  collec¬ 
tion  outright  or  make  a  proposal  to  showcase  it  in 
one  of  our  landmark  auction  sales. 


1865  MS-65  RB . 475 

1868  MS-63  BN  (NGC) . 195 

1869  MS-65  RB . 495 


1873  Closed  3.  Proof-64  RB  (PCGS).  The  PCGS 
graders  could  have  just  as  easily  called  this 
Proof-65,  in  our  opinion.  A  very  nice  speci¬ 
men — just  purchased  and  offered  here  for  the 
first  time — with  beautiful  fields  that  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  brown  and  red.  An  American  “Prool 
only”  classic . 1,750 

Nickel  3K  Pieces 

Nickel  three-cent  pieces,  1865-1889,  include  a 
number  of  scarce  and  rare  pieces,  but  none  of  such 
great  rarity  that  they  are  beyond  the  realm  of 
affordability.  The  listing  to  follow  includes  both  of 
the  classics  of  this  set — the  1877  and  1878 — as 
well  as  many  other  desirable  pieces.  We  are  quite 
excited  about  the  MS-65  1887,  but  realize  that  this 
is  a  rather  sophisticated  piece  that  is  apt  to  be  more 
appreciated  by  the  long-term  specialist  than  some¬ 
one  who  has  just  entered  the  field. 

1865  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Impor¬ 
tant  as  the  first  year  of  issue.  If  we  were  special¬ 
izing  in  nickel  three-cent  pieces,  we  would  run, 
not  walk,  to  snatch  this  piece  instantly.  However, 
the  concept  of  its  rarity  is  fairly  subtle,  such 
pieces  are  not  in  the  mainstream  of  investment 
activity,  and  lew  recognize  their  rarity.  . 675 
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1865  MS-62  (PCGS) . 115 

1867  EF-45 . 29 

1 873  Closed  3.  AU-55 . 89 

1876  AU-50 . 89 


Gem  1 877  Three  Cents 


1 877  Proof-65  (NGC).  The  key  date  in  the  nickel 
three-cent  piece  series.  This  splendid  coin  is  a 
“high  end”  Proof-65  and  will  satisfy  the  most 
discriminating  buyer.  Few  equivalent  quality 
pieces  exist  anywhere . 2,250 


Splendid  1877  Proof 


1877  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  second  splen¬ 
did  example  of  this  classic . 2,250 

1878  Proof-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  splendid,  glitter¬ 
ing  gem.  Second  only  to  the  1 877  in  terms  of 
rarity  as  a  date.  At  this  price  it  is  well  worth  consid¬ 
ering  this  classic  rare  date  for  your  type  set!  ....  725 

1878  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  A 
superb  gem  Proof,  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever 
seen!  Quality,  this  is  it!  . 725 

1878  VF-20 . 545 

1880  MS-65  (NGC).  Low-mintage  date . 795 

1881  MS-64  (PCGS) . 295 

1881  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1883  AU-58 . 350 

1884  MS-62 . 650 

1884  VF-20 . 425 

1886  Proof-65  (ANACS) . 465 

1887  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Light  champagne  toning. 

Rarest  Proof  nickel  three-cent  piece  of  the  decade, 
and  about  twice  as  rare  as  the  1887/6 .  1,050 


Some  explanation  is  in  order  concerning  the  rarity.  Mint 
records  show  that  2,960  Proofs  were  struck  in  the  year  1 887. 
By  our  observation  we  would  estimate  that  approximately 
1,000  of  these  were  of  the  1887  “Perfect  Date”  as  offered 
here,  with  the  remaining  2,000  being  of  the  1887/6.  As  a 
Proof  the  1 887  is  even  rarer  than  the  famous  1877,  although 
the  literature  does  not  reflect  this. 

1887  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  surfaces.  A  great 
rarity  in  gem  business  strike  form.  Most  we’ve 
seen  called  business  strikes  have  been,  in  our 


opinion,  mis-attributed  Proofs.  The  present 
coin  is  a  great  prize  for  the  knowing  buyer. 
Over  the  years  we’ve  handled  more  Mint  State 
1893-S  Morgan  dollars  (value:  over  $100,000 
each)  than  Mint  State  1887  nickel  three-cent 

pieces!  .  1 , 1 50 

1887  AU-58  (NGC).  A  coin  which  has  had  very 
little,  if  any,  actual  wear;  quite  possibly  an  MS- 
63  coin  with  some  toning.  Seemingly  a  very 

“high  end”  example . 495 

1889  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 


1 889  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Last  year  of  this 


denomination . 325 

1889  MS-64.  Brilliant . 495 


Upon  close  examination  and  reading,  the  field  of 
silver  three-cent  pieces  emerges  as  being  quite  di¬ 
verse  and  fascinating.  Take  out  your  copy  of  A 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  and  check  the 
metallic  content,  and  you  will  see  that  certain  is¬ 
sues  differ  from  any  others  being  minted  at  the 
time.  Such  pieces  were  coined  in  an  emergency.  In 
1851,  virtually  all  regular  silver  coins — half  dimes, 
dimes,  quarter  dollars,  half  dollars,  and  silver  dol¬ 
lars — had  disappeared  from  circulation,  because 
the  price  of  silver  bullion  had  risen  to  the  point  at 
which  it  became  profitable  to  melt  or  export  coins 
found  in  everyday  change.  The  government  sought 
to  remedy  the  situation  by  creating  the  lightweight 
(in  terms  of  silver  content)  three-cent  piece,  which 
would  not  have  the  attraction  of  being  meltable  at 
a  profit.  These  coins  were  struck  in  quantity,  and 
from  1851  through  1853  served  well  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  commerce.  In  the  latter  year,  the  authorized 
weights  of  the  higher  denomination  coins  from  the 
half  dime  through  the  half  dollar  (but  not  the  silver 
dollar)  were  reduced,  thus  permitting  them  to  cir¬ 
culate  effectively  once  again.  After  1853,  there  was 
diminished  need  for  the  silver  three-cent  piece,  or 
trime  (as  the  government  was  fond  of  calling  it), 
mintages  diminished,  and  in  time,  particularly  af¬ 
ter  1862,  production  was  extremely  curtailed. 

Today,  collecting  a  complete  set  of  silver  three- 
cent  pieces  is  a  practical  possibility  for  just  about 
anyone.  Although  many  dates  are  scarce,  and  some 
are  quite  rare,  none  is  extremely  expensive. 

1851-0  AU-58.  Nicely  toned.  Struck  at  the  New 
Orleans  Mint;  the  only  branch  mint  issue  of  the 
three-cent  denomination.  Another  one  ol  the 
many  new  purchases  in  this  issue  (of  which  we 


specifically  mention  only  a  few,  due  to  space 

considerations) . 295 

185 1-0  AU-55 . 265 

1854  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Ideal  for  a  type 

set .  795 

1854  MS-62  (NGC).  A  sharp  strike,  and  rare  as 
such.  Only  a  few  extant  Mint  State  coins  of  this 
date  are  as  well  struck.  A  find  for  the  type  set 
collector,  representing  as  it  does  the  first  year  of 


the  Type  II  design . 695 

1857  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 775 


1858  MS-63  (PCGS).  Delicate  golden  gray  toning. 
Although  most  1858  trimes  are  lightly  struck, 
the  present  piece  is  somewhat  of  an  exception 
and  is  much  sharper  than  normally  seen.  .745 
1861  MS-65  (NGC).  Very  lustrous  and  frosty. 

Attractive  delicate  golden  toning . 995 

1862/1  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  frosty.  Popu¬ 
lar  overdate  variety. . 1,195 

1863  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  rarity  in  this 
grade  level.  Graded  MS-63,  but  probably  if  you 
were  to  grade  it  MS-64  few  would  contest  it;  in 

other  words,  this  is  a  very  nice  MS-63 . 995 

1 868  Proof-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  just  a  hint 
of  light  toning  on  the  obverse.  This  1868  is 
particularly  choice  and  beautiful.  If  you  could 
iind  10  Proofs  at  the  Proof-65  level  and  put 
them  side  by  side,  this  would  be  at  the  top  of 
the  list  in  terms  of  quality  and  aesthetic  ap¬ 
peal .  1,695 

1868  MS-63  (NGC).  Gray  and  lilac  toning.  A 

very  rare  date,  and  in  business  strike  form  far 
rarer  than  in  Proof  format . 1 ,795 

1869  Proof-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 675 

1870  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned.  The  1870  is 

always  in  the  limelight  as  a  rare  date,  as  are  the 
other  silver  three-cent  pieces  of  this  era . 495 

1871  Proof-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 725 

1871  AU-58  (PCGS).  Ever-popular  rare  date.  550 
1871  EF-45.  Warmly  toned  in  varied  blue,  gold, 

and  gray.  Only  4,360  trimes  were  coined  during 


Pieces  de  Caprice 


Pieces  de  caprice,  as  numismatic  histo¬ 
rian  Don  Taxay  was  fond  of  calling  them, 
comprise  a  class  of  items  that  were  made 
especially  for  numismatists,  incorporating 
dies,  die  combinations,  designs  or  other 
elements  not  used  originally  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  These  are  pieces,  often  with  a  histori¬ 
cal  context,  made  after  the  fact,  often 
many  years,  decades,  or  even  centuries 
later. 

The  subject  is  hardly  new,  as  in  1739, 
M.  Beauvais  commented  in  part: 

I  shall  in  this  chapter,  merely  point 
out  some  of  the  medals  which  have  been 
invented — just  as  the  fancies  of  artists 
suggested — for  the  purpose  of  imposing 


on  inexperienced  collectors — always  de¬ 
lighted  with  purchases  of  any  singular  or 
uncommon  kind. 

Such  are  the  Greek  medals  of  Priam, 
Paris,  and  Helen,  of  Aeneas,  Hercules, 
and  different  kings,  generals,  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  whose  memory  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  renown  with  which  they 
filled  the  universe)  was  never  transmit¬ 
ted  to  posterity  by  the  aid  ol  medals. 

There  are  likewise  Latin  ones  of 
Hannibal,  Scipio,  Cicero,  and  other  he¬ 
roes  of  the  republics  of  Carthage  ad 
Rome,  precisely  of  the  same  class. 

The  preceding  is  from  the  1819  transla¬ 
tion  of  Beauvais  by  John  Trotter  Brocket  t. 
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the  year,  one  of  the  lowest  production  figures  in 


the  series . 459 

IS"’!  EF-40.  A  rarity. . 435 


Nickd  5c  IMpcps 

SliiHil  Nickels 

Shield  nickels  have  always  played  to  a  small  but 
enthusiastic  group  of  numismatists.  Beginning  in 
1866  and  ending  in  1883,  the  series  is  short¬ 
lived.  Along  the  way  there  are  two  rarities — 
which  match  the  same  dates  in  the  nickel  three- 
cent  pieces:  the  1877  and  1878.  A  rare  1877  is 
offered  in  the  present  listing,  actually  one  of  the 
lowest  grade  pieces  we  have  ever  owned,  but  emi¬ 
nently  desirable,  and  priced  at  less  than  the  usu¬ 
ally-seen  Proof. 

Gem  Proof-65  1866  54 


1866  Rays.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  splendid  gem 
example  having  sharp  frosty  devices  and  glitter¬ 
ing  mirror  fields.  A  winner  from  any  angle!  You 
can  search  a  year  and  not  find  the  equal  of  this 
one!  High  numerical  grade  and  high  aesthetic 
appeal  combined.  You’ll  really  like  having  this 
in  your  collection!  Shield  nickels  with  reverse 
rays  were  coined  in  1866  and  1867  only  and 
consequently  are  eagerly  sought  by  type  collec¬ 
tors . 4,250 

Proof  1 866  Shield  nickels  were  not  ready  at  the  Mint 
until  the  summer  of  the  year,  by  which  time  many  Proof  sets 
had  been  sold  without  this  denomination.  The  Mint  made 
an  offer  to  supply  single  Proof  1866  nickels  for  10  cents 
apiece,  but  many  earlier  purchasers  of  sets  did  not  respond. 

1866  Rays.  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  gold  toning. 


Guaranteed  to  please! . 635 

1867  Rays.  AU-58  (NGC).  Rare  and  desirable.  249 

1867  Rays.  AU-50  (ANACS) . 235 

1867  Rays.  EF-45 . 169 

1867  Rays.  EF-40 . 145 

1867  Without  Rays.  EF-40 . 39 

1868  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 135 

1872  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1874  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Exceptionally  bold 

strike . 465 


1 877  Proof-45  (PCGS).  A  Proof  coin  that  spent  a 
year  or  two  in  circulation.  An  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  inexpensive  (relatively  speaking)  ex¬ 


ample  of  this  famous  rarity.  . 1,295 

1881  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Ten  to  20  times 
rarer  than  an  equivalent  Proof! . 995 


1881  MS-62  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant  with  just  a 
whisper  of  light  golden  toning.  Remarkable  for 
its  low  business  strike  mintage,  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  five-cent  denomination .  625 

1  882  MS-65  (NGC).  Pale  champagne  iridescence. 
A  delightful  example.  The  devices  are  sharp  and 


the  fields  have  a  texture  intermediate  between 


satiny  and  prooflike . 535 

1883  Shield.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 535 

1883  Shield.  EF-40 . 42 


Lilierlv  Head  Nickels 

The  coin  market  moves  in  cycles,  and  popularity 
trends  change.  Some  time  ago  we  were  lamenting 
that  Liberty  Head  nickels  1883-1913  were  out  of 
favor,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  1913  rarity — as  rari¬ 
ties  seem  to  be  in  favor  in  just  about  every  season. 
However,  as  it  is  believed  there  were  only  five  1913 
Liberty  Head  nickels  struck,  and  only  four  can  be 
accounted  for,  and  two  are  in  museums,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  such  a  piece  is  not  realistic  for  the 
average  numismatist,  or  even  the  most  securely  fi¬ 
nanced  collector. 

The  regular  series  of  Liberty  Head  nickels,  those 
made  in  some  quantity  for  circulation,  1883-1912, 
are  readily  collectible  and  are  fascinating  to  as¬ 
semble.  We  have  always  liked  the  Liberty  Head 
design,  one  reason  being  that  the  nickel  played 
such  an  important  part  in  American  life  and  com¬ 
merce  during  its  era.  We  have  all  heard  about  the 


five-cent  cigar,  the  nickel  glass  of  beer,  and  the 
nickelodeon  theatre.  In  fact,  about  20  years  ago 
when  we  wrote  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  romance  of  the  nickel  was  included.  By 
the  way,  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins  is  now  out  of 
print — we  had  reprinted  it  several  times,  but  have 
decided  to  let  it  go  out  of  print  now.  Thus,  copies 
are  only  available  from  sellers  of  out-of-print  nu¬ 
mismatic  books.  One  of  these  years,  if  time  per¬ 
mits,  we  may  do  a  sequel  to  it — the  title  was  quite 
popular. 

Liberty  nickels  of  the  1883-1912  era  offer  many 
price  opportunities  today  in  1998,  as  levels,  even 
for  high-grade  Mint  State  pieces,  are  lower  than 
they  were  a  few  years  back.  However,  the  coins 
themselves  are,  if  anything,  scarcer  (each  year  some 
coins  are  lost  to  various  hazards,  including  theft, 
disappearance,  cleaning,  and  so  on).  Stated  another 
way,  your  budget  in  this  series  goes  further  now 
than  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  even  though  coins  are 
hard  to  find.  While  owning  MS-64,  MS-65, 
Proof-64,  and  other  high-grade  coins  is  dandy — 
and  if  you  can  afford  it,  go  for  it — I  have  always 
found  worn  pieces  to  be  quite  fascinating,  as  these 
were  the  coins  that  were  actually  used  in  the  chan- 


Cub  Scouts  Enjoy  Coins 


Recently  our  receptionist,  Debbie 
McDonald,  was  in  charge  of  a  program 
involving  local  Cub  Scouts  in  Pack  165. 
Various  dens  including  Tigers, 
Wolves,  Bears,  and  Webelos  set 
up  exhibits,  which  were  to  en¬ 
tertain,  puzzle,  and  challenge 
other  scouts.  This  was  called 
“Genius  Night”  in  which 
each  was  to  try  to  stump 
the  others.  The 
Webelos  den  of  the 
Wolverines  stumped  all 
the  cubs  and  all  but  one 
parent  with  a  little  coin 
quiz  which  was  taken  by 
about  100  people,  di¬ 
vided  equally  between 
Cubs  and  parents.  Each 
participant  wrote  answers  on 
a  secret  ballot. 

These  four  coins  were  shown: 

1 .  1835  half  cent,  the  oldest  coin  in  the 
group,  AU-55  grade.  “This  is  the  smallest 
denomination  of  United  States  coin  ever 
made.  They  were  produced  from  1793  to 
1857  made  of  copper.” 

2.  1972  Lincoln  cent,  Doubled  Die  va¬ 
riety,  MS-65. 

3.  1 88 1-S  Morgan  silver  dollar  struck  at 


the  San  Francisco  Mint,  MS-63. 

4.  1934  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  half 
dollar,  MS-64. 

The  onlookers  were  told 
that  one  coin  had  a  value  of 
$29,  another  had  a  value 
of  $365,  and  two  others 
fell  in  between.  They 
were  to  pick  the  high 
and  low  figures. 

The  answers  were  that 
the  “1972  Doubled  die 
cent,  although  it  is  not  very 
old,  is  the  most  valuable 
because  the  Mint  made  a 
mistake  during  the  die 
preparation,  and  under 
magnification  some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  on  the  obverse  (front)  are 
doubled.  These  are  very  popular  with  col¬ 
lectors,  and  many  people  want  to  own 


one. 


The  cheapest  coin  was  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  to  look  at  from  an  outsiders 
viewpoint,  the  1  88 1-S  silver  dollar.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  valued  at  just  $29.  “Although 
this  coin  is  old,  made  of  silver,  and  of  high 
grade,  there  are  millions  of  them  in  exist¬ 
ence,  more  than  enough  for  the  demand. 
Because  of  this  the  price  is  low. 
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ncls  of  commerce,  the  nickels  that  were  dropped 
into  slots,  that  were  paid  to  movie  cashiers,  that 
bought  that  five-cent  cigar. 

1883  No  CENTS.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 285 


1 884  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  frosty. . 825 

1884  MS-63.  Brilliant . 219 

1884  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  toning . 219 

1886  AU-53.  Light  toning . 419 

1887  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  gold  toning. 575 

1888  MS-63  (NGC) . 185 

1888  AU-55.  Light  gold  surfaces . 135 

1889  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  golden  toning.  ...  195 

1889  MS-63.  Gray  golden  toning . 145 

1890  Proof-64.  Brilliant . 265 

1893  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  surfaces . 775 

1893  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 765 


1895  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  295 

1896  MS-63  (NGC).  Light  gold  toning.  Recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  scarcer  dates  of  the  era.  215 

1900  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence  .  795 


1902  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175 

1903  MS-63.  Brilliant . 99 

1904  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 485 

1908  MS-64.  Brilliant . 159 

1912-D  MS-63.  An  attractive  specimen,  lightly 

toned.  A  nice  strike,  too . 365 


1912-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Another  nice  coin.  ..365 
1912-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 
attractive  golden  toning.  A  splendid  specimen  of 
this  low-mintage  issue,  recognized  as  a  key  Lib¬ 
erty  nickel  from  virtually  the  year  it  was 
minted.  However,  not  many  people  collected 
them  back  then,  and  relatively  few  were  saved. 
The  great  interest  in  collecting  Liberty  nickels 
by  date  and  mintmark  did  not  arise  until  the 
flourishing  of  Wayte  Raymond’s  album  business 
in  the  1930s.  Today,  the  1912-S  in  any  grade  is 

in  strong  demand . 1,300 

All  authentic  1912-S  nickels  are  struck  from  a  bulged 
obverse  die,  an  easy  way  to  tell  if  they  are  genuine. 

Buffalo  Nickels 

Whenever  we  go  on  a  buying  trip  we  always 
keep  an  eye  our  for  Buffalo  nickels.  This  series 
has  been  popular  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  veteran 
dealer  Abe  Kosoff  did  a  survey  of  his  customers  in 
the  1960s,  and  found  that  more  people  special¬ 
ized  in  Buffalo  nickels  than  just  about  any  other 
series.  (We  might  have  guessed  Indian  cents,  Lin¬ 
coln  cents,  or  something  else,  but  Buffalo  nickels 
emerged  on  top.)  The  late  Abe  Kosoff,  whose  es¬ 
tate  collection  we  auctioned  in  November  1985, 
had  a  long-time  love  affair  with  Buffalo  nickels, 
and  many  years  earlier  wrote  that  in  his  water¬ 
shed  sale  of  the  Michael  Higgy  Collection,  choice 
Buffalo  nickels  brought  snultiples  of  then-current 
catalogue  listings. 

In  the  present  day,  Buffalo  nickels  remain  inter¬ 
esting  to  collect.  The  series  is  a  rather  complex  one, 
as  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  numerical  grade  can 
mean  one  thing,  and  numismatic  desirability  is 
something  else  entirely.  Of  course,  this  is  true  in 
just  about  every  older  American  series,  but  it  is  par¬ 


ticularly  relevant  to  Buffalo  nickels.  When  your 
editor  (QDB),  Ray  Merena,  and  Mark  Borckardt 
are  out  in  the  field  buying  coins  for  stock,  it  takes 
a  lot  more  effort  to  buy  Buffalo  nickels  than  does 
to  buy  silver  dollars,  for  example. 

All  of  this  said,  let  me  mention  that  in  the  columns 
to  follow  there  are  some  very  nice  Buffalo  nickels, 
pieces  you  will  enjoy  if  you  have  an  eye  for  quality. 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 219 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I.  AU-55 . 22 

1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  I.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  85 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 
We  love  to  buy  choice  Mint  State  Buffalo  nick¬ 
els,  and  our  customers  love  to  buy  them  from 
us!  Quality  does  make  a  difference,  as  you  will 


see  when  you  open  your  package  from  us.  265 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 49 

1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 265 


Superb  1913-S  Type  II  Nickel 


1913-S  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Very 
sharply  struck  with  attractive  golden  surfaces. 
This  is  an  important  “condition  rarity”  among 
Buffalo  nickels . 2,895 

Of  the  basic  dates  and  mintmarks,  the  1913-S  Type  II  years 
ago  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  top  two  or  three  “key”  issues, 
but  today,  although  it  remains  as  rare  as  ever,  it  is  somewhat 
overlooked.  Publicity  does  change  as  generations  of  collectors 
come  and  go  and  different  things  are  emphasized.  Whenever  we 
see  a  nice  1913-S  Type  II  we  buy  it,  but  despite  being  rather  ag¬ 
gressive  in  this  regard,  we  usually  have  no  specimens  at  all  in 
stock  or,  at  most,  a  handful  in  different  high  grades. 

1913-S  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  An¬ 
other  lovely  Buffalo.  Sure  to  please . 1 ,095 

1913- S  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lightly 

toned . 595 

1914  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 350 

1914  MS-63.  Brilliant . 69 

1914- S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 

1914- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1915  MS-65  (NGC) . 265 

1915  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  lightly  toned 

surfaces . 265 

1915  MS-63.  Brilliant . 59 

1915- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  A 

splendid  specimen  of  an  issue  which  is  fairly 
difficult  to  find  once  you  go  looking  for 
them .  525 

191 5- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  Very 

elusive  in  this  high  grade  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  example  here  offered.  A  splendid  item  for 
the  connoisseur . 1,150 

1916  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  a  hint  of 

golden  toning . 65 

1916- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  a  hint  of 
golden  toning.  One  of  the  many  really  beautiful 


Buffalo  nickels  we  ve  recently  purchased. .  259 

1916- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Pleasing  gold  toning. 

Nice  strike! . 550 

1917  MS-64.  Brilliant . 185 

1917  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 185 

1917  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 185 

1917  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  a  whisper  of 

light  golden  toning . 1 85 

1917- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  A 

splendid  specimen  of  an  issue  which  can  be 
called  rare  at  this  grade  level . 935 

1917-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Lustrous  light  gold  ton¬ 
ing . 719 

1917-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Attractive  light  golden 
toning . 719 


1918-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Delicately  toned.  A  su¬ 
perb  strike,  and  worthy  of  close  attention  and 
interest  for  this  fact,  in  addition  to  its  quality  as 
an  MS-64.  If  you  could  find  10  specimens  of 
the  1918-D  Buffalo  nickel  in  MS-64  grade  and 
line  them  up  in  a  row,  we  expect  this  would  be 
at  the  head  of  the  group,  quality-wise!  A  find 


for  the  connoisseur  and  specialist . 2,295 

1918-D  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  nice  combina¬ 
tion  of  high  grade  and  low  price . 495 

1919  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 


Gorgeous  1919-D  Nickel 


1919-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  attractive 
light  golden  toning.  This  gorgeous  1919-D  is 
one  of  the  nicest  examples  we  have  had  in  recent 
years.  An  opportunity  for  the  connoisseur  to 
acquire  a  truly  outstanding  piece,  a  Buffalo 
nickel  that  will  be  displayed  with  pleasure  for 
many  years  to  come . 2,450 

Gorgeous  1919-S  Nickel 


1919-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper 
of  toning.  A  splendid  coin  of  especially  choice 
quality;  one  of  the  nicest  we  have  ever  seen  or 
handled,  a  coin  that  outranks  some  we’ve  seen 
graded  as  MS-65!  It  quality  is  your  forte,  you’ll 
really  enjoy  having  this  as  a  centerpiece  in  t  our 
collection . 4.1  50 
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Notable  Mint  State  1920-S  Nickel 


Beautiful  Gem  1928-S  5< 


JVICKtiL  FIVE-CENT  PIECES 


1920-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Wonderful  lustre  with 
toning  in  blue  and  gold.  Very  attractive.  A  su¬ 
perb  strike  lor  a  1920-S.  Quality  such  as  this  is 
very  difficult  to  find.  A  true  prize,  this  1920-S 
will  delight  the  connoisseur  and  advanced  nu¬ 
mismatist.  Certainly,  this  variety  in  this  grade 
is  one  of  the  key  issues  to  completing  a  Buffalo 


nickel  set . 4,150 

1921  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 345 


Superb  MS-65  1921-S  5« 


1921-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  delightful  example  and 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  we’ve  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  in  recent  times.  The  surfaces  are 
satiny  and  most  design  features  are  bold.  Deli¬ 
cately  toned  in  pastel  golden  brown  and  gray, 
with  hints  of  pale  blue  at  the  obverse  rim.  The 
1921-S  is  an  important  condition  rarity  at  the 
MS-65  level . 4,750 


this  coin,  and  if  you  want  a  superb  specimen, 
this  is  it!  . 4,850 

Outstanding  1924-S  Nickel 


1924-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous 
with  delicate  toning.  One  of  the  rarest  of  all 
Buffalo  nickels  in  high  grades.  A  great  find  for 
the  specialist  who  wants  a  high-grade  piece  at  a 
relatively  low  (considering  the  variety)  price. 
Both  considerations  come  together  nicely  in 
this  coin.  Probably  worth  more  than  the  price 
we  ask,  which  is  only . 3,150 

1924- S  EF-40  (ANACS) . 1,295 

1925  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1925- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Far-above-average  strike. 

Remarkable  for  its  quality.  In  this  condition, 
rare.  . 1,850 

1925-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Highly  lustrous  and  very 
beautiful.  Delicate  iridescent  toning.  An  out¬ 
standing  specimen  and  an  especially  nice  strike, 
of  one  of  the  key  issues  (in  this  grade)  in  the 
Buffalo  series.  Another  splendid  coin,  another 


find  for  the  specialist . 1,850 

1926  MS-65  (PCGS) . 125 

1926  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75 


Superb  Mint  State  1926-S  Rarity 


Notable  1921-S  Nickel 


1921-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper 
of  delicate  toning.  A  coin  that  has  it  all:  high 
grade,  nice  strike,  and,  equally  important,  su¬ 
perb  aesthetic  appeal.  A  true  “wonder  coin”  for 


the  Buffalo  nickel  specialist . 2,950 

1923  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125 


Memorable  1924-S  Nickel 


1924-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  surfaces  with 
light  toning,  a  far-above-average  strike,  and  su¬ 
perb  eye  appeal.  A  tremendous  “find”  for  the 
specialist  and  connoisseur.  This  MS-64  piece, 
very  nicely  struck,  is  worth  more  in  our  opinion 
(although  we  are  not  charging  more),  than  an 
MS-65  or  MS-66  piece  of  average  strike  would 
be  worth.  Quality  comes  to  the  forefront  with 


1926-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  great  find!  A  splendid 
coin  with  light  rose  and  golden  toning,  a  wonder¬ 
ful  example  of  this  key  date  and  mintmark — a 
variety  which  is  traditionally  one  of  the  very  last 
to  be  acquired  in  a  specialized  collection  This 
piece  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  Buffalo  nick¬ 
els  of  any  date  or  mintmark  to  come  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  recent  times.  How  lucky  we  are  to  have  it 
in  stock,  and  how  lucky  you  are  to  have  the 
chance  to  purchase  it.  Certainly,  this  will  be  the 


centerpiece  of  a  fine  collection . 9,950 

1927  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1927- D  MS-64  (NGC).  Beautiful  light  iridescent 

toning . 575 

1928  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1928- D  MS-64  (PCGS) . 1 15 

1928-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 


To  Order  Call  Toll-Free 
1-800-222-5993 
or  fax  us  at 
1-603-569-5319 
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1928-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  light  blue  and 
iridescent  toning  over  sharply  struck,  lustrous 
surfaces.  A  very  difficult  issue  to  find  at  this 
grade  level,  although  the  issue  is  relatively  avail¬ 
able  in  lower  grades.  A  great  find  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  and  specialist . 4,150 

1928- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  at  the  centers 

with  wisps  of  blue  and  gold  at  the  borders.  The 
fields  have  a  texture  intermediate  between  sat¬ 
iny  and  prooflike,  an  unusual  feature  for  the 
era.  A  splendid  coin  that  you  will  really  enjoy 
owning . 1,295 

1929  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 250 

1929  MS-64.  Brilliant . 69 

1929- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1929- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 75 

1930-  S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145 

1934-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,450 

1934- D  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 79 

1935  MS-64.  Brilliant . 35 

1935- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 69 

1936  Type  II.  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  First  of 

the  mirror-surface  Proofs  in  the  Buffalo  series 
(the  earlier  Proofs,  1913-1916,  had  Matte  Proof 
surfaces,  satiny,  not  mirrorlike) . 1,250 

1936  Type  II.  Proof-64  (NGC).  Another  recently 

purchased  piece,  a  beautiful  coin  with  deep 
mirror  Proof  fields . 975 

1936- D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 85 

1936-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  toning . 85 

1936-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1936-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79 

1936-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 42 

1936-S/S  FS5C-020.  Repunched  mintmark.  MS- 

64  (PCGS).  Light  iridescent  toning . 295 

1937  Proof-64.  A  lovely  specimen  having  sharp 

satiny  devices,  mirror  fields,  and  golden  gray 
iridescence . 795 

1937  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 23 


Mint  State  1937-D  3-Legged 


1937-D  3-Legged.  MS-63  (NGC).  Light  golden 
toning  over  lustrous  surfaces.  One  of  the  nicest 
we  have  ever  seen  or  handled  of  this  curious  die 
anomaly,  sure  to  be  a  showpiece  in  any  collec¬ 


tion . 3,450 

1937-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 38 

1937-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 38 

1937-S  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 189 

1937-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 29 
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1938  Buffalo.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 69 

1938-D  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant.  What  do  you  do 
when  you  have  a  lot  of  something  and  it  sells 
well?  The  answer:  Buy  more  if  you  can!  Some 
time  ago  we  made  a  special  purchase  of  MS-66 
Buffalo  nickels,  found  that  our  customers  liked 


them,  and,  lo  and  behold,  we  were  able  to  buy 
some  more.  As  we  go  to  press  we  have  precisely 
24  pieces  in  stock.  Each  is  a  lustrous  gem.  Buy 

from  one  to  five  coins  for,  each . 42 

1938-D.  MS-63.  More  “Special  Purchase  News.” 
Luck  has  been  with  us,  and  we  have  78 — count 


them — 78  beautiful,  brilliant,  lustrous  MS-63 
1938-D  Buffalo  nickels  on  hand  as  this  issue  of 
the  Rare  Coin  Review  goes  to  press.  We  invite 
you  to  buy  one  for  $19,  or  squirrel  away  your 


own  hoard  of  10  pieces  for  just . 172 

1938-D/S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 


When  a  Feller  Needs  “Your  Unseen  Friend ” 


The  above  appeared  in  a  full  page 
advertisement  in  Business  Week,  July  11, 
1949,  page  50,  and  emphasizes  the  value  of 
the  nickel.  Not  only  does  the  vendor  have  a 
case  full  of  "ICE  5<t  COLD  ”  beverages,  but 
also  the  text  is  interesting.  We  reprint  it 
herewith: 

Yes,  Willie  certainly  needs  a  “nickel”. . . 
a  five-cent  piece  to  pay  for  his  best  girl’s 
bottle  of  pop. 

But  if  he  were  in  Ecuador  it  could  be  a 
“sucre”  or  in  Hyderabad  a  1/4  “rupee.”  In 
older  days  it  might  even  have  been  the 
“threepenny-bit”  of  an  Irish  lad  or  the  5- 
satang  of  a  Siamese.  And  lots  of  other 
names  in  other  places.  For  coins  made  of 
nickel,  or  one  of  its  alloys,  have  been 
adopted  by  more  than  100  governments. 

These  coins  vary  in  value  with  time  and 
place.  Some  increase,  some  decrease,  some 


have  become  collectors’  items...  a  1913 
Liberty  Head  “nickel”  recently  brought 
$3,750.00  for  its  owner.  But  they  all  had 
one  thing  in  common,  to  make  them  stand 
up  under  constant  handling.  They  all  had 
an  Unseen  Friend  in  Nickel. 

For  coins,  like  so  many  other  things, 
must  be  made  of  a  metal  that  will  last  and 
keep  a  pleasing  color  through  the  years. 
They  must  not  be  too  hard  to  be  stamped 
out...  but  hard  enough  not  to  wear  out. 
They  must  be  easy  to  mint,  yet  difficult  to 
counterfeit. 

Just  one  more  way  Nickel  is  Your  Unseen 
Friend.  It’s  “Unseen"  because  Nickel  is 
usually  combined  with  other  metals  to 
help  them  do  special  jobs  and  you  seldom 
see  it  in  its  pure  state.  It’s  your  “ Friend ”  be¬ 
cause  it  serves  you  every  day  in  many  a 
way. 


.l(,IT(‘isiin  Nil  ki*ls 

1939-D  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Nearly  gone!  We  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  special  purchase  of  dozens 
of  Mint  State  examples  of  this  key  date,  and 
offered  quantity  lots.  Now  as  we  go  to  press 
most  are  gone,  and  by  actual  count  we  have  just 
17  remaining.  We  invite  you  to  buy  from  one 


to  five  coins,  for  . 45 

1939-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 17 

1954-S/D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129 


1954-S/D  Overmintmark.  We  have  been  buying  a 
lot  of  things,  and  some  time  ago  we  made  the 
fortunate  find  of  dozens  of  PCGS-certified  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  1954-S/D  Overmintmark,  each 
encapsulated  as  MS-64.  These  are  brilliant,  lus¬ 
trous  pieces,  with  some  light  waterspotting  as 
sometimes  seen  (otherwise  they  might  grade 
MS-65).  This  variety  seems  to  be  fairly  scarce, 
normally  we  wouldn’t  have  even  a  single  piece 
in  stock.  As  we  go  to  press  we  have  just  10 
pieces  remaining,  not  enough  for  us  to  offer 
quantities  any  longer,  but  we  do  invite  you  to 
pick  up  a  single  piece  for  just . 65 


Don  t  Miss  Our 
Free  Offer! 


As  a  lagniappe,  if  you  request  it 
when  placing  your  coin  or 
book  order  for  $50  or 
more,  we  will  send 
you  one  of  these  spe¬ 
cial  tokens — your 
choice.  Or,  if  your 
order  is  for  $  1 00  or 
more,  we  ll  send  you 
both  ol  them.  However, 
these  must  be  re¬ 
quested,  as  they  cost 
us  into  lour  figures 
to  have  made,  and 
we  only  want  appre¬ 
ciative  new  owners. 

Limit:  two  free  to¬ 
kens  per  client. 


If  you  want  to  buy  some  tokens , 
we  offer  these  for  $4.50  each , 
limit  five  per  buyer. 

All  offers  are  subject  to  availability.  Once  our  supply 
is  depleted,  there  will  be  no  more. 
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Coin  Quiz 

Whodunit? 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 


We  give  clues  concerning  10  different  people  important 
in  American  coins  and/or  paper  money  and  who  did  vari¬ 
ous  things.  How  many  can  you  identify?  Get  six  or  more 
right,  and  you  are  doing  well.  Get  seven  or  eight  right,  and 
you  are  in  the  expert  class  or  close  to  it.  Get  nine  or  10 
correct,  and  you  should  consider  writing 
Who  s  Who  in  Numismatics.  Actu¬ 
ally,  this  issue’s  quiz  should  not  be 
all  that  difficult  for  anyone  with 
even  a  beginning  interest  in  the 
tradition  of  our  hobby. 


tor  in  many  fields  including  gold  coins,  pat¬ 
terns  (he  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  and 
Edgar  H.  Adams  furnished  the  photographs 
for  it),  and  silver  coins.  In  1933  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  named  him  as  his  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

a.  Francis  Elias  Spinner. 

b.  Lyman  H.  Low. 

c.  Andrew  Mellon. 

d.  William  H.  Woodin. 

4*  Baltimore  has  a  rich  numismatic  tra¬ 
dition,  and  over  the  years  residents  of  that 
city  have  formed  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  American  collections  ever  gathered.  All 
but  one  of  the  following  is  from  Baltimore. 
Can  you  pick  the  one  who  was  from  somewhere  else 
(Cleveland;  actually,  it  was  his  wife  who  was  the  primary 
collector  in  the  family)? 

a.  T.  Harrison  Garrett. 

b.  Ambassador  R.  Henry  Norweb. 

c.  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr. 

d.  Waldo  C.  Newcomer. 
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COINS  OF  THE  WOF 


1  •  Called  the  “numismatic 
showman”  by  veteran  dealer  Abe 
Kosoff,  this  Fort  Worth,  TX,  dealer 
single-handedly  made  the  1913 
Liberty  Head  nickel  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  coin  in  America.  In  the  1930s 
via  his  own  radio  program  and  Star 
Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia  he  offered  to 
pay  a  premium  for  such  a  coin. 
Streetcar  conductors,  schoolchildren, 
bank  tellers,  and  others  scanned  their 
change  in  the  hope  of  spotting  the 
coveted  date. 

a.  Joseph  Zanoni. 

b.  B.  Max  Mehl. 

c.  F.  Trifet. 

d.  V.  Canadiensis. 


2*  Known  as  “Mr.  Redbook,”  this  Racine,  WI, 
executive  of  Western  Printing  Co.  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  issuing  on  a  regular  yearly  basis  two  books 
on  United  States  coins,  a  Handbook  listing  dealer 
buying  prices  (first  published  in  1941)  and  a  Guide 
Book  listing  retail  prices  (first  published  in  1946).  You 
know  him  under  his  pen  name,  which  was: 

a.  Richard  S.  Yeoman. 

b.  George  Sand. 

c.  M.H.  Bolender. 

d.  S.S.  Elreep. 

3.  This  well-known  American  industrialist  was  one  of 
the  first  to  write  about  the  investment  merits  of  buying 
U.S.  coins,  gold  coins  in  particular.  He  was  an  avid  collec¬ 


5.  Another  pick-the-outsider  question:  A  depic¬ 
tion  of  all  but  one  of  these  famous  (and  not-so- 
famous)  people  can  be  found  on  a 
U.S.  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  “classic”  era  1892- 
1954.  Who  was  not  honored? 

a.  P.T.  Barnum. 

b.  Sen.  Joseph  Robinson. 

c.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

d.  Booker  T.  Washington. 

This  medical  doctor  was  at 
one  time  in  charge  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint.  While  in  that  capacity  he 
lost  no  time  in  having  some  “delica¬ 
cies”  struck  for  his  own  cabinet. 

a.  David  Rittenhouse. 

b.  Benjamin  Rush, 

c.  Henry  R.  Linderman. 

d.  William  H.  Sheldon. 


7 •  Just  about  any  survey  of 
numismatic  specialists  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  man  is  at  the  top,  or 
at  least  very  high  on  the  list,  of 
early  19th-century  medalists.  One 
of  his  best  known  early  productions 
is  the  1826  Erie  Canal  medal,  and 
some  believe  that  he  may  have  cut  the 
dies  for  the  1824  Washington-Lafayette  medalet 
and  counterstamp  dies. 

a.  Richard  Trested. 

b.  Charles  Cushing  Wright. 

c.  Christian  Gobrecht. 

d.  James  B.  Longacre. 

8.  This  lady  was  the  personification  of  enthusiasm.  Her 
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accomplishments  include  being  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  (the  first 
woman  to  hold  that  office),  writing  many 
articles  and  a  book  or  two,  and  being  im¬ 
portant  in  the  Token  and  Medal  Society. 

a.  Virginia  Culver. 

b.  Anna  Willess  Williams. 

c.  Mollie  Naerup. 

d.  Margo  Russell. 


9.  A  Detroit  department  store  executive,  he  was  a 
man  of  many  numismatic  talents.  He  was  among  the  first  to  study 
technical  varieties  of  Barber  coins  and  Morgan  dollars  to  find  such 
things  as  repunched  mintmarks  (in  an  era  before  Bill  Fivaz  and  J.T. 
Stanton  had  been  born),  he  collected  many  great  American  rarities 
(particularly  in  the  silver  series),  and,  oh  yes,  he  wrote  the  standard  ref¬ 
erence  book  on  copper  cents  1816- 1857. 

a.  W.  Elliot  Woodward. 


b.  Francis  Worcester  Doughty, 

c.  Edward  Maris,  M.D. 

d.  Howard  R.  Newcomb. 

10.  When  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  dedicated  its  new  building  in  1908, 
at  1  55th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  the  frieze  around  the  structure  bore 
the  names  of  many  prominent  numismatists 
who  had  been  selected  for  recognition.  How¬ 
ever,  just  onrwas  from  the  United  States: 

a.  Archer  Huntington. 

b.  Sylvester  S.  Crosby. 

c.  Augustus  B.  Sage. 

d.  Edward  D.  Cogan. 
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Denver  Nuggets:  The  191 1~D  Cents 


by  Tom  LaMarre 

The  year  1*91  1  provided  many  noteworthy  “firsts”  for  the  report,  “The  first  coinage  made 
record  book.  Ray  Harroun,  in  a  six-cylinder  Marmon  “Wasp,  pieces  was  on  May  20,  1911. 


lere 


of  b 


ronze  one-cent 


won  the  inaugural  Indianapolis  500  race.  In  the  rush  to  be  the 
first  at  the  South  Pole,  Norwegian  explorer  Roald  Amundsen 
emerged  the  victor,  beating  by  several  weeks  a  doomed  British 
expedition  led  by  Robert  F.  Scott.  On  Wall  Street,  securities  of 
automotive  companies  were  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  first  time. 

In  other  news,  the  first  extensive  motion 
picture  studio  was  built  in  Hollywood,  and 
halfway  between  the  major  cities  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Midwest,  the  Denver  Mint 
struck  its  first  cents. 

Born  during  a  late  1850s  gold  rush 
(“Pikes  Peak  or  Bust”!),  Denver  acquired 
additional  wealth  during  the  silver-mining 
boom  of  the  1880s  and  1890s.  The  Denver 
Mint  officially  opened  in  1906,  but  for  several 
years  its  output  was  limited  to  silver  and  gold  coins. 

By  1910,  however,  Denver  had  become  the  commer¬ 
cial  center  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  it  was 
no  longer  logical  or  economical  to  ship  cents  and 
nickels  into  the  area  when  they  could  be  made  locally 
right  at  the  Denver  Mint. 

Before  1908,  all  cents  and  nickel  five-cent  pieces  had 
been  struck  at  the  main  mint  in  Philadelphia.  A  1906  law  autho¬ 
rized  the  production  of  minor  coins  at  the  branch  mints,  and  two 
years  later  the  San  Francisco  Mint  made  history  when  it  struck 
Indian  Head  cents  bearing  the  “S”  mintmark.  Denver  Mint  offi¬ 
cials  had  to  wait  for  the  go-ahead  until  1911,  two  years  after  the 
Lincoln  cent  made  its  debut. 

Writing  under  the  heading  “Mint  of  the  United  States  at 


Those  first  191 1-D  cents  were  struck  under  the  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  coining  department,  Jabin  B.  Baldwin,  who,  as  it 
turned  out,  lived  only  a  short  time  thereafter.  He  died  on  January 
12,  1912,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Wells.  In  the  following 
year’s  annual  report,  Wells  briefly  mentioned  another  milestone, 
the  striking  of  the  first  Denver  Mint  nickels  (in  1912). 

The  Denver  Mint  went  on  to  strike  1 2.6  million  cents  in 
1911.  For  a  state  with  fewer  than  800,000  residents,  it  was 
an  impressive  beginning.  Records  indicate  that  workers  in 
the  Denver  Mint’s  refining  department  melted  452 
bronze  ingots  and  operated  on  more  than  1.7  million  troy 
ounces  of  bronze  during  the  fiscal  year  that  accounted  for 
most  of  the  production  of  191 1 -dated  cents.  Wells 
calculated  the  “percent  of  coin  to  the  amount  [of 
bronze]  operated  upon"  at  75%  for  one-cent 
pieces,  reflecting  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
than  in  the  striking  of  nickel  and  silver  coins. 

Nevertheless,  most  191 1-D  cents  were 
weakly  struck,  according  to  information  printed 
in  Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  United 
States  Coins.  Loss  of  design  details  was  a  recurring 
problem  in  the  early  years  of  Denver’s  cent  pro¬ 
duction,  characterizing  the  scarce  1914-D  cent,  and 
to  an  even  greater  degree,  the  1922  “Plain  cent,  which  is 
completely  missing  the  “D”  mintmark.  This,  indeed,  is  poor  strik¬ 
ing  in  its  ultimate  form! 

Other  valuable  cents  from  the  “Mile  High  City”  include  the 
1944-D/S,  the  bronze  1943-D,  and  any  truly  choice  MS-65  ex¬ 
amples  minted  before  1929.  And  to  think,  it  all  started  with  a 
handful  of  Lincoln  cents  struck  on  a  long-ago  springtime  Saturday 


Denver,”  Mint  Director  George  E.  Roberts  noted  in  his  annual  when  William  Howard  Taft  was  president! 
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UNITED  STATES  SILVER 

Coins  for  Sale 


Hall  Dimes 

Although  the  series  of  half  dimes  is  rather  com¬ 
pact,  we  have  a  very  nice — indeed  quite  remark¬ 
able  holding  of  them.  Starting  things  off  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  high-grade  1800;  followed  by  two  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  1835,  both  choice  Mint  State;  af¬ 
ter  which  comes  a  very  exciting  presentation  of 
Liberty  Seated  varieties.  Most  all  Liberty  Seated 
half  dimes,  even  most  of  the  rarer  ones,  are  quite 
affordable.  The  series  is  recommended  to  anyone 
who  enjoys  Liberty  Seated  coinage  combined 
with  a  significant  collecting  challenge,  but  also 
with  the  possibility  of  ultimately  forming  a  nearly 
complete  collection. 

Choice  1800  Half  Dime 


1800  Valentine-1.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Attractively 
toned  in  deep  russet  and  light  blue.  A  high- 
grade  and  artistically  satisfying  example  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Draped  Bust  obverse  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse.  Really 


choice!  You’ll  like  this  one . 3,695 

1832  V-l.  AU-50  (PCGS) . 229 


1835  V-5.  Small  Date,  Large  5C.  MS-64  (NGC). 
The  central  areas  are  brilliant  changing  to  gold 
at  the  borders.  The  fields  show  considerable 
proof  like  character.  A  splendid  half  dime,  and 
one  that  will  compare  favorably  with  some  cer¬ 


tified  as  MS-65!  Quality,  this  is  it!  . 1 ,295 

1835  V-6.  Small  Date,  Large  5C.  MS-64 

(PCGS).  Sharp  and  lustrous.  A  beauty.  Another 

piece  that  could  take  MS-65  honors . 1,295 

1835  V-6.  AU-53  (ANACS) . 235 

1835  V-7.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Nicely  toned  in  gold 
and  rose . 535 


filHTlv  Seated  Half  Dimes 

1837  Liberty  Seated.  No  Stars,  Flat-Top  1.  MS- 

64  (PCGS).  Attractive,  very  lustrous,  and  with 
beautiful  mint  frost.  If  you  have  been  searching 
for  a  high-quality  example  for  your  type  set,  this 
may  well  be  it.  We  also  note  that  Walter  Breen  in 
his  Encyclopedia  notes  that  the  Flat-Top  1  variety 
is  much  rarer  in  choice  condition  than  the  Peak- 
lop  1  type,  which  may  be  the  case  (although  our 
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own  experience  differs) .  In  any  event,  we  are 
charging  no  extra  premium  for  any  additional 
rarity  that  the  variety  might  have.  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  marvelous  opportunity. . 1,595 

This  design  was  adapted  from  Christian  Gobrechts 
beautiful  silver  dollar  of  1836  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  motifs  in  the  half  dime  series.  Liberty  Seated  half  dimes 
(and  dimes,  too)  without  obverse  stars  were  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  1837  and  at  New  Orleans  in  1838 
(1838-0)  and  not  otherwise.  The  absence  of  stars  gives  them 
a  cameo-like  aspect. 

1839  No  Drapery.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  frosty, 

lustrous — and  a  nice  strike,  too!  . 725 

1844  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  mostly 
prooflike.  An  extremely  choice  specimen,  nicer 
than  some  we  have  seen  graded  MS-65.  You’ll 
really  appreciate  this  if  it  becomes  part  of  your 
collection . 595 

Notable  1844-0  Half  Dime 


1844-0  V-l.  Medium  O.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Nicely 
toned  in  light  gold  with  a  hint  of  sea  blue.  Rare 
this  nice.  A  prize  for  the  Liberty  Seated  special¬ 
ist . 2,695 

1845  MS-64  (NGC).  Very  deep  strike  with  excep¬ 
tional  detail.  Lustrous  and  frosty  with  delicate 

toning . 595 

1845  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light  golden 

toning . 595 

1845  AU-58  (NGC) . 135 

1849  Repunched  date.  VF-20 . 49 

1851-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning 
over  silver  surfaces.  Quite  elusive  at  this 

grade  level .  795 

1851-0  AU-55  (NGC) . 235 

1853  No  Arrows.  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Very 
rare  in  all  grades,  especially  so  in  Mint  State. 
Although  the  Guide  Book  suggests  that  135,000 
were  struck,  it  is  likely  the  case  that  the  vast 


Maximize  Your  Enjoyment! 

Buy  a  book  or  two  or  three  for  your 
library.  We  encourage  you  to  do  this, 
and  to  help  you  along  we  offer  you  spe¬ 
cial  discounts.  See  our  Book  Section! 


majority  of  these  were  retained  at  the  Mint  and 
melted,  for  at  the  time  the  bullion  or  melt-down 
value  of  such  pieces  was  higher  than  their  face 
value,  and  it  would  have  been  an  exercise  in 
futility  to  have  released  them.  This  untenable 
situation  was  rectified  by  the  Act  of  February 
21,  1853,  which  reduced  the  authorized 
weight.  Later  issues  produced  under  this  legis¬ 
lation  had  arrows  at  the  date,  were  of  lighter 
weight,  and  circulated  freely.  A  popular  and 


eagerly  sought  three-year  design  type . 750 

1853  Arrows.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers 
with  light  yellow  peripheral  toning . 675 


Arrows  were  added  to  the  date  to  signify  the  reduced 
weight  authorized  by  the  Act  of  February  21,  1853.  Although 
the  weight  stayed  at  the  reduced  level,  arrows  were  used  only 
through  1855,  then  discontinued. 

1853  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Delicate  golden 
gray  iridescence  complements  the  frosty  devices 


and  satiny  fields . 675 

1853  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 675 

1854  Arrows.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous . 635 

1854  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 635 

1854  AU-58 . 145 


Gem  1854-0  Half  Dime 


1854-0  Arrows.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A 
splendid  specimen,  one  of  the  nicest  we  have 
ever  seen  or  handled.  A  great  find  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur.  One  of  the  prize  issues  in  our  half 

dime  inventory. . 4,650 

1854-0  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Medium  blue 
and  iridescent  toning.  A  splendid  coin  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  seldom  seen  except  when  old-time  collec¬ 
tions  are  brought  on  the  market . 1,795 

1854-0  Arrows.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  es¬ 
pecially  frosty.  Delicate  golden  toning  around 
the  rims.  The  New  Orleans  version  is  consider¬ 
ably  rarer  in  this  grade  than  is  the  Philadelphia 


Mint  1 854  half  dime . 795 

1857  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  frosty  with  a 

hint  of  golden  toning.  A  superb  piece . 525 

1857  MS-63  (NGC).  A  lustrous,  beautiful  coin — 
you’ll  like  it! . 219 


1858  Inverted  Date.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant 
and  frosty  with  some  light  golden  toning. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  diecutting  er- 
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rors  of  the  19th  century.  The  date  was  first 
cut  upside  down  and  then  corrected!  A  “fun 
coin  you  II  enjoy  having  in  your  collection. 
The  die  blunder  is  sharply  visible  under  low 
magnification .  1,750 

1858  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  525 

1858  Clashed  dies.  EF-45 . 55 

1859  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  surfaces  with  deli¬ 

cate  toning.  Important  sub-type  with  hollow 
star  points  and  slightly  differently  configured 
Miss  Liberty.  . 1,350 

This  design  variation  is  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  Mint 
Engraver  Anthony  C.  Paquet.  Elsewhere  in  numismatics, 
Paquet  is  remembered  not  only  for  many  pattern  coins,  but 
for  the  distinctive  reverse  employed  on  certain  varieties  of 
1861  $20  gold  pieces.  Interestingly,  the  New  Orleans  1859- 
O  half  dime  is  of  the  standard  type — not  the  Paquet  varia¬ 
tion. 

1859-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  This  issue  is 
relatively  available  in  lower  grades,  but  is  fairly 
elusive  in  Mint  State,  particularly  in  the  high 
preservation  offered  here . 925 

1859- 0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Especially  lustrous  and 

brilliant.  A  splendid  specimen,  not  often 
seen .  925 

1860- 0  AU-50  (NGC) . 85 

1862  MS-65  (NGC)  Brilliant.  Pivotal  Civil  War 

year . 995 

1863- S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  This  1863-S 

combines  high  gi*ade,  great  eye  appeal,  and  a 
generous  measure  of  rarity.  A  true  find  for  the 
connoisseur  and  specialist . 1,575 

1864  MS-63.  Attractive  gunmetal-blue  toning.  A 

business  strike,  not  a  Proof,  and  thus  of  great 
rarity. . 1,295 

1864- S  MS-60.  Light  gold  toning.  About  as  nice  as 

this  issue  is  generally  found.  Branch  mint  half 
dimes  were  not  recognized  for  their  numismatic 
desirability  until  two  or  three  decades  later,  by 
which  time  most  had  acquired  wear . 625 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  as  late  as  the  1880s 
there  was  only  one  dealer  specializing  in  San  Francisco  Mint 
silver  coins.  In  high  grades,  nearly  all  issues  of  the  1850s  and 
1 860s  are  rare. 

1865  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  splendid  gem  with  light 

lilac  toning.  The  1865  is  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  dates  of  the  half  dime  series.  Not  only  is  the 
Proof  mintage  low  (just  500  pieces),  but  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  are  rare  as  well . 1,750 

1866  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  at  the  centers  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  gorgeous  iridescent  toning  on  the 


Quality! 

It  pays  to  buy  quality.  We  do,  and 
you  should,  too.  In  that  way,  your  first 
cost  is  your  last  cost,  too!  Quality  never 
goes  out  of  style.  At  Bowers  and  Mer- 
ena  Galleries  we  have  been  delivering 
quality  coins  to  collectors,  dealers,  and 
museums  ever  since  we  started  business 
in  1953,  and  in  the  process  have  built 
what  is  probably  Americas  most  suc¬ 
cessful  rare  coin  dealership. 


rims.  A  superb  and  numismatically  memorable 
specimen  of  one  of  the  lowest-mintage  coins  in 
the  half  dime  series.  I  he  connoisseur  will  like 
this  one . 1 ,195 

Far  rarer  than  an  equivalent  Proof,  as  Proofs  were  sold  at 
a  premium  by  the  Mint  and  were  saved  by  numismatists, 
while  business  strikes  were  generally  ignored. 

1866  EF-45.  Deep  rose  toning . 625 

1 867-S  MS-62.  1  in  date  repunched  at  base.  Frosty, 
lustrous  surfaces  with  light  golden  toning.  A 

popular  branch  mint  issue,  quite  scarce  in  Mint 

State . 695 

Walter  Breens  comment,  “usually  in  low  grades,  very  rare 
choice,”  is  worth  quoting  here  (cf.  Encyclopedia,  p.  297). 

Half  dimes  were  discontinued  in  1873.  It  was  felt  that 
when  specie  payments  were  resumed  (which,  as  it  turned  out, 
began  in  a  significant  way  on  April  20,  1876),  the  half  dime 
would  compete  with  the  nickel  five-cent  piece,  and  people 
would  prefer  the  silver  half  dimes. 

1869  MS-64.  Gorgeous  light  magenta  toning.  750 
1872  AU-58  (NGC).  Nicely  toned . 79 

Dimes 

Our  offering  of  dimes  includes  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  early  pieces,  beginning  with  a  choice  1805, 
continuing  through  worthwhile  pieces  of  the 
Capped  Bust  design,  and  really  hitting  its  stride 
among  Liberty  Seated  and  later  issues. 

Draped  liusl  Dimes 

1805  John  Reich-2.  4  Berries.  EF-40.  A  very 
nice  specimen.  This  will  look  great  in  your 
type  set! .  1,495 


1814  JR-3.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous 


with  delicate  toning . 2,195 

1820JR-1.  VF-25 . 175 


Landmark  1821  Dime 


1821  JR-6.  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  golden  and  lilac 
toning  over  highly  lustrous  surfaces.  An  excep¬ 
tionally  nice  specimen  of  this  early  issue.  A 

splendid  coin!  . 4,295 

1821  JR-7.  Large  Date.  AU-50  or  finer.  Inter¬ 
mingled  gold,  gray,  and  blue  iridescence 
complements  both  surfaces.  I  his  is  the  surface 
one  expects  to  find  on  a  piece  from  an  old-time 
private  or  museum  collection.  A  find  for  the 


connoisseur .  . 685 

1823/2  JR-1.  Small  Es.  AU-50 . 635 


1823/2  JR-3.  AU-50  (PCGS).  You'll  like  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  overall  quality.  . 635 

1824/2  JR-1.  AU-58  (NGC).  A  lovely  early  dime 

with  much  mint  lustre . 1,395 

1827  JR-3.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1 .295 

1829  JR-4.  EF-40.  Light  golden  toning . 175 

1829  JR-6.  Rarity-3.  EF-45 . 295 

1831  JR-5.  MS-63.  Rim  break  on  reverse.  Sharply 

struck.  Pleasing  light  toning . 995 

1834  JR-1.  MS-62  (NGC).  Beautiful  frosty  sur¬ 
faces  with  delicate  gold  toning  around  the  rims. 

Lots  of  eye  appeal  for  this  one! . 895 

1834  JR-5.  MS-63  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant  with 
rosy  gold  peripheral  toning.  About  equal  in 
quality  to  the  finest  example  of  the  variety 
known  to  the  authors  of  the  John  Reich  dime 
book.  You  could  search  for  years  and  not  find 

its  equal . 1,295 

1834  JR-6.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  some 
light  toning  amidst  the  stars . 495 


1835  JR-1.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Attractive  satiny  sur¬ 
faces.  A  splendid  specimen  that  will  satisfy  the 
connoisseur.  If  you  have  been  seeking  a  quality 
half  dime  of  the  Capped  Bust  type,  consider 

this  beauty. . 2,295 

1835  JR-1.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  golden  ton¬ 
ing .  1,095 

1835  JR-5.  AU-50 . 345 

1 835  JR-8.  AU-55.  Sharp  and  lustrous . 395 


1835  JR-9.  Rarity-2.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant 
and  frosty.  An  outstanding  example,  probably  in 
the  Condition  Census  for  the  die  variety.  A 
prize  for  the  alert  specialist . 2,295 

Splendid  1837  Capped  Bust  Dime 


1837  JR-4.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  splendid  and  thor¬ 
oughly  choice  example,  one  of  the  very  Finest  in 
existence — far  ahead  of  the  Finest  known  (MS- 
60)  to  the  authors  of  the  Early  U.S.  Dimes , 
1796-1837 reference  book!  . 2,850 

l.ihiTlv  Sealed  Himes 

1848  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Ideal  for  a  tvpe  set 

as  well  as  a  specialized  collection . 625 

1 850-0  EF-40.  Scarce  New  Orleans  variety. .  235 
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Pleasing  Gem  1853  Dime 


1853  Arrows.  MS-65  (PCGS).  An  especially 
pleasing  specimen,  a  brilliant,  lustrous  gem  ex¬ 
ample  ot  the  first  year  with  arrows  at  the  date. 
A  candidate  lor  inclusion  in  a  high-quality  type 

set . . . 2,695 

1853  Arrows.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Pale  champagne  iri¬ 
descence  at  the  centers  changes  to  rich  golden 
brown  peripherally.  Wisps  of  navy  blue  can  be 
seen  at  the  extreme  rims.  A  popular  three -year 


design  type . 775 

1853  Arrows.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous. 
Ever  popular  for  inclusion  in  type  sets . 475 

1853  Arrows.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  An  espe¬ 
cially  nice  example . 475 

1854  MS-61  (ANACS) . 335 

1854-0  Arrows.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Medium  gray 

and  light  golden  toning . 895 


1857-0  AU-58  (ANACS).  Brilliant  with  delicate 


peripheral  toning.  A  coin  with  much  eye  ap¬ 
peal .  325 

1863-S  AU-50.  Brilliant  and  lustrous . 575 

Rare  in  high  grades.  Most  of  these  coins  went  to  the 
Orient  and  were  melted. 

1870  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Deep  rainbow  peripheral 
toning . 575 


1873  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Frosty  with  just  a 
hint  of  pale  gold.  Eagerly  sought  because  of  its 
status  as  a  two-year  design  type.  Not  easy  to 
find  in  such  elegant  preservation.  A  splendid 


coin  the  connoisseur  will  appreciate . 2,195 

1877-CC  AU-58  (ANACS) . 109 

1882  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Gunntetal-blue  toning 
with  a  whisper  of  light  lilac . 350 

1882  MS-62 . 195 

1883  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Toned  in  blue  and  or¬ 
ange .  350 


1884-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Scarce  in  all  high 


Eureka  Springs  Yields  Token 


We  fea¬ 
tured  a  filler 
in  Rare  Coin 
Review  No. 

121  on  page  59 
about  the  Crescent 
Hotel  and  the  Basin  Park 
Hotel  owned  by  Marty  and  Elise  Roenigk  in 
Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  Col.  William  Murray  who  sent  us 
this  letter. 

Just  received  the  January/February  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  thumbed 
through  it  reading  tidbits  here  and  there, 


essayed  the  quiz,  and  saw  the  picture  and 
article  about  the  Crescent  Hotel  in  Eureka 
Springs,  Arkansas.  As  you  know,  my  one 
truly  serious  collecting  action  has  been 
Arkansas  tokens.  By  far  my  favorite  is  the 
one  in  the  enclosed  photo 
(shown  herewith). 

As  is  not  evident 
from  the  picture  in 
the  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view,  the  Crescent 
Hotel  sits  on  top 
of  a  high,  steep 
hill  whereas  the 
railroad  station  is 
down  the  depths  of 
the  valley.  Arch  Kim- 
berling  had  a  livery  stable 
which,  as  the  token  indicates,  furnished 
hotel  clients  transportation  to  and  from 
the  hotel  for  the  token  apparently  given 
to  the  clients  by  the  hotel  management. 
This  token  is  listed  in  Tom  Robinson’s 
Arkansas  Merchant  Tokens  as  a  Rarity 
1 0 — one  or  two  known.  The  rarity  alone 
makes  the  token  interesting,  but  what  I 
like  is  that  it  tells  its  own  story.  Fun! 

Sincerely, 

William  Bain  Murray 


grades . 875 

1890-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  somewhat 

proof  like . 695 

1890-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  delicate  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 549 

liarher  llimcs 

Barber  dimes  emphasize  high-grade  lightly  circu¬ 
lated  pieces,  although  some  of  lower  grades  are  of¬ 
fered  as  well,  as  are  some  Mint  State  coins. 

1892- S  AU-58  (ANACS).  Light  golden  surfaces. 

A  lovely  specimen  at  this  grade  level.  Rare, 
too! . . .  335 

1893  AU-58  (PCGS).  Deeply  toned . 1 15 

1893- 0  EF-45  (ANACS) . 159 

1894- 0  VG-8 . 75 

1895- 0  VF-35  (PCGS).  The  key  mintmark  (ex¬ 

cept  for  the  famous  1 894-S)  in  the  Barber  dime 
series.  In  demand  in  any  season . 1,395 

1895- 0  F-12 . 735 

1896  MS-63.  Brilliant . 395 

1896- 0  VF-25 . 329 

1897- S  AU-55  (NGC).  Brilliant . 315 

1898- 0  F-12 . 79 

1899- S  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Scarce . 235 

1899-S  AU-50.  Wonder  if  this  coin  has  been  to  the 

Philippines  and  back?  Many  of  the  1898-S 

pieces  went  there . 110 

1903-0  MS-60.  Lustrous . 265 

1903-S  F-12 . 350 

1905-0  EF-45 . 75 

1905- S  MS-60,  prooflike . 265 

1906  Recut  6  in  Date  (Breen-3548).  AU-58. .  135 

1906- D  AU-55.  First  year  of  Denver  Mint  coin¬ 
age .  109 

1906- 0  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 550 

1907- S  AU-55 . 159 

1908  AU-55 . 59 

1908- D  AU-58  (ANACS) . 89 

1908-D  AU-50 . 65 

1908- S  AU-55 . 175 

1909- D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Attractively  toned.  695 

1909- S  EF-40 . 195 

1910- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  A 

splendid  coin . 735 

1911  MS-60.  Brilliant . 99 

1911  AU-55 . 55 

1913-S  EF-40.  Always  in  demand . 225 


Ylnrnrv  Himes 

Just  as  this  issue  goes  to  press — in  fact,  just  a  few 
minutes  before  cataloguing  this  copy — we  received 
in  the  mail  a  very  nice  article  on  Mercury  dimes  by 
our  frequent  contributor  Tom  LaMarre.  No  time  to 
squeeze  it  into  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review,  so 
we’ll  keep  it  on  hand  as  a  coming  attraction. 

In  the  listings  to  follow  are  many  choice  Mercury 
dimes  of  especially  high  quality.  Note  that  a  collec¬ 
tion  toward  the  end  of  the  series,  from  the  1930s 
to  1945,  can  be  assembled  for  very  low  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  beautiful  Mint  State  pieces. 

1916  Mercury.  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 163 

1916  Mercury.  MS-63.  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 
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1916-S  Mercury.  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Mostly  white 
with  just  a  whisper  of  light  gold  toning . 535 

1916- S  Mercury.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  ..  189 

1917- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 475 

1917-D  MS-63  FB  (NGC).  Brilliant,  frosty.  .770 
1917-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Not  expensive, 

but  surely  beautiful! . 265 

1917- S  MS-63  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 215 

1918- D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 385 

1918-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  .385 
1920-D  MS-63  FB  (PCGS).  Pale  champagne  iri¬ 
descence  on  satiny  surfaces.  Nice  eye  appeal  for 
the  grade . 595 

1920-S  MS-63  FB.  Brilliant.  A  splendid  specimen 
of  an  issue  which  is  quite  elusive  at  this  grade 
level.  A  lustrous,  sparkling  piece  which  the  dis¬ 
criminating  buyer  will  truly  appreciate . 995 

1924-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  splendid 
specimen,  a  very  attractive  piece  that  is  sure  to 
satisfy.  . 475 


Superb  Gem  1925-D  Dime 


1925-D  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Light  rose  toning.  A 
superb  gem  specimen  equaled  in  quality  by  few 
others  in  existence  anywhere.  If  you  are  a  con¬ 
noisseur  of  the  Mercury  dime  series  and  want  a 
show-stopper,  this  is  for  you! . 4,750 

1925- D  MS-64  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  frosty. 
As  nice  as  some  we  have  seen  at  the  MS-65  level. 
Quality  and  a  bargain,  in  our  opinion.  ...  1,295 

1926- D  MS-63  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1926- S  AU-50  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 435 

1927- D  MS-63  FB.  Brilliant . 695 

1927- D  MS-63  FB  (PCGS).  Light  amber  ton¬ 
ing . 695 

1928- D  MS-64  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1931  AU-50 . 20 

1936  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1936  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 44 

1936  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 

1936- S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1937  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32 

1937- D  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  SPECIAL: 


We  recently  bought  a  small  group  and  they  are 


selling  fast!  Order  now  to  get  one . 179 

1938  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  satiny 

surfaces . 149 

1938  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79 

1938-D  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1938-S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS) . 265 

1940  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1940-S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210 

1940-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1940- S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 

1941  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1941  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 49 

1941- S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 38 

1942  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 


1942  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1942  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1942- S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Just  a  whisper  of  ton¬ 
ing . 265 

1943- D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 38 

1943-S  MS-66  FB  (PCGS).  Brilhant . 135 

1943-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1943- S  MS-65  FB  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 65 

1944  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1944  MS-60.  Brilliant . 7 

1944- D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1944- S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 8 

1945  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1945- D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1945-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32 


Itoostwrtl  Himes 

1950-S/D  FS-014.5.  MS-64  (ANACS).  Recently 
discovered  overmintmark  issue  which  is  becom¬ 


ing  more  popular  among  collectors . 299 

1950-S/D  FS-014.5.  MS-63  (ANACS) . 225 

1953  Proof-65.  Heavy  die  polish . 22 


2M  Pieces 

1875-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Just  a  whisper  ol  light 
golden  peripheral  toning.  With  virtually  perfect 
Fields  and,  believe  it  or  not,  nicer  than  some  MS- 
65  coins  we’ve  seen.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  winner. 


First  caller  or  mail  order  gets  it  for  just . 975 

1875-S  AU-55 . 375 


1875-S  AU-50.  Pleasing  pastel  gold  surfaces.  315 

Quarter  Hollars 

Quarter  dollars  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  122 
include  some  quite  interesting  early  issues,  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  Mint  State  1822.  These  early  quar¬ 
ters  remind  your  editor  of  two  things:  first,  we 
have  on  hand  and  will  publish  some  interesting 
listings  of  early  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  other 
issues  that  are  found  in  government  import  and 
export  records  of  the  early  19th  century.  Second, 
in  our  recent  prowling  around  different  book¬ 
shops  we  came  across  two  large  studies  of  corre¬ 
spondence  pertaining  to  Economy,  Pennsylvania, 
the  settlement  which  in  1878  yielded  the  fa¬ 
mous  Economite  Hoard  (which  is  discussed  at 
length  in  the  book,  American  Coin  Treasures  and 
Hoards ).  These  newly-acquired  volumes  repro¬ 
duce  a  lot  of  business  correspondence  of  the 
Economites  from  the  early  years,  and  we  will 
scan  it  for  mention  of  coins.  The  people  at 
Economy  were  “hard  money”  advocates,  dis¬ 
trusted  paper,  and  were  probably  the  foremost 
hoarders  of  such  pieces  in  their  era. 

1806  Browning-3.  VF-35  (NGC) . 995 

1806  B-9.  VF-20.  Light  gray  toning.  A  nice  “type 
coin  for  a  set  of  American  coin  designs.  ...  750 
1818  B-4.  EF-40.  Light  gold  and  gray  toning.  695 
1818  B-8.  Rarity-3.  VF-20  (ANACS) . 295 

1820  B-2.  Rarity-2.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1,250 

1821  B-4.  Rarity-2.  VF-20  (ANACS) . 265 


Mint  State  1822  Quarter 


1822  B-l .  Rarity-2.  Normal  Die.  MS-62.  Light 
lilac  and  gray  toning  over  silver  surfaces.  A  very 
attractive  specimen.  Scarce  in  all  grades;  a  ma¬ 


jor  rarity  in  a  grade  such  as  this . 2,750 

1822  B-l.  AU-53.  Nicely  toned  in  sea  green,  rose, 

and  gold . 1,795 

1822  B-l.  VF-25  (NGC) . 395 

1824/2  B-l.  VF-20  (ANACS) . 495 

1825  B-l.  Rarity-5.  VF-20 . 565 

1825  B-2.  AU-55  (NGC).  Pleasing  golden  ton¬ 
ing .  1,350 


1828  25/50C  B-3.  F-15.  Famous  error  reverse;  the 
die  cutter  thought  he  was  working  on  a  half  dol¬ 
lar,  realized  his  gaffe,  and  corrected  it.  Both  de¬ 
nominations  are  sharply  defined,  one  over  the 

other . 495 

1828  B-l.  Rarity-2.  AU-53  (PCGS).  A  gorgeous 
specimen  just  purchased . 1,550 

1831  B-l.  AU-50.  Brilliant.  First  year  of  the  new 

reduced-diameter  design  and  format.  Sharply 
struck  and  very  attractive . 525 

1832  B-l.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 495 

1834  B-4.  AU-50  (ANACS).  Gorgeous  light  irides¬ 
cent  toning . 525 

Liberty  Sealed  Hiiarlm 

Our  Liberty  Seated  quarter  offering  is  short  and 
sweet — the  pieces  that  are  offered  are  very  nice, 
and  we  only  wish  that  we  had  about  a  hundred 
more  of  them! 

1 839  AU-55  (ANACS).  First  sub-type  of  the  Liberty 
Seated  design,  without  drapery  at  elbow ....  635 
1840-0  With  Drapery.  MS-60.  Very  lustrous. 
Brilliant  with  light  golden  toning.  A  few 
notches  quality-wise  above  the  usually  seen  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  issue . 1 ,260 

1841  AU-55  (NGC).  Attractive  with  iridescent 
toning  around  the  rims.  A  winner  in  the  eye- 
appeal  sweepstakes . 495 

A  Nice  Note  from 
George  Hamilton 

“Dear  Dave,  Ray,  and  B&M  Staff: 

“After  our  family  was  raised,  15 
years  ago,  I  got  back  into  coin  collecting. 

It  was  a  second  go-around.  More  enjoy¬ 
able,  too,  since  more  funds  became 
available.  You  have  supplied  me  with  a 
good  part  of  my  early  American  silver. 
Thank  you. 
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18-t9  MS-61  (NGC).  Attractive  toning  with  a 


rainbow  iridescence . 950 

1856  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1859-0  AU-58  (NGC).  Much  lustre  remaining 

with  pleasing  golden  surfaces . 795 

1865-S  VF-20 . 299 

1867  AU-50  (ANACS).  Lightly  toned.  A  key  date 

in  any  grade . 750 

1873  Arrows.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 490 

1873  Arrows.  EF-45  (ANACS) . 269 


Remarkable  Gem  1875-S  Quarter 


1875-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem,  remark¬ 
able  (or  its  beauty  and  high  quality.  The  coin  is 
well  struck,  with  satiny,  lustrous  fields,  overlaid 
with  delicate  toning.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 


you  could  (ind  a  dozen  1875-S  quarters  in  this 
numerical  grade  and  line  them  up  side  by  side, 
this  would  be  the  finest!  An  item  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur,  but  priced  at  only . 3,450 

1875-S  VF-20 . 155 

1877-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  gold  toning.  995 
1891  Proof-62.  Brilliant  fields;  delicate  golden  ton¬ 
ing  around  the  rims.  One  of  the  nicest  you'll 

ever  find  at  this  grade  level . 425 

1891  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 

1891  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 325 

1 89 1- S  AU-50.  Toned . 175 

Barber  ([nailers 

Barber  quarters  in  this  issue  include  some  very 
attractive  Mint  State  pieces  as  well  as  circulated 
issues.  The  connoisseur  will  enjoy  the  191 1-S  and 
1913  in  particular. 

1892  Type  II.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 435 

1892- 0  Type  II.  MS-60 . 285 

1893- 0  MS-64.  Pale  champagne  iridescence  at 

the  centers  deepens  to  golden  brown  periph¬ 
erally .  795 


Remembering  Clark  Samuelson 

by  Mark  R.  Borckardt 


Editors  note:  Clark  Samuelson  lost  his  life 
February  9,  1998,  from  injuries  sustained  in  an 
automobile  accident.  He 
was  45 years  old.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  Clara, 
and  sons  Clark,  Jr.,  and 
Jordan. 

I  don't  remember 
when  I  first  met  Clark, 
however,  it  was  probably 
in  1989.  It  was  the  year 
that  I  first  started  work¬ 
ing  for  Bowers  and  Me- 
rena  Galleries  and  also 
that  year  when  Clark 
became  associated  with 
Kenny  Duncan  and  the 
firm  U.S.  Coins,  based 
in  Houston,  Texas. 

Clark  was  first  employed  in  the  coin  busi¬ 
ness  by  Manfra,  Tordella  and  Brookes  in 
New  York  City  in  1976.  In  1980,  he 
moved  to  Houston  and  joined  the  firm 
Colonial  Coins.  From  1984  until  he  joined 
Kenny  Duncan  in  1989,  Clark  had  his 
own  coin  business.  More  recently,  Clark 
and  Kenny  parted  company,  remaining 
good  friends,  and  Clark  again  was  self- 
employed  in  the  business. 


Although  very  few  coin  collectors  will 
recognize  his  name,  it  was  very  hard  to 
find  a  leading  coin 
dealer  who  did  not 
know  Clark.  He  was 
primarily  involved  in 
the  wholesale  aspects 
of  the  business. 

All  of  us  who  knew 
him  have  many  fond 
stories  to  tell.  What  I 
remember  most  about 
Clark  is  the  friendly 
smile  and  handshake 
every  time  I  saw  him. 
Clark  enjoyed  having 
fun  and  liked  a  good 
joke  as  much  as  the 
next  person.  However, 
he  was  also  a  consum¬ 
mate  businessman  with  the  ability  to  mix 
just  the  right  amount  of  humor  into  any 
given  situation,  always  leaving  his  clients 
relaxed  and  at  ease.  These  are  characteris¬ 
tics  that  everyone  should  strive  for. 

As  saddened  as  I  am  over  the  loss  o(  a 
good  friend,  I  am,  at  the  same  time  grate¬ 
ful  that  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  and  know 
Clark.  My  deepest  sympathies  are  extended 
to  his  family  and  friends. 


1 896  MS-64.  Light  golden  toning.  Far  above  aver¬ 
age  in  quality. . 595 

1896-0  F-15 . 89 

1902  Proof-61.  Brilliant  and,  for  the  grade,  very 

pleasing . 395 

1902-0  VF-25 . 65 

1907  Proof-60.  Iridescent  toning . 350 

1909-D  AU-55.  Brilliant . 165 

191 1-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,595 


1912  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  495 

1913  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  gem  of  se¬ 
lected  quality;  but,  then,  you  know  as  a  Bowers 
and  Merena  client  that  quality  is  very  impor¬ 


tant . ) . 1,550 

1914- D  AU-50 . 119 

1915- D  EF-40 . 69 

1916- D  Barber.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...495 

1916-D  Barber.  VF-20 . 34 


Staiiiliiii*  Lihei-lv  Una  rim 

The  sweeping  revision  of  silver  coin  designs  in 
1916 — creating  the  “Mercury”  dime,  the  Standing 
Liberty  quarter,  and  the  Liberty  Walking  hall  dol¬ 
lar — yielded  motifs  that  would  prove  to  be  endur¬ 
ing  numismatic  favorites.  In  contemplating  such 
pieces,  and  contrasting  them  with  certain  modern 
issues  (the  World  Cup  commemoratives  come  to 
mind),  it  is  a  darn  shame  that  today  we  can’t  revert 
to  such  classic  images  as  were  used  in  the  1916 
coins.  After  all,  collectors  are  the  main  “consum¬ 
ers”  for  modern  commemorative  pieces,  so  why 
shouldn’t  they  be  given  designs  they  like? 

Regarding  Standing  Liberty  quarters,  this  short¬ 
lived  series,  first  produced  in  1916  and  last 
minted  in  1930,  became  popular  in  a  large  way  in 
the  early  1930s,  when  Wayte  Raymond  began 
marketing  his  “National”  coin  albums.  The  only 
problem  was  that  by  that  time  nearly  all  pieces 
had  been  put  into  circulation.  A  few  hoards  and 
groups  came  on  the  market  in  later  years,  most 
notably  the  fairly  low-mintage  1926-D.  However, 
for  the  most  part  Mint  State  quarter  dollars  are 
fairly  scarce,  especially  in  relation  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  numismatists  who  would  like  to 
own  such  pieces. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  we  offer 
some  notable  varieties,  including  an  “economy 
1916  rarity  and  some  later  hand-picked  Mint 
State  coins. 


Choice  1916  Standing  Liberty  Quarter 


1916  AU-55  (PCGS).  The  key  to  the  Standing 
Liberty  quarter  dollar  series.  Only  52,000  were 
minted,  and  very  few  were  saved.  This  example 
has  brilliant,  satiny  surfaces  with  very  nice  lus- 
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1916  F-12  (ANACS).  Beautiful  light  silver  and 

gray  surfaces . 2,195 

1917  Type  I.  MS-65  FH  (NGC).  Brilliant.  ...925 

1917  Type  I.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 350 

1917  Type  I.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325 

1917- D  Type  I.  MS-64  FH  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  850 

1918- D  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Lustrous  and  beautiful. 

Not  easy  to  find  in  this  combination  of  high 
grade  and  high  quality. . 725 

1918-D  MS-63  FH  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,195 

1921  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Highly  acclaimed  as  a  key 
issue.  A  beautiful  specimen  that  is  guaranteed 

to  please  (as  always) . 1,295 

1921  AU-55.  Brilliant . 375 

1926-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  highly  lustrous. 
An  especially  nice  specimen  of  this  key  date 
among  later  Standing  Liberty  quarters.  A  prize 
item  for  the  connoisseur  and  specialist . 1,195 


1 927- D  MS-63  FH  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,095 

1929-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 189 

1929-S  MS-65  FH*<NGC).  Brilliant . 575 

1930  AU-55 . 59 


Wasliiiiiflon  Quarters 

Our  offering  of  Washington  quarters  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  dates  and  mints — offering  many 
possibilities  if  you  are  a  specialist.  Quality  is  always 
foremost  when  we  buy,  and  you  will  like  what  you 


see  when  your  order  arrives. 

1934-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 995 

1934-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 995 

1934-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 325 

1934-D  MS-64  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 325 


1934- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light  ton¬ 
ing . 259 

1935- D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Nuances  of  golden  ton¬ 

ing  over  deeply  frosty,  brilliant  surfaces.  Beau¬ 
tiful!  . 1,295 

1935-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 335 

1935-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  175 
1936  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Lowest- mintage 
issue  among  Proof  Washington  quarters.  A 
beautiful  coin . 750 


We  enjoy  coins  ourselves. . . 

and  we  will  do  our  best  to  share  our 
enjoyment  with  you.  Coin  collecting 
has  been  called  the  worlds  finest  hobby. 
The  building  of  a  fine  collection  can  be 
a  stimulating  mental  challenge,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  pursuit,  an  escape  from  the  cares  of 
the  everyday  world.  And,  no  two  collec¬ 
tions  are  ever  exactly  alike. 


1937  Proof-66.  Brilliant . 465 

1937  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 435 

1937  Proof-63.  Brilliant . 350 

1937-D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . ZZZ  149 

1941  Proof-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 465 

1942  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1942  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75 

1945-S  MS-66.  Brilliant . 99 

1950  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 

1950  Proof-64  Cameo. (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135 

1950  Proof-64.  Brilliant . 55 

1950-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 5 


Half  Dollars 

This  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  half  dollars  from  the  earliest  type,  the 
Flowing  Hair  style  (as  represented  by  three  pieces 
dated  1795)  onward  to  modern  times. 

Klowino  Hair  Hall' 'Dollars 

1795  Overton-1 04.  F-12.  Attractive  surfaces  with 
light  gray  toning.  A  splendid  specimen  of  the 
first  design  type  in  the  series . 995 

The  Flowing  Hair  style  was  used  only  in  1794  and  1795. 
Counterparts  were  made  in  the  halt  dime  and  dollar  series  as 
well. 


Iliiil)i‘tl  Hnsl  Ihill  Hollar 

1803  0-103.  Rarity-3.  Large  3.  EF-40.  A  pleas¬ 
ing  specimen,  not  a  rarity,  and  thus  priced  quite 
reasonably  in  this  relatively  high  grade.  ...895 

1'ainn‘d  Itnsl  Half  Hollin  s 

LHIcml  lal»e 

A  numismatic  dream  would  be  for  us  to  purchase 
a  cache  of  1,001  Capped  Bust  hall  dollars,  sort 
them  by  dates  and  varieties,  and  offer  them  for 
sale.  Second  only  to  large  copper  cents  among 
coins  of  this  era,  Capped  Bust  half  dollars  were 
eminently  collectable  and  quite  affordable.  In  fact, 
in  many  instances,  they  are  cheaper  than  the  cop¬ 
per  cents. 

Our  listing  contains  many  interesting  pieces,  and 
we  recommend  you  go  over  it  carefully.  Also,  if 
you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  monograph  by 
Stewart  Witham,  Johann  Matthaus  Reich,  the  story 
of  the  designer  of  this  coin,  we  suggest  that  you 
buy  one  right  away  (see  our  Books  for  Sale  section 
on  page  60).  This  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
study  ever  done  on  this  engraver. 

1809  0-109.  IIII  edge.  AU-50  (NGC) . 695 


1795  O-l  1 1  Three  Leaves  50<t 


1795  Overton-1 11.  Three  Leaves.  Rarity-4.  VF- 

25  (NGC).  The  Three  Leaves  issue  is  a  sub- 
type  which  places  the  variety  in  special  de¬ 
mand .  6,350 

From  the  Robinson  S.  Brown,  Jr.  Collection. 

As  a  sub-type  the  1795  with  three  leaves  below  each 
wing  on  the  reverse  is  over  100  times  rarer  than  the  usually 
seen  Two  Leaves  style.  Its  listing  in  the  Guide  Book  has  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  substantially  over  the  years.  Most  known 
pieces  are  well  worn,  considerably  lower  in  grade  than  the 
showpiece  offered  here. 

Beautiful  1795  Half  Dollar 


1795  0-1 16.  Rarity-5.  EF-40  (PCGS).  A  beautiful 
specimen  with  light  gray  surfaces  with  iridescent 
blue  at  the  borders.  Pretty  as  a  picture!  ...  5,950 


1815/2  0-101.  VF-30  (PCGS).  Light  gray  toning 
with  hints  of  iridescence.  A  lovely  specimen  of 
the  most-desired  issue  among  the  various  years 
that  Capped  Bust  halves  were  issued,  1807- 

1836 . 2,350 

1819/8  0-101.  MS-61  (PCGS).  Light  gray  toning 
with  a  hint  of  gold  over  lustrous  surfaces.  Popu¬ 
lar  overdate . 1,450 

1820/19  0-101  AU-50  (ANACS) . 695 

1820/19  0-102.  AU-53  (NGC) . 735 

1820  0-105.  MS-61  (NGC).  Attractive  irides¬ 
cent  toning.  Somewhat  prooflike.  Long  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  scarcer  dates  in  the  se¬ 
ries . 950 

1825  0-112.  AU-55 . 295 

1825  0-112.  AU-50 . 245 

1826  0-1 20a.  Rarity-3.  AU-50 . 265 

1827/6  0-101.  Rarity-2.  MS-63  (NGC).  Needle- 

sharp  obverse  strike,  almost  a  presentation  issue. 
Remarkable! . 1,950 

1829  0-112.  MS-63.  Brilliant,  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces .  1,295 

1830  0-123.  MS-62 . 795 

1831  0-103.  AU-50 . 235 

1832  0-122.  MS-63  (NGC).  Light  golden  and 

gray  toning  over  brilliant,  lustrous  surfaces. 
Very  attractive . 1 ,295 
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1833  Capped  Bust  halt  dollar  counterstamped  by 

the  compounder  ol  Houcks  Panacea,  Baltimore. 
VF-35.  Counterstamp  on  obverse  is  especially 
deep  and  bold . 785 

Upon  request  by  the  buyer  we  will  send  a  sketch  of  the 
history  ot  Houck  and  his  patent  medicine,  which  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  advertised  on  half  dollars. 

1834  0-101.  Large  Date,  Large  Letters.  AU-55 

(PCGS) . 275 

1834  0-108.  AU-50  (NGC).  Deeply  toned  in  sea 
green,  blue  and  copper.  Another  new  pur¬ 
chase .  199 

Liberty  Seated  Hall  Dollars 

Our  offering  ol  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars  begins 
with  the  first  year  ol  issue,  1839,  and  extends 
nearly  to  the  last,  stopping  with  1889.  Along  the 
way  there  are  several  dozen  pieces  from  which  to 
choose — each  guaranteed  to  be  in  the  numerical 
grade  you  want,  plus,  equally  important,  to  have  a 
good  measure  of  eye  appeal.  Over  the  years  many 
specialists  in  Liberty  Seated  hall  dollars  have  made 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  their  headquarters 
for  scarce  and  rare  pieces. 

1839  No  Drapery.  AU-50  (PCGS).  A  splendid 

specimen  at  this  grade  level.  Highly  important 
as  a  type,  quite  scarce  in  all  higher  grades,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  AU  or  finer . 1,695 

The  earliest  dies  of  the  Liberty  Seated  half  dollar  did  not 
have  drapery  at  the  elbow,  and  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
Christian  Gobrecht  s  silver  dollar  design  of  1 836  (which  also 
lacked  drapery).  Later  in  the  year,  Robert  Ball  Hughes  rede¬ 
signed  the  Liberty  Seated  figure  slightly,  and  added  drapery, 
thus  isolating  the  without-drapery  issue  as  a  distinct  type. 

While  normally  the  first  year  of  a  design  attracted  pub¬ 
lic  attention,  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Liberty  Seated 
half  dollar.  Pieces  slipped  into  circulation  unnoticed,  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  even  a  small  group  of  pieces  being  set  aside 
as  a  novelty.  Thus,  Mint  State  pieces  are  very  difficult  to  find, 
and  even  a  choice  AU  coin  such  as  this  can  be  called  a  scar¬ 
city. 

1840  AU-50.  Light  golden  toning . 279 

1840-0  EF-40  (ANACS).  A  very  interesting,  in¬ 
deed  quite  curious  variety  with  extended  den¬ 
ticles  on  the  obverse,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  virtually  no  space  between  the  outer  tips  of 
the  stars  and  the  teeth  in  the  border . 195 

1842  Medium  Date.  AU-58 . 325 

1842  WB-106.  Medium  Date.  Recut  18.  EF-45.  149 

1843  WB-101.  Rarity-5.  MS-63.  Lustrous  and 

beautiful . 1,350 

1843  AU-55  (PCGS) . 265 

1843  AU-50.  Shattered  obverse  die.  Interesting!  265 
1 843  EF-45.  Cracked  obverse  die.  Very  curious.  1 1 5 

1846-0  Tall  Date.  F-12 . 350 

1850  AU-58  (NGC).  Splendid  iridescent  toning. 

Most  probably  from  an  old-time  collection. .  995 
1 850-0  MS-62  (PCGS).  Lightly  and  very  attrac¬ 
tively  toned.  Needle-sharp  definition  of  detail. 
Here  is  a  coin  that  will  be  contemplated  with 

pleasure  for  many  years  to  come . 1,195 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  MS-60.  Brilliant  with 
lots  of  mint  frost.  Popular  one-year  design 
type .  1 ,395 

Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  February  2! ,  1853,  which 
reduced  the  authorized  weight  of  the  silver  half  dime,  dime, 
quarter  dollar,  and  half  dollar.  Beginning  about  1850,  the 


price  of  silver  bullion  rose  on  international  markets,  and  it 
became  profitable  to  take  current  coins  and  melt  them  down 
for  their  bullion  value.  By  early  1853,  scarcely  a  silver  coin 
was  to  be  seen  in  circulation.  The  Act  of  February  21  rem¬ 
edied  the  situation,  and  pieces  struck  under  this  legislation 
were  subsequently  seen  in  quantity  in  the  channels  of  com¬ 
merce.  To  signify  the  authorized  change,  arrows  were  added 
to  the  date  and  rays  to  the  reverse.  The  rays  were  dropped  in 
1854,  and  the  arrows  were  dropped  in  1856,  although  the 


new  lower  weight  remained  the  same. 

1 854-0  Arrows.  AU-58.  Heavy  obverse  cracks.  375 

1 854- 0  Arrows.  AU-50 . 285 

1855- 0  Arrows.  AU-55  (NGC) . 329 

1855- 0  AU-55  (PCGS) . 329 

1856- 0  WB-104.  Recut  6.  AU-58  (PCGS).. .295 

1856-S  VF-30  (PCGS).  Rare  in  all  grades.  ...265 
1856-S  VF-20 . 225 

1857  WB-103.  Errant  date.  EF-40 . 99 

1858  AU-58 . 255 

1858  AU-55 . 235 

1858  AU-55  (PCGS) . 235 

1858  AU-50 . 195 

1859  MS-60 . 395 

1859  EF-45 . 159 

1859  EF-40 . 139 

1860-0  WB-105.  Recut  mintmark.  AU-50.  ..  195 
1861  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 265 

1861  AU-50  (PCI) . 189 

1862  EF-40 . 185 


Do  You  Know  the  Answers? 


The  National  Tenificramt'  Alnnuuu .  27 


A  swarm  or  BBB 


In  the  latest  issue  of  the  Ephemera 
News,  published  quarterly  by  the 
Ephemera  Society  of  America,  this 
little  rebus  puzzle  appeared,  taken 
from  the  National  Temperance  Alma¬ 
nac  of  1877  and  submitted  by  Phil 
Jones.  We  don’t  know  the  answers  to  all 
of  these  ourselves,  but  figure  that  the 
first  one  must  decode  to  “Be  chari¬ 
table.”  You’re  on  your  own  for  the  rest! 


1869-S  WB-101.  Rarity-6+.  MS-62.  Lustrous 
surlaces.  Light  golden  toning.  Rarely  seen  in 


Mint  State . 1,450 

1870  WB-102.  AU-50 . 195 

1873  No  Arrows,  Closed  3.  AU-50 . 275 


1873  Arrows.  MS-62.  Lil  ac  and  gray  toning. 
Sharply  struck  with  very  lustrous  surfaces.  1 ,395 


Remarkable  Mint  State  1873-S  50<f 


1873-S  Arrows.  WB-101.  Rarity-7+.  MS-63.  A 

brilliant,  lustrous,  and  frosty  specimen  with 
delicate  toning.  A  splendid  specimen,  indeed 
one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  in  our  in¬ 
ventory.  A  find  for  the  connoisseur  and  spe¬ 


cialist .  5,250 

1874  Arrows.  AU-55  (ANACS) . 495 

1874  Arrows.  AU-50.  Highly  lustrous . 395 

1877-S  Drapery.  MS-60 . 375 


1885  MS-63.  Nicely  toned  in  gold  with  a  whisper 
of  light  blue.  Very  rare  in  choice  Mint  State. 
Another  “find”  for  the  discriminating  buyer. 
Remarkable  for  its  low  business  strike  mintage 
of  only  5,200  pieces.  Far  rarer  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  Proof. . 1,150 

1889  Proof-62.  Light  lilac  toning.  Low-mintage 
date . 625 


Barber  Hall  Hollars 

Our  offering  ol  Barber  halt  dollars  in  this  issue  is 
more  extensive  than  the  related  Barber  dimes  and 
Barber  quarters,  although  as  a  class  the  half  dollars 
are  scarcer,  particularly  in  higher  grades.  The  time 
to  buy  is  when  you  have  an  opportunity,  and  with 
that  in  mind  we  recommend  that  you  study  our 
listing  carefully.  There  are  some  really  great  values 
in  the  offing. 

1892-0  MS-62.  Brilliant.  The  obverse  is  some¬ 
what  prooflike  in  the  fields.  The  reverse,  if 
graded  separately,  would  be  even  higher.  A  mar¬ 
velous  specimen  of  this  low-mintage  date.  975 
1892-S  EF-45 . 495 

1893  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  attractive.  1,795 

1894  MS-64  (NGC).  Frosty  white  with  light  rose 

peripheral  toning . 1,525 

1894- S  MS-63,  proof  like.  A  splendid  coin.  1,395 

1895  AU-58.  Brilliant . 429 

1895- 0  AU-50,  prooflike.  Golden  gray  toning, 

somewhat  mottled  on  the  obverse . 395 

1897  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  choice  specimen  that  is 
every  bit  as  nice,  if  not  nicer,  than  many  Proof- 
65  pieces  we  have  seen,  but  priced  nearly 
$1,500  less.  This  coin  oilers  a  lot  ot  value  tor 
the  money.  We  guarantee  you'll  agree! ...  1 ,450 
1897-0  F-12 . 350 
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1898- S  EF-45.  Attractive  peipheral  toning.  ...259 

1899  VF-35 . 110 

1899- S  EF-45.  Mostly  brilliant  with  light  periph¬ 
eral  toning . 219 

1900- S  EF-45.  Ligthly  toned . 219 

1901  AU-58  (NGC) . 389 

1901  AU-50  (NGC).  Lightly  toned . 325 

Beautiful  Mint  State  1901-0 


1901- 0  MS-63  (NGC).  Smooth  satiny  surfaces.  A 

brilliant  and  very  beautiful  example,  one  with 
the  aesthetic  value  one  might  expect  in  a  hand- 
selected  MS-64  coin . 3,450 

1902  AU-50.  Brilliant . 295 

1902- 0  AU-50.  Brilliant  centers  with  blue  and 

gold  toning  at  the  rims . 345 

1902- 0  AU-50.  Brilliant . 345 

1903- S  EF-45.  Lightly  toned . 235 

1904  AU-58.  Brilliant . 445 

1904  AU-58  (PCGS) . 445 

1904  AU-55,  Light  toning, . 335 

1905  AU-50 . 375 

1906  MS-62.  Essentially  brilliant  with  just  a  hint 

of  gold . 525 

1906- D  AU-55 . 395 

1907- 0  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Not 
a  rarity,  but  certainly  quite  elusive  when  you  try 


to  find  one!  Struck  during  the  twilight  years  of 
the  New  Orleans  Mint . 895 

1907- S  AU-50 . "'595 

1908- D  AU-50 . 295 

1909  AU-58.  Brilliant . 393 

1909  AU-55.  Brilliant . 345 

191 0-S  MS-61  (NGC).  Satiny  surfaces  with  light 

golden  peripheral  toning.  Very  attractive!  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  eye  appeal  this  will  measure  up 

to  most  MS-63  coins! . 995 

1912-D  AU-50 . 345 

1913  MS-63  (PCGS).  Attractive  satiny  surfaces. 
A  gorgeous  example  of  this  highly  important 
date.  From  the  standpoint  of  business  strike 
Barber  half  dollars  from  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  the  1913  in  Mint  State  is  an  awesome 
rarity.  And,  the  quality  of  this  piece  is  really 
wonderful .  1,595 

Magnificent  1913-S  Half  Dollar 


1913-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  light  rose  ton¬ 
ing.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  one  of  the  most 
desirable  issues  among  Barber  half  dollars  of  the 

20th  century. . 3,750 

1914  AU-50.  Brilliant.  Famous  low-mintage  date. 
A  happy  combination  of  rarity,  high  quality 
(relatively),  and  low  price  (relatively).  A  key  to 


Russ  Rulau  Writes 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Russell  Rulau,  author  of  The 
Standard  Catalog  of  US  Tokens: 

“Sales  are  now  approaching  50%  of  the 
press  run,  which  is  heartening.  As  you  sur¬ 
mise,  this  is  a  labor  of  love  with  me,  but  I 
know  that  without  sales  backup  even  loves 
labor  can  be  lost! 

“A  substantial  amount  of  new  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  elicited  from  new  (to 
me)  names,  so  if  there  is  another  edition, 
there  will  be  more  good  hard  data  in  the 
early  American  and  trade  token  eras,  and 
some  beginnings  to  footnote  the  Civil 
War  merchants.  Many  of  the  new  con¬ 
verts  to  token  mania  are  studying  back¬ 
ground  on  their  own  from  Day  One,  put¬ 
ting  the  collecting  craze  hand-in-hand 
with  poring  over  reference  works,  micro¬ 
fiche  readers  and  old  atlases. 


“An  1876  hall  dollar  counterstamped 
ASHLAND/HOUSE  appeared  here  in  Iola 
(Wisconsin)  with  a  visitor  to  Krause  Publi¬ 
cations  yesterday,  as  just  one  example." 

Picking  up  on  Russ’s  comment,  your 
editor  has  also  noticed  a  trend  toward 
some  good,  basic  research  in  18th-  and 
19th-century  numismatics,  and  scarcely  a 
week  goes  by  without  someone  writing  that 
they  have  discovered  a  tidbit  in  an  old 
magazine  or  newspaper,  or  come  up  with 
some  long  forgotten  scrap  of  information. 

This  is  a  change  from  few  years  ago, 
when  most  research  had  to  do  with  view¬ 
ing  the  coins  themselves  (re-punchings  and 
the  like)  rather  than  history.  Ideally,  both 
aspects  make  a  great  combination. 

Perhaps  the  day  of  the  numismatic  histo¬ 
rian  is  arriving  to  join  the  already  estab¬ 
lished  era  of  the  numismatic  technician. 


the  series;  fewer  were  struck  of  the  1914  than 
any  other  Barber  half  dollar . 775 

1915- S  AU-58  Golden  toning . 369 

IJIhtIv  Walking  Mali  Dollars 

Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  American  coins.  Produced  in  1916 
as  part  of  a  general  redesign  of  the  American  silver 
series,  the  motif  was  by  highly  acclaimed  sculptor 
Adolph  Weinman  (who  also  designed  the  Mercury 
dime) . 

Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  were  produced  inter¬ 
mittently  through  1933,  and  continuously  from 
that  point  through  1947.  The  series  can  be  conve¬ 
niently  divided  into  “early”  issues  1916-1929  and 
later  issues  1933-1947.  A  nice  way  to  collect  is  to 
obtain  as  many  as  possible  in  the  later  series,  none 
of  which  is  a  major  rarity.  In  fact,  in  such  attractive 
grades  as  MS-63  and  MS-64  many  of  them  can  be 
obtained  for  less  than  $100  each,  some  for  far  less. 
Once  your  set  of  these  is  well  underway,  you  can 
reach  backward  into  the  series  and  acquire  which¬ 
ever  grades  you  can  afford. 

We  invite  you  to  make  Bowers  and  Merena  Gal¬ 
leries  your  headquarters  for  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollars.  Whether  you  want  to  add  a  few  pieces  to 
your  existing  set,  or  begin  a  collection,  you’ve  come 
to  the  right  place. 

In  the  columns  to  follow,  check  our  selections 
carefully,  and  order  the  pieces  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est.  We  guarantee  you  will  be  delighted  with  our 
quality  and  value! 

1916- D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  beautiful  and 

lustrous.  A  real  “find”  for  the  connoisseur.  Re¬ 
member,  technical  grade  (such  as  MS-65)  can 
be  one  thing  and  quality  something  else  entirely. 
This  coin  has  both! . 1,895 

Gem  1916-S  50<t 


1916-S  MS-64  (NGC).  A  brilliant  and  lustrous 
specimen  of  the  scarcest  mintmark  issue  of 
the  year,  a  coin  hand-picked  for  quality  and 
value . 2,495 


Remy  Bourne  Writes 

Remy  Bourne ,  the  well  known  dealer 
in  out-of-print  numismatic  literature,  re¬ 
cently  commented: 

1  believe  that  your  “Little  Editions" 
are  going  to  be  “Smash  Hits"  as  well  as 
“Platinum  Sellers.” 
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New  Mexico 
Travelogue 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 


two  gates,  but  it  could  have  been  much 
longer  if  our  gates  had  been  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  terminal.  In  compensation,  the 
hike  was  probably  good  exercise  after  sitting 
on  the  plane,  and,  besides,  Dallas  probably 
has  more  interesting  gifts  shops  than  just 
about  any  other  airport  we  have  visited. 
(Upon  return  home  I  read  a  survey  of  con¬ 
sumer  preferences,  and  among  leading  air¬ 
ports  the  one  in  Tampa,  Florida,  was  given 
the  highest  marks  by  travelers,  and  that  in 
Detroit  the  lowest.) 

The  entire  trip  from  the  Boston  airport 
to  Albuquerque,  (the  landing  point  in  New 
Mexico)  was  free  (sort  of)  due  to  American 
Airlines  “AAdvantage  miles.” 


To  a  Slightly  Warmer  Clime 

Is  this  article  about  numismatics  and  numismatic  re¬ 
search,  or  is  it  not?  You  can  decide  when  you  get  to  the  end. 

This  winter  in  New  Hampshire,  while  not  experiencing 
record  low  temperatures  or  even  close,  has  had  its  own 
shares  of  trials  and  tribulations.  Our  memorable  ice  storm 
in  January  topped  the  list,  and  the  dateline  “Wolfeboro, 
NH”  appeared  in  newspapers  all  over  the  country  as  the 
story  was  told  of  broken  branches  and  trees,  fallen  power 
lines,  and  other  inconveniences  in 
one  of  the  greatest  such  storms  in 
American  history.  ( USA  Today 
printed  a  list  of  about  a  half  dozen 
all-time  great  ice  storms,  and  this 
was  the  latest).  At  my  home  I  was 
without  power  for  five  and  a  half 
days.  One  doesn’t  miss  electricity 
until  it  is  taken  away,  and  I  came  to 
really  appreciate  how  our  forefathers 
got  along  without  CNN  television, 
automatic  heating  systems,  comput¬ 
ers,  or  even  electric  can  openers!  (I 
don’t  really  use  an  electric  can 
opener.) 

With  this  as  a  background,  my 
wife  Christie  and  I  hopped  aboard 
American  Airlines  shortly  after  the 
power  had  been  restored,  and  headed 
to  New  Mexico  for  the  last  week  in 
January.  The  destination  was  Santa 
Fe,  where  I  had  never  been  before,  but  Christie  had  visited  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Probably  most  of  our  friends  in  New 
Hampshire  would  have  agreed  that  going  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  New  Mexico,  where  the  altitude  is  high  and  the 
weather  is  cold  (but  slightly  warmer  than  here),  would  not 
have  been  their  choice,  and  they  would  have  gone  to  the 
Caribbean  instead,  or  at  least  to  a  warmer  section  of  New 
Mexico. 

Changing  planes  at  Dallas,  I  was  reminded  how  incon¬ 
venient  this  particular  airport  is — in  order  to  get  from 
Gate  1  to  Gate  60,  one  has  to  pass  dozens  and  dozens  of 
other  gates,  in  fact  all  other  gates  one-by-one,  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  the  concourse  style  (with  radiating  branches)  in 
most  other  airports.  We  had  a  half-hour  hike  between  our 


American  Airlines 

I’ve  always  like  American  Airlines,  hearkening  back  to  the 
days  when  Amon  Carter,  Jr. — the  well  known  coin  collector — 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  His  dad,  Amon,  Sr., 
was  one  of  two  founders  of  the  airline.  Amon  was  a  fine  friend 
for  a  long  time.  I  recall  that  when  I  was  a  teenager,  he  gave  me 
his  famous  and  very  rare  1804  silver  dollar  to  show  in  my 
bourse  case  at  a  convention — so  that  it  would  attract  attention 
to  me  and  my  beginning  business.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  have 

insurance  to  cover  such  a  treasure,  but 
he  said  that  was  no  problem,  and  he 
would  take  the  responsibility.  Of  all  his 
coin  treasures,  the  ones  I  admired  the 
most  were  his  1884  and  1885  trade 
dollars,  perhaps  because  until  I  visited 
the  walk-in  vault  in  his  Fort  Worth  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Star-Telegram  Building,  I 
had  never  seen  these  two  rarities  before. 
Unlike  his  1  804  dollar,  which  traveled 
widely  to  coin  shows,  he  kept  the  trade 
dollars  at  home. 

I  could  relate  many  stories  about 
Amon,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
told  here  and  there  in  our  past  cata¬ 
logues.  I  don’t  know  if  I  told  about  a 
particular  time  that  he  went  to  a  depar¬ 
ture  gate  and  found  that  an  American 
Airlines  747  had  just  pulled  away  and 
the  gate  was  closed.  He  flashed  his 
American  Airlines  Board  of  Directors 
card  and  said,  in  effect,  ‘’bring  the  plane  back!’’  The  747  was 
wheeled  back  in  place,  the  door  was  opened  and  Amon  got  on 
board.  Noblesse  oblige. 

I  recall  another  instance  in  which  I  was  having  dinner  with 
Amon  in  New  York  City,  and  he  was  telling  me  about  some  fi¬ 
nancial  aspects  of  American  Airlines,  including  the  ownership  of 
the  Americana  Hotel  in  New  York  City  not  far  from  Times 
Square.  Apparently  this  was  a  financial  loser  from  the  word  Go, 
and  the  airline  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  when  the  Sheraton  chain 
picked  it  up.  In  another  instance,  American  bought  a  hotel  along 
the  1-405  Freeway  just  north  of  the  Los  Angeles  airport,  but  after 
a  year  or  two  it,  too,  did  not  turn  a  profit  and  they  wanted  to  un¬ 
load  it.  However,  no  buyer  could  be  found.  1  hen  one  day  a 
group  of  Japanese  people  came  to  American  Airlines  and  stated 
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they  had  a  lot  of  cash,  that  Los  Angeles  commercial  properties  were  named  after  famous  Americans,  including  presidents,  and  our  staying- 
great  bargains  compared  to  the  prices  ofbuildings  back  home  in  Tokyo,  place  was  on  Washington  Street,  at  the  Inn  of  the  Anasazi,  just  a  few 
and  wanted  to  buy  some  properties.  The  hotel  was  offered,  and  they  steps  from  the  Santa  Fe  Plaza.  The  Anasazi  is  a  very  upscale  spot,  and 

priced  accordingly  ($310  per  day),  but  the  service  was  simply 
exquisite.  How  the  service  people  in  the  hallways  and  the  rotat¬ 
ing  staff  members  at  the  front  desk  knew  Christie’s  and  my 
names  every  time  we  walked  by  is  still  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 
Anyway,  it  was  comfortable,  cozy,  quiet,  and  elegant — and  cer¬ 
tainly  is  highly  recommended  to  any  present  readers  who  have 
occasion  to  visit  Santa  Fe  and  stay  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  air  is  a  bit  rarefied  in  Santa  Fe,  about  7,000  feet  eleva¬ 
tion  (higher  than  Denver,  but  not  a  match  for  Cripple  Creek, 
Colorado,  at  9,700).  Coming  from  Wolfeboro,  NH,  elevation 
504  feet  (Lake  Wi  nnipesaukee  level),  the  altitude  takes  a  day  or 
two  to  get  used  to,  as  one  tires  quickly.  Also,  that  one-ounce  of 
tequila  in  a  margarita  in  Santa  Fe  can  pack  the  punch  of  two 
ounces  back  home  in  the  lowlands.  Probably,  F odor's  Guide  to 
New  Mexico  (if  there  is  such  a  publication)  mentions  this,  but 
we  arrived  in  town  guide-less. 

Christie  had  picked  Santa  Fe  as  our  destination  as  she  is  in¬ 
terested  in  Indian  crafts  and  artifacts.  Incidentally,  while  the 
term  “Native  American"  may  be  politically  correct  in  most  of 
the  United  States,  just  about  everything  in  Santa  Fe  is  called  In¬ 
dian  if  it  is  owned  by  them.  The  “Native  American"  term  is 
scarcely  seen  or  heard.  Apparently,  this  is  the  way  the  Indians 
like  it. 

In  the  Plaza  there  is  an  obelisk-shaped  monument  that  was 
put  up  by  Yankees  in  the  1 860s,  after  the  Civil  War.  The  en¬ 
graved  inscriptions  proclaim  the  Yankee  victories  over  the  savage 
Indians  and  the  Confederate  rebels.  Nearby  is  a  modern  plaque 
which  notes  the  following: 

Monument  texts  reflect  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  they  are 
written  and  the  temper  of  those  who  wrote  them.  This  monument  was 
dedicated  in  1 868  near  the  close  of  a  period  of  intense  strife  which  pit¬ 
ted  northerner  against  southerner,  Indian  against  white.  I  hus,  we  see 
on  the  monument,  as  in  other  records,  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "sav¬ 
age”  and  “rebel.”  Atti- 


snapped  it  up  in  a 
wink — and  didn’t 
even  argue  the 
price!  I  think  that, 
eventually,  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  got  out 
of  the  hotel  busi¬ 
ness  and  decided  to 
stay  with  flying, 
which  is  what  they 
do  best. 

Every  coin  deal¬ 
er  has  a  lot  of  “air¬ 
line  stories,”  and  I 
could  fill  many 
pages  with  them — 
not  only  about 
American,  but  of 
many  others,  from 
PanAm  to  Aeroflot. 

I  always  learn 
something  whenj 
observe,  and  I  re¬ 
call  talking  about 
PanAm  with  Jim 
Ruddy,  my  busi¬ 
ness  partner  in  the 
1960s.  That  par¬ 
ticular  airline  acted  as  if  its  employees  were  doing  us  a  big  favor  by  sell¬ 
ing  us  tickets  from  New  York  to  London  (a  route  I  used  to  fly  fre¬ 
quently),  so  we  both  decided  to  try  some  other  airline.  Which  we  did. 
Translated  into  our  own  business,  I  have  always  felt  that  no  client 
should  ever  be  taken  for  granted.  Our  reputation  is  up  for  “renewal” 
with  every  transaction. 


The  obelisk  in  the  Plaza  (old  town  square)  in  Santa  Fe. 


On  to  Santa  Fe 

Arriving  in  Albuquerque  in  the  afternoon,  we 
stayed  at  the  Sheraton  Old  Town,  which  has  a  re¬ 
ally  nice  restaurant,  called  the  Customs  House  (or 
something  like  that,  there  may  be  another  word  in 
the  title).  The  food  is  delicious  and  the  service  su¬ 
perb,  all  in  all  a  really  great  “MS-65.”  If  time  had 
permitted,  I  would  have  given  Barbara  Pryor  a  call 
and  reminisced  about  our  sale  of  her  family’s  con¬ 
signment,  the  estate  collection  of  half  dollars 
formed  by  her  father,  James  Bennett  Pryor.  As 
you  may  recall,  this  was  a  single-owner  sale  held 
by  us  in  January  1996,  the  echoes  of  which  are 
still  heard  now  and  then. 

The  next  morning  we  headed  toward  Santa  Fe 
in  our  rental  car,  a  four-wheel  drive  Chevy  Blazer 
(a  bright  red).  After  going  by  a  lot  of  desert  scen¬ 
ery  (but  no  cacti  at  that  high  elevation)  and  an  In¬ 
dian-run  casino  or  two,  we  arrived  in  due  course 
in  Santa  Fe.  The  streets  in  the  main  district  are 


Christie  (back  to  camera)  viewing  jewelry  and  other  items 
set  up  by  Indians  ivho  come  each  day  to  the  Plaza 
in  Santa  Fe  to  show  and  sell  their  crafts. 


tudes  change  and  preju¬ 
dices  hopefully  dis¬ 
solve. 

The  Plaza  is  steeped 
in  history.  Santa  Fe  was 
thriving  long  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  in  far-off 
Massachusetts  in  1620. 

We  had  occasion  to 
visit  several  families  at 
the  different  pueblos 
( pueblo  simply  being 
the  Indian  word  for 
village).  A  half  dozen 
or  more  pueblos  are 
scattered  around  Santa 
Fe  and  most  of  them 
retain  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  a  bygone 
'  he  homes  are 


era. 


’age 
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nut. 


re- 


uniformly  made  ot  adobe  and  painted  brown.  Near  the  center  of  each  (it  will  be  arriving  in  the  mail  one  of  these  days).  All  this  was  quite  in¬ 
is  a  kiva  or  gathering  place  for  traditional  worship.  Often  the  open  teresting  to  me  to  observe. 

area  around  the  kiva  is  used  for  ceremonial  dances.  The  typical  pueblo  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  Indians  in  the  New  Mexican  pueblos 
has  a  sign  stating  that  photography  is  allowed  only  with  a  special  per-  are  ever)'  bit  as  up  to  date  as  are  most  other  American  citizens,  and  the 

typical  home  has  a  color  television  set, 
magazines  of  various  types  are  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  and,  likely  as  not,  a  member 
of  the  family  has  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  kids  have  been  to  Walt 
Disney  World  or  Disneyland,  and  the 
latest  model  CD  player  is  on  a  nearby 
shelf.  However,  people  in  the  pueblo 
strongly  respect  their  traditions,  which  is 
very  nice — actually  all  American  citizens 
would  do  well  to  respect  their  traditions, 
whatever  they  happen  to  be. 


sometimes 
quiring  the  payment 
of  $5  or  so.  These 
areas  are  authentic 
homes  of  real,  living 
Indians,  American 
citizens  with  every 
right  that  you  and  I 
have.  Gawking  Yan¬ 
kee  tourists  are  not 
wanted.  However, 
anyone  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  interest  in  tribal 
culture  is  certainly 
welcome,  as  are  po¬ 
lite  customers  for 
their  crafts. 

The  local  pueb¬ 
los,  Cochiti  being  an 
example,  have  a  few 

dozen  houses,  sometimes  more,  some  of  which  have  small  signs  in  the  hillside,  sculpted  by  eons  of  friction  by  wind  and  water.  This  is 
window  such  as  “Pottery  or  “Jewelry.”  The  residents  invite  seriously  in-  said  to  have  been  a  place  where  years  ago  young  Indian  men  had  to 
terested  visitors  to  knock  on  their  doors,  and  typically  have  some  re-  spend  a  night  on  their  own  learning  path-finding.  Today  the  at- 
cently  crafted  items  for  sale.  Christie  enjoyed  meeting  with  a  number  of  traction  is  on  a  dirt  road  on  public  lands,  and  is  marked  only  by  a 
people  and  buying  items  of  interest.  In  one  home  we  visited,  we  met  the  small  sign.  I  could  not  help  but  wonder  if  it  were  given  a  “play”  in 
husband  and  wife  and  their  son.  In  the  living  room  were  two  work-  tourist  brochures  would  there  be  thousands  of  people  visiting.  I 
benches,  one  for  making  silver  jewelry  and  the  other  for  molding  pot-  imagine  that  it  is  all  for  the  best  that  the  place  not  be  publicized, 
tery.  A  kiln  for  firing  the  pottery  was  out  back.  The  governor  of  the  state  As  it  was,  the  place  was  very  quiet,  we  didn't  see  a  single  other  soul 
of  New  Mexico  had  recently  admired  a  sample  of  the  son’s  work,  a  silver  in  the  square  mile  or  so  of  territory,  and  not  a  beer  can  or  cigarette 
pendant  with  inset  turquoise,  and  he  was  pleased  to  tell  us  about  the  rec-  butt  or  other  evidence  of  “civilization”  was  in  sight. 


Tent  Rocks  in  the  background,  Dave  in  the  foreground. 


Other  Attractions 

On  other  days  we  visited  other 
places  in  and  around  Santa  Fe,  includ¬ 
ing  an  interesting  natural  outcropping 
of  eroded  sandstone  and  hard-packed 
soil  known  as  Tent  Rocks.  Fantasti¬ 
cally  shaped  cones  protrude  from  a 


ognition.  Our  host  also  mentioned 
that  special  jewelry  designs  can  be  reg¬ 
istered  or  copyrighted,  so  they  will  not 
be  copied  by  others.  Christie  just  had 
to  have  one  of  these  distinctive  items 
for  herself,  and  bought  a  newly- 
crafted  pendant  on  the  spot,  the  trans¬ 
action  taking  place  on  the  same  work¬ 
bench  where  it  was  made. 

Each  day  in  various  pueblos  the 
artisans  produce  items  for  sale.  Ev¬ 
ery  week  or  so,  or  on  some  other 
pre-arranged  schedule,  they  take 
them  to  downtown  Santa  Fe  or  to 
Albuquerque  to  sell  or  consign  for 
sale.  Eventually,  such  pieces  wind 
up  in  distant  markets  such  as  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  and  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  (Even  our  New  Hampshire 
town  of  Wolfeboro  has  a  store  sell¬ 
ing  Indian  crafts,  and  very  fine  ones 
at  that;  the  Turquoise  Door  on  Main  Street.) 

Christie  bought  a  number  of  things  at  the  Cochiti,  San  Ildefonso, 
and  other  pueblos,  and  also  had  a  small  piece  of  pottery  commissioned 


On  another  day 
we  went  to  the  Puye 
ruins,  a  fantastic  an¬ 
cient  city  that  once 
combined  cliff-front 
dwellings  with  a  large 
complex  on  a  plateau 
above  the  cliff.  Open 
to  the  public,  man¬ 
aged  by  Indians,  and 
charging  a  nominal 
fee,  this  was  the  site 
of  a  village  of,  per¬ 
haps,  several  thou¬ 
sand  people.  The 
largest  set  of  ruins 
comprises  the  remains 
of  an  adobe  structure 
that  at  one  time  had 
about  700  rooms! 
Scattered  along  the 
cliff-face  are  the  chambers  that  were  tunneled  into  the  soft  rock  to 
provide  sleeping  and  storage  areas.  Little  is  known  about  the 

(continued  on  page  50) 


Christie  and  Dave  at  the  ruins  on  top  of  the  cliff  at  Puye, 
part  of  a  building  that  once  had  about  700  rooms. 
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Splendid  Mint  State  1916-S 


Choice  1920-S  Rarity 


1916- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen,  far 

nicer  than  usually  seen— hand-picked  lor  its 
quality.  We  have  two  pieces  in  stock,  a  highly 
unusual  circumstance — but,  then,  if  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  buy  a  dozen  we  would!  Buy  this 
beautiful  coin  for  only . 2,495 

1917  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  with  light  golden 

peripheral  toning . 825 

1917  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1917  AU-58 . 95 

1917  AU-55 . 89 

1917- D  Mintmark  on  obverse.  MS-64.  A  splen¬ 

did  specimen  with  brilliant,  lustrous  surfaces — 
quality  you  will  appreciate . 1,995 

1917-D  Mintmark  on  obverse.  MS-64  (PCGS). 
Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of  golden  toning.  A 
“find”  for  the  quality  conscious  buyer.  ..  1,995 
1917-D  Mintmark  on  obverse.  MS-63  (PCGS). 
Pale  champagne  iridescence  on  frosty  surfaces. 
Very  pleasing  from  an  aesthetic  perspective.  995 

A  very  pleasing  specimen  from  a  numerical  viewpoint  as 
well  as  an  aesthetic  perspective,  a  winning  combination  of 
high  grade  and  low  (relatively  speaking)  price.  This  will  look 
great  in  your  collection! 

1917-D  Mintmark  on  reverse.  MS-62  (PCGS). 
Brilliant.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this  scarce 

early  issue . 1,1 50 

1917-S  Mintmark  on  obverse.  AU-50  (ANACS). 
Traditionally  one  of  the  scarcest  issues  among 
Liberty  Walking  half  dollars.  Elusive  in  all 

grades,  especially  so  at  higher  levels  . 1,095 

1917-S  Mintmark  on  obverse.  AU-50  (NGC).  A 
pleasing  specimen  of  this  scarce  type.  A  key  to 
the  series . 1,095 


Lustrous  1917-S  Half  Dollar 
Mintmark  on  Reverse 


1917-S  Mintmark  on  reverse.  MS-64.  A  gor¬ 
geous,  lustrous,  brilliant  specimen.  Superb 
quality!  When  we  first  saw  this,  we  loved  it.  II 
Liberty  Walking  halves  are  your  specialty,  this 


ones  for  you! . 2,850 

1918  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Above  average 
strike.  Especially  deeply  frosty. . 1,195 


1918  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  especially  lus¬ 


trous.  A  remarkable  specimen  at  the  MS-63 
level . 995 


Important  Mint  State  1919  5(N 


1919  MS-64  (PCGS).  Frosty  and  attractive.  Both 
surfaces  display  pale  champagne  iridescence. 
One  of  the  scarcest  Philadelphia  Mint  issues  at 
the  MS-64  level.  You’ll  like  this  coin!  ....3,495 

1920  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  beautiful;  in 
fact,  simply  gorgeous! A  superb  quality  coin  that 
will  delight  the  specialist,  and  for  only ..  1 ,395 

1920  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 650 


Choice  Mint  State  1920-D  Half  Dollar 


1920-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  beautiful 
with  full  frosty  original  mint  lustre.  A  show¬ 
piece.  Fully  as  nice  as  some  MS-65  coins  that 
we’ve  seen . 6,495 


1920-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Very  lustrous  and 
frosty  with  attractive  light  toning.  A  choice 
specimen  of  one  of  the  key  issues  in  the  series, 
a  rarity  in  this  combination  of  high  grade  and 
high  quality . 2,395 


1921  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  brilliant,  lustrous,  and 
quite  well-struck  specimen  of  this  famous  rar¬ 
ity  in  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar  series. 
You’ll  like  it!  . 4,450 

In  the  half  dollar  series  in  1921,  low  production  figures 
were  registered  at  all  three  mints — Philadelphia,  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco.  In  this  year  of  economic  recession,  few  collec¬ 
tors  had  the  inclination  or  money  to  set  aside  quantities  of  this 
large  denomination.  Thus,  the  survival  of  a  Mint  State  piece 
such  as  the  coin  offered  here  is  strictly  a  matter  of  chance. 


How  to  Win  in  the  Stock  Market 


We  are  a  fan  of  Richard  Russell’s  Dow 
Theory  Letter  and  enjoy  his  articles  on  the 
history  of  the  stock  market.  Recently  he 
noted  that  the  first  stock  market  price  in¬ 
dex  appeared  in  1856.  This  immediately 
piqued  the  interest  of  your  editor  (QDB), 
who  wondered  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  someone  had  invested,  say, 
$10,000  in  1856  in  the  stocks  men¬ 
tioned — and  simply  put  them  away  in  se¬ 
curity  for  the  family.  No  doubt,  $10,000 
spent  on  choice  and  rare  US  coins  in  the 
market  at  that  time  would  yield,  perhaps, 
$10  million  today,  $20  million,  or  who 
knows?  The  profit  would  have  been  im¬ 
mense. 

Upon  asking  Richard  Russell  this,  the 
reply  was  given:  “As  to  saving  your  money 
in  the  1856  [stock  index],  I  guess  you 
would  be  broke.” 


Fast  forward  to  the  Dow  Jones  Indus¬ 
trial  average,  which  we  all  use  today.  We 
commented  recently  that  the  Dow  Jones 
average  kept  changing  the  constituent 
stocks,  eliminating  losers  and  adding  ones 
that  seem  to  be  more  attractive.  Thus,  the 
Dow  Jones  average  of  1 997  gives  no  clue  as 
to  what  would  have  happened  if  one  had 
purchased  stocks  in  the  original  Dow  Jones 
average  which  was  set  up  earlier  in  the 
present  century.  It  turns  out  that  today,  in 
1997,  only  one  stock  was  in  the  original 
Dow  Jones  average — General  Electric. 

It  seems  that  to  have  made  money  in 
the  stock  market — unlike  making  money 
in  coins — one  cannot  buy  and  hold  for  a 
long  time,  but  must  constantly  trade  and 
be  aware  of  potential  winners. 

Coin  collectors  have  it  easy! 

Interesting  information  this. 
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Classic  1921-S  Rarity 


192 1-S  EF-40  (PCGS).  In  terms  of  rarity,  the 
1921-S,  while  not  the  lowest  mintage  in  the  se¬ 
ries,  is  the  hardest  to  find  in  high  grades.  We 
just  purchased  this  lovely  EF-40  specimen  and 
offer  it  here  for  the  first  time . 4,650 


Attractive  1923-S  Half  Dollar 


1923-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  peripheral 
toning  around  brilliant,  frosty  surfaces.  This  is 
an  attractive  example  of  the  issue  with  a  typical 
strike . 3,895 

Gorgeous  1927-S  Half  Dollar 


1927-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  gorgeous  specimen,  a 


lustrous,  brilliant  beauty! . 2,895 

1927-S  AU-50 . 395 


1928- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  frosty.  1 ,950 

1929- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  specimen  that 

offers  “much  coin  for  the  money”  at  the  MS-64 
level,  as  it  is  just  a  tad  below  the  quality  of  an 
MS-65.  And,  add  to  this  the  fact  that  it  is  a  far 
above  average  strike,  and  you  have  a  true  value 
for  only . 1,150 


Order  Today,  Enjoy  Tomorrow ! 

When  you  place  your  order  from 
this  Rare  Coin  Review  with  Gail 
Watson,  ask  her  about  our  express  deliv¬ 
ery.  In  this  way  the  coins  you  order  to¬ 
day  can  be  in  your  hands  tomorrow. 
The  extra  cost  is  nominal  and  for  larger 
orders  is  free. 


Lustrous  1929-S  Half  Dollar 


1929-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous,  and 
beautiful.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this  scarce  (in 

gem  Mint  State)  variety. . 2,495 

1929-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous 

with  a  whisper  of  golden  toning . 975 

1929-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  attractive 
with  beautiful  light  toning  around  the  bor¬ 
der . 795 

1933-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 995 

1933- S  AU-58  (ANACS).  Brilliant  with  light  gold 

peripheral  toning . 365 

1934  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 109 

1934  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 88 

1934- D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 850 

1934-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 850 

1934-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 459 

1934-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces. 459 
1934-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  lustre  subdued  by 

pale  lilac  toning.  Very  attractive  overall . 459 

1934-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 229 

1934-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1,375 

1934-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,375 

1934-S  MS-63.  A  lustrous,  attractive  specimen  of 
this  scarce  branch  mint  issue . 650 

1934- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 650 

1935- D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,150 

1935-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1935-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1935-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 


1936  Proof  Rarity 


1936  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  glittering  specimen  of 
the  rarest  date  of  Proof  Liberty  Walking  half  dol¬ 


lars.  Always  a  classic.  Just  purchased . 3,150 

1936-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 309 

1936-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 309 

1936-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1936-D  AU-58.  Brilliant . 59 

1936-S  MS-65  Brilliant . 385 

1936- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1937  Proof-63.  Brilliant . 575 

1937- D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 389 

1937-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 389 

1937-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 329 


1938  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 719 

1938  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 475 

1938  MS-65.  Brilliant . 259 

1938  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 140 

1938  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 105 

1938-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 835 

A  key  issue  of  the  era,  the  lowest-mintage  half  dollar  of 
the  1930s. 

1938-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 575 

1938- D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 495 

1939- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 175 

1940  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 225 

1940  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1940  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1940- S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 325 

1940- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325 

1941  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 365 

1941  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 329 

1941  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1941  MS-65.  Brilliant . 99 

1941  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1941  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49 

1941  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1941  MS-63.  Brilliant . 34 

1941  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 34 

1941  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 34 

1941- D  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 169 

1941-D  AU-55 . 22 

194 1-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,135 

194 1-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  peripheral 

toning . 1,135 

194 1-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1942  Proof-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 329 

1942  MS-65.  Brilliant . 89 


The  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  inventory  of  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollars  is  unsurpassed  in  quality  by  any  other 
of  which  we  are  aware.  When  Dave  Bowers,  Mark 
Borckardt,  and  Ray  Merena  buy  for  our  stock,  they  are  very 
“fussy,”  often  bypassing  several  coins  to  buy  just  one  that 
pleases  our  discriminating  eye.  If  you  are  building  a  high- 
quality  collection  of  these  beautiful  coins,  please  review  our 


selection  carefully. 

1942  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1942  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1942  MS-63.  Brilliant . 34 

1942  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 34 

1942-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 160 

1942-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 62 

1942-D  AU-50 . 19 

1942-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 375 

1942-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1942-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1942-S  AU-58.  Brilliant . 29 

1943  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1943  MS-65.  Brilliant . 89 


This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  suggest  that  you  have 
some  second  choices  in  mind  when  you  telephone,  fax,  or 
mail  your  order.  We  only  have  one  of  these  half  dollars  in 
stock  at  present,  even  though  it  is  not  a  rare  or  even  scarce 
date.  Our  advice  is  to  order  as  soon  as  you  look  through  this 
issue,  and  when  ordering  to  have  some  second  choices  in 
mind  (which  will  only  be  used  if  the  first  items  requested 


have  been  sold  earlier). 

1943  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1943  MS-64.  Brilliant . 42 

1943  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1943  MS-63.  Brilliant . 34 

1943  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 34 
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1943  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1943  MS-61.  Brilliant . 27 

1943  AU-55 . 15 

1943-D  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175 

1943-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 66 

1943-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 66 

1943-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1943- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1944  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1944  MS-63.  Brilliant . 34 

1944  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 34 

1944  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 34 

1944  MS-62.  Brilliant . 29 

1944- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 64 

1944-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 47 

1944- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375 

1945  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 209 

1945  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 89 

1945  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1945  MS-63.  Brilliant . 34 

1945  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 34 

1945  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 31 

1945  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1945- D  MS-62.  Brilliant . 35 

1945- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1946  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1  19 

1946- D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1946-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 34 


ITKII  STATES  SILVKR  (’(UN! 


1 946-D  MS-63.  Brilliant.  Roll  of  20  for . 650 

1946-D  MS-62.  B  rilliant . 32 

1946-S  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 249 

1946-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1946-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . J9 

1947  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 119 

1947  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 


Franklin  Hall  Dollars 

The  years  sometimes  whiz  by  faster  than  we 
would  like.  It  seems  that  it  was  only  yesterday 
when  in  the  early  1950s  we  had  a  policy  not  to  buy 
any  coins  dated  after  1940,  as  these  were  too  mod¬ 
ern  to  profitably  keep  track  of,  stock,  and  advertise 
for  sale.  Old-timers  on  our  mailing  list  will  re¬ 
member  quite  well  the  era,  as  nearly  all  Franklin 
half  dollars  were  worth  face  value  by  the  roll,  and  a 
$10  roll  of  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars,  containing 
20  coins,  might  be  worth  $12  to  $15  the  roll. 
Now,  they  are  worth  more  than  that  per  com. 

Things  change,  time  marches  on,  and  the 
Franklin  half  dollars,  never  particularly  popular  in 
their  own  time,  today  are  high  on  the  list  of  collec¬ 
tor  activity.  The  series,  begun  in  1948,  was  cut 
short  by  the  death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1963,  after  which  year  the  half  dollars  bore  his  vis¬ 
age.  Thus,  a  set  of  Franklin  half  dollars  is  quite 


compact.  \  he  beauty  part  of  collecting  Franklin 
hall  dollars  is  that  while  some  varieties  are  scarce — 
we  always  use  to  consider  the  1 949-S  as  the  key — 
all  are  quite  affordable  in  decent  grades  such  as 
MS-63.  In  recent  years,  with  emphasis  put  on  very 
high  grades,  collectors  and  dealers  found  that  such 
levels  as  MS-65  and  MS-66  were  in  some  instances 
rare,  even  for  varieties  in  which  MS-63  coins  were 
readily  available.  We  haven’t  quite  adjusted  to  this 
concept  yet,  and  still  consider  the  1 949-S  to  be  the 
key  to  the  set,  although  a  number  of  others  have 
handily  eclipsed  it  in  value. 

In  scanning  what  we  offer  for  sale  in  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  your  editor  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
vast  difference  in  price  for  the  1961-D  in  MS-65 
(at  $450)  and  in  MS-64  ($25).  While  we  will 
probably  sell  the  1961-D  in  MS-65  grade  before  we 
sell  the  cheaper  1961-D,  I  am  probably  not  saying 
the  wrong  thing — but  simply  stating  the  truth — 
when  I  say  that  if  I  were  buying  for  my  own  collec¬ 
tion,  or  putting  coins  away  for  the  future,  I  would 
rather  buy  18  specimens  of  the  1961-D  in  MS-64 
grade  for  $25,  than  a  single  MS-65  for  the  same 
total  price!  I  guess  I  have  always  been  value  ori¬ 
ented.  (Readers  who  disagree  are  invited  to  com¬ 
pletely  ignore  this  comment.)  Franklin  half  dollars 
are  enjoyable  to  collect,  and  taking  such  grades  as 
MS-63  and  MS-64,  and  Proof-63  and  Proof-64, 


You  Are  Never  Too  Young 
to  be  Enthusiastic 
About  Coins ! 


Shown  above  is  Kristin  M.  Lewis,  16  months  old, 
whose  dad  recently  purchased  some  coins  from  us.  She 
gives  our  quality  a  thumbs  up! 

Shown  at  right  is  Thomas  Coley,  who  is  “enjoying” 
dad’s  Morgan  dollar  collection.  The  dollar  he  has  just  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  an  1896-0  NGC  MS-60. ..minted  in  the  same 
year  his  great  grandfather  was  horn.  (That  also  happens  to 
be  100  years  before  his  year  of  birth!) 
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the  cost  is  very  reasonable.  Higher  grades  offer 
other  opportunities  for  those  with  inclinations  and 
checkbooks  to  balance.  Without  doubt,  the  higher 


grades  are  choicer. 

1948  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1949-D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned.  195 

1949-D  MS-63  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 90 


1949- D  MS-63.  Brilliant.  We  have  bought  a  large 
number  of  high-quality  Franklin  half  dollars 
recently,  with  the  result  that  this  listing  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  we’ve  ever  offered.  45 

1950  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 450 

1950  Proof-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 245 

1950- D  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 875 

1950- D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 110 

1951  Proof-67  (NGC) . 995 

1951  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  49 

1951  MS-64  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant  with  just  a 

whisper  of  light  gold  peripheral  toning . 24 

1951- D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 110 

1951-D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Light  toning...  110 

1951- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Deep  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 37 

1952  Proof-64.  Brilliant . 99 

1952- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 99 

1953  MS-65  (PCGS).  Deeply  toned . 219 

1953- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant . 59 

1953- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Smooth  satiny  surfaces.  28 

1954  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 55 

1954- D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145 

1954-D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45 

1 954-D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  just  a 

whisper  of  fiery  orange  peripheral  toning.  ..45 

1954-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 49 

1954-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 49 

1955  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 65 

1955  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Light  champagne  ob¬ 

verse  with  gorgeous  rainbow  toning  on  re¬ 
verse . 39 

1956  MS-65  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a 

splash  of  toning . 45 

1956  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 20 

1957  MS-66  (ANACS).  Deeply  toned . 89 

1957  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning . 45 

1957-D  MS-66  (ANACS).  Deeply  toned . 89 

1957- D  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1958  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 35 

1958- D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Deep  gold  toning.  ...45 

1959  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1959  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 99 

1959  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1959- D  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 239 

1959- D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 135 

1960  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145 

1960  MS-64  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1960- D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 575 

1961  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 250 

1961  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 250 

1961  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 25 

196 1- D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 450 

1961-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  toning . 25 

1962  Ultra  cameo  Proof-67  (NGC).  Brilliant.  99 

1962  Proof-67  (NGC).  Brilliant . 29 


1962  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 18 

1962-D  MS-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 895 

1962- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning.  25 

1963  Proof-65.  Brilliant . 14 

1963  Proof-64.  Brilliant . 12 

1963  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1963  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1963  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 25 

1963  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 15 

1963- D  MD-65  FBL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1963-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 85 

1963-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85 

1963-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 19 


Silver  hollars 

Silver  dollars  have  long  been  a  specialty  at  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  and  over  the  years  we  have 
helped  form  many  of  the  finest  collections  ever  as¬ 
sembled.  The  present  listing  includes  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion  ranging  from  Liberty  Seated  to  Morgan,  and 
Peace  types,  something  for  every  interest,  for  every 
want  list,  for  every  budget. 

Use  this  listing  to  add  to  your  collection,  or  to 
start  one.  We  guarantee  you’ll  be  delighted  with 
our  quality  and  value! 

H’lowiiu*  Hair  Dollars 


1795  Bowers-Borckardt-21.  VF-20  (PCGS). 
Light  silver  and  golden  surfaces.  A  lovely  speci¬ 
men  of  the  first  design  type  in  the  silver  dollar 
series . 2,395 

Ih  aiHMl  Bust  Dollars 

1799  BB-165.  F-15  (PCGS).  A  nice  example,  at 
this  grade  level,  of  the  Draped  Bust  obverse, 


Heraldic  Eagle  reverse  design . 675 

1800  BB-190.  F-15  (PCGS) . 695 

1801  BB-213.  F-15  (PCGS).  Scarce  date . 750 


1802/1  BB-232.  VF-20  (PCGS).  Light  gray  ton¬ 
ing . 975 

Lilierly  Scaled  Hollars 

Anyone  with  an  inclination  for  numismatic  his¬ 
tory  would  do  well  to  example  the  historical  mar¬ 
ket  for  Liberty  Seated  dollars,  the  era  in  which 
they  were  minted,  the  legislation  pertaining  to 
them,  and  their  use  as  circulating  coinage.  There 
are  many  fascinating  sidelights,  anecdotes,  and 
even  adventures. 


Most  probably,  the  commonest  date  among  with- 
out-motto  Liberty  Seated  dollars  1840-1865  is  the 
1847,  and  among  later  Liberty  Seated  dollars,  with 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST,  1866  through  1873,  the 
1871  is  most  often  seen.  However,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  both  of  these  dates  are  rare  when 
viewed  against  Morgan  dollars  and  Peace  dollars. 
Certainly  there  are  more  Mint  State  1934-S  Peace 
dollars  (the  key  date  in  the  Peace  dollar  series) 
around  than  there  are  VF  or  EF  1871  Liberty 
Seated  dollars.  Such  comparisons  are  not  necessar¬ 
ily  relevant,  as  many  more  people  collect  Peace 
dollars  by  date  and  mint  than  collect  Liberty 
Seated  dollars,  and  so  the  demand  for  the  ,1934-S 
is  higher.  However,  the  comparison  does  point  out 
that  one  can  get  “a  lot  of  coin  for  the  money”  by 
going  away  from  a  popular  series  and  buying  pieces 
of  an  obscure  specialty.  The  present  offering  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  choice  and  rare  pieces  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  cabinet  of  any  connoisseur,  as 
well  as  some  lower  grade  and  lesser  priced  coins 
worthy  of  consideration. 

1840  AU-53  (PCGS).  Nicely  patinated  sur¬ 
faces . 795 

First  year  of  issue  of  the  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar. 
Quite  scarce  in  all  grades,  particularly  at  higher  levels.  When¬ 
ever  we  see  a  “nice”  1 840  silver  dollar,  we  buy  it,  assuming 
the  price  is  right. 


1849  MS-61  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light  golden 
surfaces  and  faint  blue  toning  on  the  edges.  A 
sharply  struck  example  of  this  desirable  issue, 
which  is  an  extreme  rarity  in  higher  Mint  State 
grade  levels . 2,450 


Marvelous  Gem  Proof  1856  $1 


1856  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem  specimen, 
one  of  the  very  finest  in  existence  of  this  two- 
way  rarity.  First,  as  a  date  the  1 856  is  one  of  the 
most  elusive  in  the  entire  Liberty  Seated  series. 
Nearly  all  business  strikes  were  melted  or  ex¬ 
ported.  Even  an  AU  would  be  a  major  rarity, 
and  a  Mint  State  coin  would  be  a  landmark. 
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Second,  Proofs  were  struck  in  limited  numbers 
for  collectors — just  a  few  dozen  coins  in  all.  Of 
these,  the  present  specimen  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  to  survive.  Surfaces  are  toned  light  gold 
over  deep  mirror  background.  The  strike  is 
needle  sharp.  A  gem  that  will  grace  the  finest 

cabinet  of  silver  dollars . 29,875 

1859  AU-50  (PCGS).  Silver  surfaces  with  gun- 
metal-blue  toning  at  the  rims . 1,050 

Beautiful,  Choice  1859-0  $1 


1859-0  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  satiny  surfaces. 
A  beautiful  and  very  choice  example.  You’ll  ap¬ 


preciate  the  quality!  . 2,850 

1859-0  AU-53  (NGC) . 525 


1860-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Most  probably  from  the 
Treasury  hoard  of  this  variety,  most  examples 
from  which  have  been  widely  scattered.  2,650 
Most  Treasury  hoard  pieces  were  very  “baggy.”  The 
present  specimen,  while  having  enough  bagmarks  to  merit  the 
MS-63  grade,  is  nicer  than  about  90%  of  the  Treasury  pieces 
and,  thus,  is  a  prize  for  the  quality-conscious  buyer. 


1860-0  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,350 

1860-0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,095 


Desirable  Proof  1863  Rarity 


1863  Proof-64  (NGC).  Light  champagne  and 
blue  toning  over  deep  mirror  surfaces.  One  of 
the  finest  we’ve  ever  offered  of  this  highly 


prized  date.  1  he  1863  is  a  rarity  in  any  and  all 
grades . 5,895 


Splendid  Mint  State  1863  $1 


1863  MS-63  (NGC).  Satiny  lustre  on  obverse  and 
reverse.  Sharply  struck  and  very  well  detailed.  A 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  Liberty  Seated  silver 
dollar  issue  that  is  very  rare  in  Mint  State,  and 
even  more  elusive  at  the  high  level  here  pre¬ 
sented.  A  find  for  the  connoisseur  and  special¬ 
ist . 6,350 

1865  AU-53.  A  highly  prized  rarity  in  this  grade 
(and  just  about  any  other  grade,  too).  Nearly 
all  high-grade  pieces  on  the  market  are 
Proofs;  AU  and  Mint  State  business  strikes 
are  rarities .  1 ,395 


Glittering  Proof-63  1871  $1 


1871  Proof-63.  A  handsome,  brilliant  example. 

The  devices  are  sharp  and  frosty  and  the  fields 
are  glittering  mirrors.  Ideal  for  either  a  type  or 
date  set . 2,650 

1872  Proof-62  (PCI).  Just  purchased.  A  splendid 
specimen  just  acquired.  Lots  of  value  here!  1 ,750 

1872  AU-55.  Brilliant . 650 

Moroan  hollars 

We  haven’t  checked,  but  if  we  did  we  are  sure  that 
Morgan  silver  dollars  constitute  a  significant  part  oi 
the  business  done  by  our  Direct  Sales  department. 
20%  of  our  sales?  30%?  We  don’t  know  lor  sure,  but 
it  must  be  somewhere  in  this  range.  The  history  oi 
Morgan  dollars  is  absolutely  fascinating,  and  over 
the  years  we  have  enjoyed  being  part  of  history  as  it 
has  been  made,  as  well  as  delving  into  old  govern¬ 
ment  annals,  numismatic  catalogues,  and  other 
sources.  Most  of  our  findings  were  presented  in  the 
form  of  several  hundred  pages  oi  information,  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  market  analyses  in  the  two-volume 
book  set,  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the 
United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  published  in 


1993,  but  now  out  of  print  (perhaps  a  specialist  in 
out-of-print  numismatic  books  could  help  you  if  you 
need  a  set).  As  a  stopgap,  and  much  more  compact, 
our  dandy  little  pocket-size  (almost)  softbound 
book,  A  Buyers  Guide  to  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade 
Dollars  of  the  United  States,  recently  published  with 
updated  prices,  still  gives  a  great  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  is  recommended. 

The  beauty  part  of  Morgan  dollars  is  that  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  quite  choice  Mint  State  coins,  in  such 
grades  as  MS-63  and  MS-64,  can  be  obtained  at 
very  low  prices  for  many  issues.  In  fact,  if  you  put  a 
ceiling  of,  say,  Si 00  or  $200  per  coin,  you  could  put 
together  a  set  of  dozens  of  different  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  examples  from  all  of  the  five  Mints  that  struck 
Morgan  dollars  (Denver,  Carson  City,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco).  Here, 
again,  one  can  get  “a  lot  of  coin  for  the  money.  A 
complete  collection  of  one  of  each  date  and  mint  of 
Morgan  dollars  is  almost  completely  obtainable,  the 
“stopper”  being  the  1895  Philadelphia  Mint.  If  you 
modify  your  goal  to  include  one  of  each  date  and 
mint  actually  struck  for  circulation,  you  can  put  to¬ 
gether  an  absolutely  complete  set,  one  of  each  date 
and  mint.  A  popular  way  to  go  is  to  purchase  as 
many  as  possible  in  Mint  State,  and  then  handle  the 
scarce  and  rare  issues  one  at  a  time — such  as  1889- 
CC,  1893-S,  and  1895-0.  These  latter  pieces  can 
be  obtained  in  worn  grades  for  reasonable  prices,  or 
in  higher  grades  as  finances  permit. 

1878  Doubled  Tailfeathers  (7/8  TF).  MS- 

65.  Brilliant.  Ever  popular  “changeover 

variety . 1,995 

1878  Doubled  Tailfeathers.  MS-64  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant  centers  with  fiery  orange  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 280 

1878  Doubled  Tailfeathers.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 


liant . 280 

1878  Doubled  Tailfeathers.  MS-62.  Brilliant.  .89 
1878  Doubled  Tailfeathers.  MS-60.  Brilliant.  .75 

1878  7  Tailfeathers.  Reverse  of  1878.  MS-60.  .35 

1878-CC  MS-65.  Brilliant . 965 

1878-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 965 

1878-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1878-S  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant . 45 

1878-S  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 32 

1879  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 715 

1879  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 65 


Beautiful  1879-CC  Rarity 


1879-CC  Large  CC  over  Small  CC  (Capped 
Die,  so  called)  MS-63  (PCI).  Deep  golden  pe 
ripheral  toning . 2, "95 


Mint  State  1860-0  Dollar 

4^ 
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An  Invitation  to  Join  Our 

Collection 
Portfolio  Program 

Here’s  how  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  works: 

Each  month  (or  other  interval  of  your  liking)  a  package  of  choice,  rare,  and  interesting 
coins  will  arrive  in  your  mailbox!  Each  coin  will  be  carefully  hand-picked  for  its  eye  appeal 
and  quality,  and  priced  to  be  a  good  value.  We  guarantee  it! 

You  pick  the  series  you  like  best:  Morgan  silver  dollars,  U.S.  gold  coins,  Indian  cents, 
commemorative  hall  dollars,  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars — you  name  it.  You  let  us  know 
the  grades  you  prefer.  If  you  want  only  PCGS  coins,  or  NGC  coins,  or  “raw”  coins,  you  let 
us  know  and  we  will  comply.  In  any  instance,  we  will  review  the  coins,  which  can  and  do 
vary  widely  in  quality,  and  pick  only  the  pieces  we  would  like  to  have  for  our  collection. 

Gail  Watson  will  personally  make  each  selection  for  you,  keeping  track  of  coins  you  al¬ 
ready  have.  Current  CPP  members  agree  that  personal  service,  quality  of  coins  acquired,  and 
flexibility  are  the  greatest  attributes  of  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program. 

Here  is  what  you  will  receive  each  month: 

Month  by  month,  your  collection  will  grow.  You  and  your  family  will  enjoy  your  coins 
and  will  be  proud  to  own,  study,  and  display  them. 

And,  here’s  an  additional  attraction:  Each  coin  will  be  invoiced  at  a  special  4%  discount 

from  our  regular  list  price! 

And,  that’s  not  all.  In  addition  to  quality  coins  and  personal  service  and  attention,  you’ll  receive  our  periodical 
publications,  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  The  Coin  Collector  free  of  charge.  And,  every  once  in  a  while  you’ll  receive 
special  offers  that  are  not  publicly  advertised. 

Here  is  how  to  join: 

Telephone  Gail  Watson  at  1-800-222-5993,  credit  card  in  hand.  Let  Gail  know  your  collecting  interests,  the 
amount  you  would  like  to  spend  each  month  (minimum:  $100),  and  the  grades  you  would  like.  Your  first  shipment 
will  be  in  your  mailbox  before  you  know  it! 

Flexibility  is  our  middle  name.  Feel  free  to  change  the  grade  you  desire,  your  monthly  payment,  the  series  you 
collect,  and  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  continue  the  program.  If  you  are  like  most  of  our  clients,  you’ll  be  a 
“happy  camper”  for  a  long  time. 

Coin  collecting  is  a  really  great  hobby.  As  a  member  of  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  you’ll  really  have  a  great 
time!  We  look  forward  to  having  you  with  us. 


Gail  Watson,  your  personal  ac¬ 
count  representative,  is  only 
seconds  away  by  toll-free  call, 
and  will  give  you  first  pick  of 
really  beautiful  coins  at  prices 
you’ll  find  to  be  great  values. 


UNITED  STATES  SILVER  LOINS 


Superb  1879-CC  Dollar 


1879-CC  Perfect  CC.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant 
and  beautiful.  Just  purchased  as  we  go  to  press. 
How  fortunate  you  are  if  you’re  the  first  to  or¬ 
der  it! . 5,250 


Important  1879-CC  Dollar 


1879-CC  Perfect  CC.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant 


and  frosty.  A  splendid  specimen . 3,050 

1879-CC  AU-50  (NGC).  Deeply  toned . 795 

1879-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 349 

1879-0  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant . 349 

1879-S  Reverse  of  1879  (as  regularly  seen).  MS- 

65.  Brilliant . 109 

1879-S  MS-65,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 145 

1879-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  light  amber 

peripheral  toning . 109 

1879-S  MS-64,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant.  We’ve  just 
purchased  a  nice  group  of  these.  First  come, 
first  served  for,  each: . 59 

1879- S  MS-63,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 39 

1880  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 765 

1 880/79-CC  Reverse  of  1878.  MS-63  (PCGS). 

Brilliant  and  frosty. . 265 

1880- CC  Reverse  of  1878.  MS-60 . 189 

1880-CC  VAM-7.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  595 

1880-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 595 

1880-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1880-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 255 

1880-C  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 279 

1880-0  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 279 

1880-0  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 79 

1880-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1880-S  MS-65,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 135 

1880-S  MS-65  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 109 

1880-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1880-S  MS-64,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 55 

1880-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 41 

1880-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1880-S  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 29 

1880-S  MS-62  (PCI).  Brilliant . 25 

1881  MS-65.  Brilliant . 699 


1881  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 699 

1881  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 699 

1881  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 65 

1881-CC  MS-66  (NGC).  Frosty  lustre.  Brilliant 

at  the  centers,  with  hints  of  rosy  gold  at  the 

rims .  895 

1881-CC  MS-65.  Brilliant . 425 

1881-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  yellow  peripheral 

toning  on  obverse . 425 

1881-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  425 

1881-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 425 

1881-CC  VAM-2.  MS-65  (PCI).  Brilliant.  ...425 

1881-CC  MS-64.  Brilliant . 235 

1881-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 235 

1881-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1881-0  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 1,450 

1881-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,450 

1881-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 95 

1881-S  MS-66.  Brilliant . 225 

1881-S  MS-66  (NGC).  Attractive  toning . 225 

1881-S  MS-66  (PCGS) . 225 

1881-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1881-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 109 

1881-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Obverse  has  light  rainbow 

toning . 109 

1881-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1881-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

1881-S  MS-64.  Lightly  toned . 41 

1881-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 41 

1881-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1881-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1881-S  MS-60  (PCI).  Brilliant . 22 

1882  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 359 


1882  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 359 

1882-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with 

light  gold  and  blue  peripheral  toning . 285 

1882-CC  MS-62.  Brilliant . 75 

1882-0  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 635 


1 882-O/S  VAM-4.  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  popular, 
scarce,  and  quite  curious  “overmintmark'  issue. 
An  opportunity  to  acquire  a  high-quality  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  variety  you’ll  enjoy  inspecting  under 


a  magnifying  glass . 975 

1 882-O/S  VAM-4.  AU-55  (PCGS) . 75 

1882-S  MS-66.  Brilliant . 235 

1882-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1882-S  MS-65,  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 165 

1882-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1882- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1883  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295 

1883  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 119 

1883  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1883- CC  MS-65.  Brilliant . 225 

1883-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1883-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 98 

1883-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1883-0  MS-62  (PCI).  Brilliant . 24 


1883-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  a  nuance  of 
golden  toning  around  the  borders.  A  splendid 
example,  at  this  grade  level,  of  one  of  the  rarer 
San  Francisco  Mint  issues  of  the  1880s. ...  595 


1884  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1884  MS-60.  Brilliant . 17 

1884-CC  MS-65.  Brilliant . 225 

1884-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1884-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 85 

1884-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85 


Spotlight  on  Morgan  Dollars ! 


•  Morgan  dollars  were  minted  from 
1878  to  1921  inclusive. 

•  George  T.  Morgan,  Mint  engraver, 
prepared  the  design,  using  the  image  of 
Anna  Willess  Williams,  a  Philadelphia  kin¬ 
dergarten  teacher. 

•  Tail  feathers  caused  a  problem  in  the 
first  year,  1878,  and  several  corrections  to 
the  dies  were  made.  Today,  varieties  in¬ 
clude  8  Tailfeathers,  7  over  8  Tailfeathers 
(now  called  Doubled  Tailfeathers),  and  7 
Tailfeathers. 

•  In  Mint  State,  the  most  common  of 
all  Morgan  dollars  is  the  1921  Philadelphia 
Mint  coin. 

•  In  Mint  State,  the  most  common  early 
dollar  is  probably  the  1881-S. 

•  In  high  levels  of  Mint  State,  the  rar¬ 
est  Morgan  dollar  is  probably  the  1  895-0. 

•  In  low  levels  of  Mint  State,  rarity 
honors  probably  go  to  1 893-S. 

•  The  most  famous  Morgan  dollar  is 


the  1895,  of  which  about  500  to  600  are 
known  totally,  survivors  from  a  Proof 
mintage  of  just  880.  No  business  strikes 
have  been  confirmed. 

•  The  most  popular  Morgan  dollars 
are  undoubtedly  the  Carson  City  issues 
with  CC  mintmark;  three  of  these  are  very 
plentiful,  so  that  anyone  can  own  one: 
1882-CC,  1883-CC,  and  1884-CC.  Rar¬ 
est  is  the  1889-CC,  although  1879-CC 
and  1893-CC  are  toughies. 

•  A  set  of  Morgan  dollars  includes 
about  100  different  dates  and  mintmarks, 
depending  upon  which  varieties  you  wish 
to  include. 

•  Authors  who  have  written  books 
about  silver  dollars  include  Milferd  H. 
Bolender,  Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  Les  Fox, 
John  Highfill,  A.  George  Mallis,  Wayne 
Miller,  Eric  P.  Newman,  LeRoy  C.  Van 
Allen,  and  Wayne  Miller — and  this  is  just 
a  partial  list! 
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i\ni;n  states  silver  coins 


188T-CC  MS-60.  Brilliant . 75 

188-t-O  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 41 

1884- 0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold  peripheral 

toning . 29 

1885  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 119 

1885  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 41 

1885- CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 519 

1885-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 259 

1885-CC  MS-60.  Brilliant . 215 

1885-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 41 

1885-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1885-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1885-0  MS-62.  Brilliant . 25 

1885-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 345 

1885-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 345 

1885-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 345 

1886  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1886  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  obverse  wirh  golden 

toning  on  reverse . 109 

1886  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1886  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

1886  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 41 

1886  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1886  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 


Choice  1886-0  Rarity 


1886-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  choice  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  highly  prized  rarity.  Very  elusive 

in  Mint  State . 2,795 

1886-0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Rare  at  the  Mint 
State  level.  If  you  are  building  a  set  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  series,  you’ve  come  to  the  right  place! ....  475 

1886-0  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1886-0  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1886-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 525 

1 886-S/S  VAM-2.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  .650 
1 886-S/S  VAM-2.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  650 
1 886-S/S  VAM-2.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  375 
1886-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 


ing . 259 

1887/6  VAM-2.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...825 

1887/6  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 825 

1887/6  VAM-2.  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295 

1887  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1887  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

1887  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 41 

1887  VAM-12.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1887  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1887-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 239 

1  887-0  AU-58.  Brilliant . 23 

1887- S/S  VAM-2.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  525 

1 887- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395 

1887-S/S  VAM-2.  MS-61.  Brilliant . 75 


1888  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 

1888  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 155 

1888  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing .  155 

1888  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1888-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 435 

1888-0  MS-64  Pl.  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1888-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32 

1888-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a 

little  light  toning . 490 

1888-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 490 

1888-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 209 

1888-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1889  MS-65.  Brilliant . 265 

1889  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 265 

1 889  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  just  a  whisper 

of  rose  toning  at  12:00  on  the  obverse . 265 

1889  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32 


Important  1889-CC  Dollar  Rarity 


1889-CC  MS-62,  DMPL  (PCGS).  An  attractive, 
brilliant  example  of  this  rare  date.  Deep  mir¬ 
rored  fields  surround  cameo  devices  creating  a 
stunning  visual  treat.  One  of  the  great  key  is¬ 
sues  in  the  Morgan  silver  dollar  series.  12,750 

Among  Carson  City  Morgan  silver  dollars  minted  1 878- 
1893,  the  1889-CC  is  by  far  the  rarest,  followed  by  1879- 
CC,  then  1893-CC.  The  two  most  plentiful  varieties  are 
1883-CC  and  1884-CC,  these  two  being  among  our  very 
favorites  in  the  American  numismatics — simply  because  they 
are  so  inexpensive  today  and  have  so  much  interest  and  ro¬ 


mance  that  go  along  with  them. 

1889-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 579 

1889-0  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant . 579 

1889-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 199 

1889-0  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 199 

1889-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,295 

1889-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 279 

1889-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 159 

1889-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1889-S  MS-62  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1889-S  MS-62  (PCGS) . 119 

1889-S  MS-62  (PCI).  Brilliant . 119 

1889-S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1889- S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 109 

1890  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125 

1890- CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 

1890-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  and  blue 

toning . 695 

1890-CC  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant  and  satiny.  One 
of  the  scarcest  Carson  City  Mint  Morgan  issues 

at  the  MS-64  grade  level . 695 

1890-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 359 

1890-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 359 


1890-CC  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 359 

1890-CC  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1890-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  peripheral 

toning . 1 55 

1890-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 


1890-0  MS-63.  Brilliant.  We  recently  bought  a 
small  cache  of  these,  and  they  have  been  selling 
well.  If  you  haven’t  ordered  an  example,  do  so 
right  away  before  they  are  all  gone.  A  brilliant, 


frosty  specimen  is  yours  for  only . 59 

1890-0  MS-63  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant  with  just 

a  whisper  of  light  gold  toning . 59 

1890-0  MS-62.  Brilliant . 42 

1890-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . . 845 

1890-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 129 

1890-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129 

1890-S  MS-63,  DMPL  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...475 

1890-S  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 65 

1890-S  AU-58.  Brilliant . 29 

1891  MS-64.  Brilliant.  Scarce  at  this  high  grade 

level . 599 

1891  VAM-2.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 659 

1891  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 599 

1891  Doubled  ear  details.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 149 

1891  VAM-2.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1891  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1891  MS-62.  Brilliant . , . 64 


Gem  1891-CC  Dollar 


1891-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  A  brilliant  and  beauti¬ 
ful  specimen,  one  of  the  nicest  you  will  ever  see 


at  this  grade  level . 2,495 

1891-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 499 

1891-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 499 

1891-CC  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 259 

1891-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 259 

1891-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 659 

1891-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 659 

1891-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 199 

1891-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 199 

1891-0  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 199 

1891-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,295 

1891-S  MS-62.  Brilliant . 49 

1891-S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 36 

1891- S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 25 

1892  MS-64.  Brilliant . 535 

1892  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 535 

1892- CC  MS-64.  Brilliant  surfaces.  The  devices 

are  frosty  and  the  fields  show  considerable 
proof  like  character . 1,195 

1892-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  gold  peripheral 
toning . 1,195 
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1892-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,195 

1892-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,195 

1892-CC  MS-63,  proof  like.  Brilliant . 850 

1892-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 765 

1892-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 765 

1892-CC  MS-62  (PCI).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a 

whisper  of  light  golden  toning . 495 

1892-0  MS-64.  Lightly  toned . 580 

1892-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Light  gold  and  blue  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 580 

1892-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning.  .580 

1892-0  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant . 580 

1892-0  VAM-7.  AU-55.  Brilliant . 1 19 

1893  MS-64,  Brilliant . 1,350 

1893  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,350 

1893  MS-63.  Brilliant . 775 

1893  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 775 

1893  VAM-2.  AU-50  (ANACS) . 1 99 

1893  EF-40 . 119 


1893-CC  MS-62  (PCI).  Brilliant  on  the  obverse. 
Light  yellow  and  blue  toning  at  the  rims  on  the 
reverse.  Long  recognized  as  a  scarce  issue,  a  key 


to  the  series.  Third  rarest  of  the  CC  mintmarks, 

after  1889-CC  and  1879-CC . 1,650 

1893-0  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 635 

1893-0  AU-50.  Deep  gold  peripheral  toning.  525 

1893-0  AU-50  (Hallmark).  Brilliant . 525 

1893-0  AU-50  (NQC).  Lightly  toned . 525 


Significant  1893-S  Dollar 


1893- S  AU-50  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen,  a 

coin  that  retains  much  of  its  original  mint  lus¬ 
tre.  This  is  the  key  mintmark  in  the  Morgan 
dollar  series.  When  seen,  examples  of  1893-S 
are  apt  to  be  in  the  VF  range,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  EF,  but  only  rarely  in  AU.  A  tremendous 
coin,  a  “find”  that  will  look  just  right  in  a  spe¬ 
cialized  dollar  collection . 12,950 

1894  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Very  scarce  in  this 
grade;  a  key  issue  among  Philadelphia  Mint 

Morgan  silver  dollars . 1,650 

1894  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  beautiful. 
We’ve  bought  hundreds  of  Morgan  silver  dollars 

recently,  and  this  is  one  of  them . 1,095 

1894  AU-55  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 595 

1894  AU-50.  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  issues 
in  the  series.  Generous  amounts  of  mint  lustre 

remain . 550 

1  894-0  AU-53  (PCI).  Weakly  struck.  Light  golden 
toning . 145 

1894- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,595 

1894-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 735 

1894-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 735 


1894-S  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 735 

1894-S  MS-62.  Brilliant . 475 

1894-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 475 

1894-S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 289 

1894-S  AU-50  (ANACS) . 219 


1895  Dollar  Rarity 


1895  EF-40.  A  Proof  that  was  “spent.”  Some  of  the 
Proof  finish  is  still  seen  in  protected  areas.  One 
of  only  880  Proofs  struck.  In  the  absence  of  any 
known  Mint  State  coins  (it  is  presumed  that  the 
12,000  listed  in  the  Mint  Report  were  either 
melted  or  represented  coins  dated  1894),  any 
1895  Morgan  dollar  is  a  numismatic  landmark. 
A  find  for  the  specialist . 15,500 


Rare  1895-S  MS-64  Prooflike 


1895-S  MS-64,  PL  (NGC).  Mostly  brilliant 
with  just  a  whisper  of  light  rose  toning  at  the 
rims . 5,195 


Choice  Mint  State  1895-S  $1 


1895-S  MS-63.  Brilliant  wirh  attractive  frosty 
lustre.  Needle-sharp  strike.  A  far  nicer  than  the 
usually  seen  specimens  of  this  key  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint  issue.  If  you  have  been  searching 
for  a  particularly  choice  1  895-S,  your  quest 


ends  here! .  3,650 

1895-S  EF-45  (PCI) . 495 

1895-S  VF-20  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 


1 896  MS-65  (NGC).  Attractive  gold  and  blue  pe- 


1 

ripheral  toning . 

. 139 

1896  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 139 

1896  MS-60.  Brilliant . 22 

1896-0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Although 

1896-0  is  readily  available  in  worn  grades,  in 

Mint  State  it  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity . 1,095 

1896-0  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 

1896-0  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 169 

1896-0  AU-53  (PCGS) . 119 

1896-0  AU-50  (ANACS).  Deep  golden  peripheral 

toning . 109 

1896-0  AU-50  (Hallmark).  Brilliant . 109 

1896- S  AU-50  (ANACS).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a 
whisper  of  light  golden  peripheral  toning.  395 

1897  MS-65.  Brilliant . 225 

1897  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 225 

1897  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1897- 0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Attractive  golden  ton¬ 
ing . 695 

1897-S  MS-65,  DMPL  (NGC).  A  prize  Morgan 

dollar  that’s  sure  to  please . 1 ,350 

1897-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 87 

1897- S  MS-62.  Lightly  toned . 45 

1898  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  centers  with  bronze 

peripheral  toning . 185 

1898  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 185 

1898  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 185 

1898- 0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1898-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

1898-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1898-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 420 

1898-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 420 

1898-S  MS-63,  prooflike.  Brilliant . 319 

1898- S  AU-55,  prooflike . 125 

1899  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 515 

1899  MS-64.  Brilliant . 155 

1899  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1899- 0  MS-65.  Brilliant . 109 

1899-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 

1889-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,450 

1899-S  VAM-7.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 485 

1899-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 379 

1899- S  VAM-7.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 295 

1900  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 135 

1900  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135 

1900- O/CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 345 

1900-0/CC  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with 

light  amber  peripheral  toning . 239 

1900-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1900-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 45 


As  We  Go  To  Press. . . 

each  and  every  coin  listed  in  this  issue 
is  actually  in  our  stock.  However, 
many  pieces  are  one-of-a-kind  in  our 
inventory.  For  this  reason,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  give  second  choices 
when  you  place  your  order.  These  will 
be  used  only  if  your  first  choices  have 
been  sold. 
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1900-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32 

1900-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,295 

1900-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 295 

1900-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295 

1901  AU-58.  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Quite  attractive.  825 
1901  AU-55 . 295 


1901  AU-55  (ANACS).  Mostly  brilliant  with  light 


amber  peripheral  toning . 295 

1901-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1901-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 725 

1901-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 725 

1901-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 725 

1901-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 445 

1901-S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 120 


1902  MS-65.  Brilliant . 435 

1902  MS-65  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 

1902  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 435 

1902  MS-64  (ANACS) . 95 

1902-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125 

1902-0  MS-64,  proof  like . 185 

1902-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 465 

1902-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 465 

1902-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 465 

1902- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 259 

1903  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165 

1903  MS-63.  Brilliant . 46 

1903- 0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 199 

1903-0  MS-64  (ANACS).  Brilliant . »....  199 

1903-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 189 

1903-0  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 189 


Gorgeous  1903-S  Dollar 


1903-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  beautiful. 


A  gorgeous  coin.  A  key  to  the  series. ...  4,650 

1903- S  EF-40  (ANACS) . 279 

1904- 0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1904-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 41 

1904-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29 


Choice  and  Rare  1904-S  $1 


1904-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  superb  speci¬ 
men  of  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  coins  in  the 


Morgan  dollar  series.  Just  purchased . 3,150 

1904-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,925 

1904-S  MS-63  (PCI).  Brilliant . 1,925 

1921  Morgan.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 125 

1921  Morgan.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125 

1921  Morgan.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 19 

1921-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  and  blue  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 239 

1921-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  toning.  ...239 

1921-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 56 

1921-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,350 

1921-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 109 

1921-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 109 

1921-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 


A  Letter  from  Jim  M.,  a  New  Jersey  Client 


“Dear  Mr.  Bowers: 

“I  am  writing  for  several  reasons,  but 
will  try  to  be  succinct  because  I  am  aware 
of  your  full  schedule  of  activities  in  numis- 
matics. 

“First,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
look  forward  to  reading  any  or  all  of  your 
articles  and  books  on  numismatics, 
whether  it  is  your  Rare  Coin  Review  or  your 
more  in-depth  studies  of  a  particular  coin 
series.  1  have  followed  your  advice,  which 
is  apparent  in  most  of  your  work,  that  is  to 
read  and  read  and  then  read  some  more. 
Because  of  this,  I  have  found  the  study  and 
research  of  numismatics  tremendously  en¬ 
joyable  even  without  actually  owning  the 
physical  coins  themselves.  Case  in  point, 
some  time  ago  I  ordered  your  special  com¬ 
bination  of  the  softbound  edition  of  the 
Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  auction  catalogue 
as  well  as  your  book  about  the  man  Louis 
Eliasberg,  King  of  Coins.  Because  I  have 
limited  discretionary  funds  for  coins,  I  was 
unable  to  participate  in  the  actual  sale  it¬ 
self.  However,  after  spending  two  weeks  di¬ 
gesting  almost  every  word  and  picture  in 
the  two  publications,  I  feel  like  I  was  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  historical  event.  If  my  chil¬ 
dren  find  the  same  attraction  and  fascina¬ 
tion  with  coins  that  I  have,  I  will  surely  tell 
them  that  I  was  there,  at  least  in  mind  and 
spirit  for  this  spectacular  numismatic  occa¬ 
sion. 

“Let  me  close  in  on  my  first  reason  for 
writing.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  for  help  in 
locating  a  publication  that  I  read  about  in 
your  two-volume  encyclopedia  set,  Silver 
Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United 
States.  I  had  treated  myself  to  the  books 
two  years  ago  for  Christmas.  At  that  time 
I  was  an  avid  collector  of  Morgan  dollars 
and  read  every  page  in  your  book  about 
them  at  least  twice.  But  an  interesting 
thing  happened  a  couple  of  months  ago. 
Even  though  Volume  Two  is  dedicated  to 
later  silver  dollars  (dollars  from  1878  on¬ 
ward),  I  had  not  spent  any  time  with  Vol¬ 


ume  One  (dollars  from  1794-1878).  After 
reading  Volume  One  I  was  instantly  fasci¬ 
nated  with  the  truly  interesting  history  and 
economics  of  the  early  silver  dollars. 

“In  particular,  I  have  a  new  found  fas¬ 
cination  with  Liberty  Seated  dollars.  This 
is  for  several  reasons,  historical,  aesthetic 
and  a  cost  to  rarity  opportunity.  I  have  at¬ 
tended  several  local  and  one  major  coin 
show  since  then  to  study  the  relative  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  series  and  have  found  origi¬ 
nal,  problem-free  circulated  examples  very 
hard  to  find.  I  think  that  in  addition  to 
their  true  scarcity  as  a  series,  uncleaned 
and  undipped  examples  are  probably  the 
smaller  minority  of  a  series  with  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  availability  to  start  with.  Even  com¬ 
pleting  half  of  the  set  in  a  problem-free  and 
original  EF-40  could  be  a  serious  numis¬ 
matic  feat.  But  a  challenging  adventure  is 
all  the  more  satisfying  and  fulfilling  when 
completed.  The  thought  of  embarking  on 
this  journey  well  equipped  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  from  your  books  and  others  will  make 
each  and  every  purchase  that  much  more 
enjoyable  and  rewarding. 

“As  I  mentioned  earlier  I  consider  the 
reading  and  research  of  coins  an  important 
component  in  maximizing  the  joy  of  col¬ 
lecting.  In  your  aforementioned  publica¬ 
tion  you  write  of  a  book  published  by 
Weimar  W.  White  on  Liberty  Seated  dol¬ 
lars.  I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  this 
book  and  this  may  be  because  it  is  no 
longer  in  publication.  Do  you  have  any 
suggestions  where  I  might  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy?  And  are  you  aware  of  any 
other  publications  that  I  can  buy  that  are 
written  specifically  about  Liberty  Seated 
dollars?  Any  help  that  you  can  offer  me 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

“I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  wish 
you  the  very  best  in  numismatics  and  a 
very  pleasant  year.” 

Editors  note:  A  copy  of  the  original  letter 
was  sent  to  Weimar  W  White,  thus  fulfilling 
the  information  request. 
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Lustrous  1934-S  $1 


UNITED  STATES  SILVER  (  DINS 


lYiur  Dollars 

With  a  little  bit  of  luck  and  a  great  deal  of  ef¬ 
fort  we  have  added  some  very  nice  Peace  silver 
dollars  to  our  inventory.  The  following  listing  is 
one  of  the  nicest  we  have  had  in  some  time.  Peace 
dollars  have  awakened  from  their  slumber  of  a 
few  years  ago,  are  “warm”  if  not  “hot,”  and  seem 
to  fly  out  of  our  stock.  Use  this  listing  to  buy  the 
pieces  that  you  need,  but  order  early,  as  nearly  all 
are  one  of  a  kind  in  our  inventory. 

1922  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 

light  gold  peripheral  toning . 145 

1922  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145 

1922  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning . 42 

1922  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1922-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  light  gold 

peripheral  toning . 395 

1922-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 395 

1922-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395 

1922- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32 

1923  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1923  MS-65  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 145 

1923  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 145 

1923  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145 

1923  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42 

1923  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces . 42 

1923- D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 235 

1923-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 209 

1923-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1923- S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 19 

1924  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 150 

1924- S  MS-64.  Brilliant.  High-grade  1924-S  dol¬ 
lars  with  eye  appeal  are  hard  to  find . 1,195 

1924-S  MS-64  (ANACS).  Brilliant.  We  were 
lucky  to  buy  it,  and  you  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  chance  to  acquire  it  for  your  own.  1,195 

1924-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,195 

1924-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 389 

1924-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 389 

1924- S  MS-62.  Brilliant . 165 

1925  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1925- S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 635 

1925- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 635 

1926  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 310 

1926  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  toning . 310 

1926  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 310 

1926- D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with  just 

a  whisper  of  light  peripheral  toning . 529 

1926-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 529 

1926-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 199 

1926-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold  surfaces.  1 15 

1926-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  light  periph¬ 
eral  toning . 975 

1926-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 975 

1926-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 149 

1926-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1926- S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 19 

1927  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245 

1927  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning . 99 

1927- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 525 

1 927- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 525 

1927-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 215 

1927-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Somewhat 


scarcer  than  generally  realized . 145 

1927-D  AU-50.  Brilliant . 69 

1927-S  MS-64 . 695 

1927-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Gold  surfaces . 695 

1927- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 

1928  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 535 

1928  MS-63  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant  with  a 

touch  of  light  gold  toning.  Guaranteed  to 
please . 269 

1928- S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1,250 

1928-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,250 

1928-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 1,250 

1928-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,250 

1928-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 309 

1928-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  centers  with  gold 

peripheral  toning . 309 

1928-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 309 

1934  MS-65.  Brilliant . 1,295 

1934  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,295 

1934  MS-62.  Brilliant . 76 

1934-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Just  pur¬ 
chased!  .  1,975 

1934-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Also  just  pur¬ 
chased!  . 1,975 

1934-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 625 

1934-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 625 

Beautiful  (and  Rare)  1934-S  $1 


1934-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  beautiful, 
and  lustrous.  An  outstanding  specimen  of 
this  key  issue,  the  coin  you’ve  been  waiting 
for!  Just  purchased,  and  offered  here  for  the 
first  time . 4,195 

1934-S  Peace  Dollar 


1934-S  MS-63.  Delicate  golden  gray  irides¬ 
cence  on  frosty  surfaces.  A  delicacy  in  Un¬ 
circulated  grade,  and  widely  esteemed  as  the 
key  issue  in  the  Peace  dollar  series  at  the 
MS-63  level.  A  prize  for  the  advanced  spe¬ 
cialist . 2,550 


1934- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Another  new  purchase, 

one  of  several  Mint  State  1934-S  dollars  just 
purchased.  Take  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity . 2,550 

1935  MS-65.  Brilliant . 639 

1935  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  peripheral  ton¬ 
ing . 639 

1935  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 639 

1935  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 639 

1935  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1935  MS-62.  Brilliant . 49 

1935- S  MS-65.  Brilliant.  An  exceptionally  nice 

example  of  this  issue . 1,150 

1935-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers  with  a 
whisper  of  light  rose  peripheral  toning.  .1,150 

1935-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,150 

1935-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395 

1935-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 225 

TYaile  Hollars 

We  have  always  enjoyed  trade  dollars,  and  we  are 
heartened  by  the  recent  interest  in  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  1885  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
1 884  (of  which  only  10  were  minted),  trade  dollars 
are  highly  collectible.  A  complete  set  of  Proofs 
from  1873  through  1883,  and  a  set  of  business 
strikes  from  1873  through  1878  forms  an  interest¬ 
ing  challenge  and  a  distinctive  achievement. 

Use  our  listing  as  a  passport  to  start  a  collection 
of  this  fascinating  series,  or  to  add  to  your  present 
holdings. 

1874  Proof-63  (PCI).  Medium  gray  toning.  Very 
scarce  in  Proof  finish;  in  fact,  this  is  the  second 
rarest  (1873  is  rarest)  of  the  trade  dollar  Proofs 

of  the  1873-1883  era . 1,895 

1874-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,695 

1874- S  MS-63  (PCGS) . 1,695 

1875- CC  Type  I/I  MS-62  (PCGS).  This  Carson 

City  piece  will  look  great  in  any  type  set  or  spe¬ 
cialized  collection . 1,450 

1875-CC  Type  I/I.  MS-61  (ANACS) . 995 

1875-S  Type  I/I  MS-62  (PCGS).  Light  golden  ton¬ 
ing . 525 

1876  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Centennial  vear 
coin.  A  very  attractive  Proof,  and  scarce,  too. 

Just  purchased . 1,350 

1876  Type  I/I.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lightly 

toned . 1,195 

1876  Type  I/II.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous  with  a  whisper  ot  golden  toning.  ..  1 ,450 
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united  status  silver  coins 


lS^-S  Type  I/I.  MS-63  (NGC).  I  i lac  toning. 
Just  purchased,  and  listed  here  for  the  first 

time .  1,195 

lS^h-S  Type  I/I.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 

lustrous . 1,295 

18T6-S  Tvpe  I/I.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Light  toning. 

Guaranteed  to  please! . 595 

1876-S  Breen-5800.  MS-60  (ANACS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 425 

1877  MS-63.  Pale  champagne  iridescence  comple¬ 
ments  the  frosty  surfaces.  Wisps  of  golden  brown 
can  be  seen  at  the  obverse  periphery.  Notable  as 
the  last  trade  dollar  issue  struck  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  in  business  strike  format.  All  subse¬ 


quent  dates  are  Proof-only  issues . 1,395 

1877  MS-63  (PCGS).  Very  attractive  gold,  green, 
and  blue  surfaces.  Although  not  fully  struck,  it 

is  much  sharper  than  most . 1 ,395 

1877-CC  AU-58  (NGC).  A  key  issue  in  the  series. 

Particularly  elusive  in  higher  grades . 1,695 

1877-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  light  golden 
toning.  Especially  prooflike  surfaces.  A  very 
nice  example  of  this  issue.  Not  a  rarity,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  beautiful! . 1,195 

1877- S  MS-61  (NGC).  Lustrous  with  golden  and 

gray  toning.  Another  very  pleasing  trade  dollar. 
Just  purchased . 495 

1878- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,295 


1880  Proof-63  (NGC).  This  is  a  Proof-only  issue 
with  a  mintage  of  1,987  coins.  Wonderful  eye 
appeal  with  light  champagne  surfaces.  >.2,350 


The  Medal  Maker 


Mv>tti  Scum  L\u\G-\ii  iN  hw 


The  Medal  Maker: 

Master  Sculptor  Laura 
Gardin  Fraser 

A  rare  1929  vintage  film  showing 
Laura  Gardin  Fraser  preparing  the 
model  for  America’s  most  prestigious 
sculpture  award  has  been  reformatted 
and  is  now  available  in  video  format. 
Once  presumed  lost,  “The  Medal 
Maker”  was  located  by  numismatist  his¬ 
torian  and  film  producer  Mike  Craven 
of  Hollywood  whose  firm,  Mike  Craven 
Productions,  has  issued  the  video. 

The  16-minute  film  follows  the  pro¬ 
cess  through  modeling  at  the  artists 
studio,  casting  the  metal  pattern  at  an 
art  foundry,  and  striking  the  medal  at 
Medallic  Art  Co.  It  ends  with  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  medal  to  the  first  re¬ 
cipient,  Daniel  Chester  French. 

Stock  No.  BVI-1 00.  List  price  $29.95. 

See  page  60  in  our  book  section  for 
discount  information. 


The  Importance  of  Numismatic  Books 

by  David  M.  Bullowa 


If  all  new  collectors  would  devote  their 
attention  to  the  information  which  is  avail¬ 
able  in  printed  form  they  could  be  saved 
many  dollars  ultimately  squandered  upon 
inferior  coins  or  otherwise  not  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Due  to  their  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  this  can  prove  to  be  an  expen¬ 
sive  lesson. 

Good  publications  in  each  numismatic 
series  are  not  easy  to  obtain,  but  the  young 
collector  is  advised  to  keep  his  numismatic 
book  purchases  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
expenditure  for  coins.  In  some  series,  such 
as  foreign  or  ancient  coins,  the  ratio  may 
be  quite  high,  and  the  collector  is  not  ill- 
advised  who  commences  by  allotting  20% 
to  25%  of  his  coin  budget  to  his  numis¬ 
matic  library. 

For  every  dollar  spent  on  coins  the 
general  collector  may  well  spend  1 5  cents 
for  information,  data,  background,  trans¬ 
lation,  symbolism,  explanation,  etc.  Only 
through  proper  books  can  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  be  understood,  and  to  have  coins  and 
know  only  a  fraction  of  the  story  they 
have  to  tell  is  like  buying  an  orchestra 
theatre  ticket  and  seeing  only  half  the  sec¬ 
ond  act,  and  then  believing  that  you  have 
seen  the  entire  show.  Those  few  collectors 
who  have  seen  the  tremendous  amount  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  received  from 
even  the  most  insignificant  coins  when 
they  have  been  able  to  look  them  up  in 
their  own  reference  works  can  tell  you 
that  numismatics  suddenly  broadens  out 
on  all  horizons  because  of  the  vast  scope 
of  data  available. 

Collectors  should  distinguish  between 
books  about  coins  and  numismatic  works 


by  competent  authorities.  The  first  step  is 
to  formulate  a  general  plan  of  the  books 
wanted  and  the  approximate  time  allotted. 
A  numismatic  library  cannot  be  formed  on 
short  order,  and  it  must  be  balanced  as  to 
standard  references  and  secondary  sources; 
specific  numismatic  topics  and  general 
monetary  periods. . . . 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  purchase 
of  numismatic  publications  will  in  the  long 
run  pay  for  themselves  through  the  added 
information  and  added  value  which  they 
give  specimens.  Notwithstanding  this  ac¬ 
tual  fact,  many  dealers  fail  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  properly  about  the  specimens  that 
they  have.  Generally  speaking,  numismatic 
books  are  difficult  to  sell  because  so  many 
collectors  pursue  the  shortsighted  policy 
that  they  prefer  devoting  their  numismatic 
expenditures  exclusively  to  the  coins  in¬ 
volved  and  allow  no  budget  for  reference 
purposes.  Collectors  desiring  to  extend 
their  numismatic  bookshelf  are  urged  to 
refer  to  the  librarians  of  numismatic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  general  bibliographies  which 
will  help  them  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  expen¬ 
ditures  for  insignificant  publications. 

One  of  the  great  dangers,  if  it  may  so  be 
termed,  is  obtaining  unimportant  books  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  of  reference  value. 

(From  The  Numismatist,  November  1949, 
and  just  as  valid  today.  Bullowa  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  figure  in  numismatics  and  at  one  time  or 
another  wrote  a  book  on  commemorative 
coins,  was  on  the  staff  of  New  Netherlands 
Coin  Co.,  engaged  in  numismatic  research 
and  study,  and  conducted  his  own  dealership 
in  Philadelphia;  in  the  latter  endeavor  he  was 
assisted  by  his  wife,  Cathy.) 
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From  Around  the  World 


antiquaries”  and  handled  birds  eggs,  Indian  rel¬ 
ics,  and  many  other  things.  Recently,  I)r.  Bill 
Michel  sent  us  an  1874  advertising  envelope  of 
another  Philadelphia  dealer,  Kline’s  Emporium, 
at  212  South  Eighth  Street,  prominently  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  dealt  in  fine  stationery,  medals, 
engravings,  minerals,  shells.  Continental  paper 
money,  Indian  curiosities,  postage  stamps,  etc. 
Incidentally,  Kline  was  the  subject  of  a  very  nice 
study  by  Dr.  Joel  Orosz  in  one  of  our  “Little  Edi¬ 
tions”  monographs  published  last  year,  The  Curi¬ 
ous  Case  of  the  Com  Collectors  Kline. 


FOLLOW  UP:  Saul  Teichman  recently 
wrote  to  say  that  Lot  56  ol  the  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection  sale,  conducted  by  us  in  1986,  the  Non 
Vi  Virtue  Vici  “cent”  has  a  pedigree  from 
Woodward’s  Bache  Collection  sale,  Lot  2274, 
and  Woodward's  Hoffman  sale,  Lot  1398,  “So  its  pedigree 
dates  back  to  at  least  1865!” 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BOB  HENDERSHOTT, 

who  in  January  celebrated  his  100th  birthday  in  advance,  al¬ 
though  the  event  will  actually  occur  this  August. 

Hendershott,  a  popular  figure  at  coin 
conventions  for  many  years,  personally 
attended  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  St.  Louis  in  1  904  and,  decades 
later,  wrote  a  book  about  it! 

>_J5v  IT  k. 

AMONG  THE  MOST  FASCI¬ 
NATING  articles  we  have  read  recently 
is  one  about  the  Bellevue,  WA,  com¬ 
pany,  Coinstar,  Inc.  which,  according  to 
a  recent  article  in  Coin  World,  “handles 
more  than  800  million  coins,  cents 
through  quarter  dollars,  every  month, 
many  oi  which  have  been  stashed  away 
for  years  in  piggy  banks,  coffee  cans, 
dresser  drawers,  and  other  storage  media 
and  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  light 
of  day. . .  ”  All  of  this  is  well  and  good,  as 
“More  coins  are  put  back  into  circula¬ 
tion,  which  gives  collectors  a  chance  to 
find  them  again,”  according  to  a 
spokesperson  of  the  firm.  Further, 
since  the  first  “Coinstar  machine  was 
installed  five  years  ago,  more  than 
$360  million  in  coins  weighing  over 
40,000  tons  have  been  processed.  Now 
there  are  3,200  machines  nationwide. 

“Coinstar  machines  accept  a  person’s 
unsorted  coins  into  a  hopper,  counting 
and  sorting  them  at  the  rate  of  up  to 
600  per  minute  for  a  7.5%  fee  of  the  to¬ 
tal.”  Editor’s  comment:  This  happens  to 
be  fodder  for  “Only  in  America” — in 
what  other  country  can  a  company  make  millions  of  dollars  components  of  popular  culture.  We  also  have  to  give  a  nod  to 

by  buying  legal  tender  coins  at  a  discount,  including  collect-  the  long-lived  memory  of  Benson  J.  Lossing,  famous  1  'hh-cen 


BUT,  WHAT  IS  THE  BOOK 
ABOUT?  Recently  in  looking  at  a  list  of 
books  from  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  we  came  across  a  title,  The  Mam¬ 
moth  and  the  Mouse,  which  was  described 
in  part:  “The  book  succeeds  very  well, 
both  as  a  theoretical  statement  and  as  an 
exercise  in  the  method  espoused.  The  au¬ 
thors  have  made  an  important  advance  in 
the  direction  of  scholarship.  The  greatest 
success  of  the  book  is  in  its  work  of  meth¬ 
odological  synthesis,  its  ability  to  stretch 
beyond  disciplinary  boundaries  to  illustrate 
new  possibilities  of  morphological  analysis 
that  is  neither  history  nor  anthropology  ex¬ 
actly  but  a  nearly  seamless  merging  of  the 
two.  The  scholarship  is  quite  up-to-date 
and  superbly  employed.  I  he  only  trouble 
with  this  sales  message  and  testimonial  is 
that  your  editor,  who,  admittedly,  is  not  up 
on  all  things  historical,  doesn't  really  have  a 
clue  as  to  the  times  or  places  discussed,  or 
actually  what  we  might  find  when  the  cov¬ 
ers  are  opened.  In  a  phrase,  what  is  this 
book  about?  More  understandable  is  an¬ 
other  title  offered  on  the  same  page  of  the 
same  catalogue,  The  World  of  the  Paris  Cafe, 
for  which  the  author  uses  “neighborhood 
cafes  as  a  privileged  position  from  which  to 
observe  not  only  drinking  and  masculine 
play  but  also  class  formation,  political  mo¬ 
bilization,  prostitution,  job  hunting,  and 
many  other  activities  that  were  important 


ible  pieces?  Sounds  pretty  good  to  us! 

DIVERSIFICATION:  In  the  last  century,  ^//leading  rare 
coin  dealers  also  specialized  in  other  items.  The  Chapman 
brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  called  themselves  “numismatists  and 


turv  American  historian  and  a  central  figure  in  your  editor’s  new 
book,  American  Numismatics  before  the  Civil  War.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  still  has  three  of  his  books  in  print! 

BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER:  A  recent  item  in  The  \\  all 
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Street  Journal  made  an  apology  tor  a  news  article  run  over  80  years  ago, 
on  April  16,  1912,  which  was  titled  “Liner  Titanic  Struck  by  Berg,  but 
Passengers  are  Saved.  1  he  follow-up  1998  account  went  on  to  state, 
“but  as  we  know  now,  the  sinking  ot  the  Titanic  on  April  16,  at  2:20 
AM,  claimed  more  than  1,500  lives.  The  1998  notice  further  related 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  not  alone  in  printing  erroneous  infor¬ 
mation,  and  that  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  tenoned  early  on,  “Pas¬ 
sengers  safely  removed  and  steamer  Titanic  taken  in  tow.” 

WHAT  ABOUT  TEDDY  (ROOSEVELT)?  Now  that  the 
Kennedy  clan  has  been  the  subject  of  more  com¬ 
memorative  and  regular  issue  coins  than  just  about 
any  other  family  we  know  of  (what  with  }FK  on  the 
half  dollar,  Bobby  on  a  commemorative,  and  Eunice 
Shriver  on  a  commemorative),  perhaps  before  Teddy 
Kennedy  is  featured  on  a  coin  we  might  make  room 
for  a  historical  Teddy  who  has  been  numismatically 
slighted:  Teddy  Roosevelt.  While  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  {e.g.,  Mount  Rushmore  line-up  out  West  and 
his  related  micro-miniature  image  on  1991 
commemoratives)  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  one 
of  the  best  American  presidents  ever,  he  is  virtually  a 
no-show  on  coins.  Speaking  of  Teddies,  how  about, 
in  addition  to  Roosevelt,  a  commemorative  coin  fea¬ 
turing  a  teddy  bear?  Sounds  good  to  us.  We  do 
know  that  the  Bugs  Bunny  stamp  put  out  by 
the  Post  Office  recently  was  a  runaway 
best  seller,  and  we  know  that  China  puts 
out  coins  with  pandas  (etc.,  etc.). 

LEWIS  &  CLARK,  in  their  28- 
month  journey  into  the  Northwest  in 
1804-1806  stayed  at  more  than  600  sites,  and 
yet  not  a  single  site  location  can  be  specifically 
identified  today.  A  possible  campsite  on  the 
Lower  Portage  of  the  Great  Falls  in  the 
Missouri  River  in  Montana  is  now  being 
investigated.  (Archaeology) 

## 

THE  MISSION  OF  AMUSEMENT,  by  Alf.  T. 

Ringling  (of  Ringling  Bros.,  Barnum  and  Bailey  Cir¬ 
cus  fame),  1899:  “To  be  good  mankind  must  be 
happy.  To  wreathe  the  face  of  humanity  in  smiles  for 
a  time,  to  loosen  the  chains  that  hold  man  captive  to  his  duties  and  re¬ 
turn  him  to  them  better  fitted  for  his  obligations,  is  a  mission  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  the  one  great  desire  of  moralists  is,  and  ought  to  be,  that  it  be 
pure  and  wholesome.  Amusement  unfetters  the  mind  from  its  environs 
and  changes  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  factory’s  spindles  to  the  joyous 
song  of  the  meadowlark.  It  gives  flight  to  the  caged  soul  to  treat  an  airy 
places.  It  softens  the  wrinkles  of  sorrow,  makes  smiles  of  frowns.  This  is 
the  mission  of  amusement — and  the  circus,  with  its  innocent  sights  of 
joy  for  the  children  and  its  power  to  make  all  men  and  women  children 
again  for  at  least  one  day,  comes  the  nearest  of  any  form  of  amusement 
to  fulfilling  this  mission.” 

VICTOR  ANNALORO,  successful  bidder  on  Lot  2006  in  our 
Pennsylvania  Cabinet  Auction  (Baltimore,  November  1997),  recently 
sent  us  a  copy  of  a  reprint  of  Harper's  Weekly,  January  25,  1873.  Fea¬ 


tured  was  a  story  on  New  York  City’s  Castle  Garden,  the  subject  of  the 
item  that  Victor  purchased  in  the  sale — a  metallic  pass  bearing  the  im¬ 
print  of  Rathbone  &  Fitch.  Victor  reports:  “This  past  week  while  in 
lower  Manhattan,  I  stopped  off  and  visited  what’s  left  of  the  Castle 
Garden.  Only  the  lower  section,  the  supports  for  cannons  still  stand.  It 
is  a  historic  landmark  and  it  is  presently  being  used  to  sell  tickets  for 
boat  rides  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  to  Ellis  Island.” 

HEARD  ON  THE  RADIO  a  few  months  ago:  “President  Clinton 
will  be  announcing  the  name  of  his  new  dog  today.  After  that  we  can 

carry  on  with  the  rest  of  our  national  business.” 
(This  was  done  in  due  course,  as  we  all  know, 
and  the  dog  is  named  Buddy.) 

END  OF  THE  LINE?  In  autumn  1997  the 
U.S.  Mint  offered  for  $19.95  each  individual 
Morgan  dollars  in  “as  is”  condition  from  Trea¬ 
sury  vaults,  or  for  $39.95  a  Peace  dollar  and  a 
Morgan  dollar.  It  was  carefully  stated  “dates  and 
conditions  will  vary."  According  to  an  account  in 
Coin  World,  “Mint  officials  said  they  had  7,000 
single  Morgan  dollars  to  fill  orders  along  with 
another  3,000  Morgan  dollars  and  3,000 
Peace  dollars  for  a  two-coin  set.  All  of  the 
two-coin  sets  were  sold  out  as  of  Oct.  3 
and  two-thirds  of  the  single  Morgan 
dollars  were  sold  within  two  weeks  of 
the  catalog  reaching  Mint  customers. 
Some  customers,  who  apparently 
thought  they  would  hit  a  numismatic  bo¬ 
nanza,  weren’t  happy  with  the  quality  of 
the  coins  they  received.  Mint  officials  said  any 
rare  or  high-grade  specimens  were  removed  from 
consideration  to  fill  orders  and  thus  the  ‘as  is’ 
qualification  of  the  offer.  ”  Now,  we  wonder  if  a 
private  firm  were  to  make  such  an  offer,  how 
long  would  it  be  until  federal  officials  swooped 
down  and  claimed  that  a  lottery  was  being  con¬ 
ducted? 

IN  MANHATTAN,  one  of  two  “island 
parts”  of  New  York  City  (the  other  being  Staten 
Island),  “48%  of  the  population  lives  alone,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  comment  by  Richard  Russell  in  his  Dow  Theory  Let¬ 
ters.  However,  Manhattanites  have  no  lack  of  things  to  do — what  with 
the  continual  parade  of  concerts,  museum  openings,  shows,  and  what¬ 
ever — including  Central  Park,  which  has  to  be  one  of  the  nicest  urban 
facilities  in  the  world.  This  reminds  us  that  recently  we  read  the  com¬ 
piled  papers  of  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  designer  of  Central  Park  (the 
book  was  put  out  by  The  John’s  Hopkins  University  Press). 

CORRECTION:  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
not  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  the  first  “greenback”  notes  were  is¬ 
sued.  Thanks  to  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  (the  first  to  comment)  and  about  27 
other  readers  who  noticed  our  recent  mis-attribution  in  an  article. 

&>&(¥ 

WILL  ROGERS:  “A  man  only  learns  in  two  ways,  one  by  reading 
and  the  other  by  association  with  smarter  people.” 
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UNITED  STATES  GOLD 

Coins  for  Sale 


U  S.  GOLD  LOINS 

Gold  coins  have  always  been  a  prime  specialty 
here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  and  through 
our  portals  have  passed  every  rarity  in  the  book, 
sometimes  in  duplicate  and  triplicate!  If  you  are 
building  a  fine  set  of  gold  coins,  please  send  us 
your  “want  list”  so  that  we  can  find  coins  for  you. 
Conversely,  when  the  time  comes  to  sell,  we  are  an 
eager  buyer  of  scarce  and  interesting  pieces.  We 
have  noted  a  great  increase  in  interest  recently  in 
gold  coins.  No  doubt  this  is  because  gold  bullion 
has  dropped  in  price  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
making  certain  gold  coins  such  as  $20  pieces  more 
reasonably  priced  than  in  a  long  time! 

We  buy  choice  g®ld  coins  whenever  we  can,  and 
our  success  is  reflected  in  the  present  offering— 
which  includes  many  scarce,  rare,  and  high-quality 
pieces  in  just  about  all  series  and  price  ranges. 

There  is  a  lot  of  good  reading  to  be  had  in  this 
field,  and  if  you  don't  already  own  a  copy,  high  on 
the  list  of  things  you  should  have  is  Dave  Bowers’ 
book,  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  His¬ 
tory,  which  tells  the  entire  story  of  American  gold 
coinage  from  1795  onward,  and  is  illustrated  with 
pieces  from  the  fabulous  collection  of  Louis  E. 
Eliasberg,  Sr.  (which  we  catalogued  and  auctioned 
in  1982  in  a  once-in-a-lifetime  event). 

$1  Gold  Pieces 

1849  Closed  Wreath.  MS-60 . 435 

1851-0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  An  early  New 
Orleans  Mint  gold  dollar.  Consider  adding  this 
to  your  collection.  In  this  grade  it  is  at  least  50 
times  rarer  than  its  Philadelphia  Mint  cousin, 


but  the  price  differential  is  very  small . 795 

1853  MS-62.  "Brilliant . 495 

1 854  Type  I.  AU-58.  Brilliant . 215 


Rare  1859-S  Gold  Dollar 


1859-S  AU-55  (NGC).  You’ll  like  the  quality  of 


this  1859-S  gold  dollar,  which,  ar  this  grade 

level  is  quite  rare . 2,195 

1862  MS-63.  Brilliant.  One  of  many  gold  coins 

recently  purchased . 1,095 

1873  Open  3.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 545 


Quarter  Eagles 

Rare  1807  Quarter  Eagle 


1807  EF-45  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  yellow  gold  speci¬ 
men  of  this  rare,  early  quarter  eagle  date.  A  coin 
that  will  be  ideal  for  a  type  set  or  a  specialized 

collection . 5,995 

1836  McCloskey-3.  AU-50  (PCGS) . 795 

1836  M-6.  AU-53  (NGC) . 819 

1839  Breen-6148.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 
attractive.  Coined  during  the  final  year  of  the 
Classic  Head  design  type.  A  very  attractive 

coin . 1,695 

1842-0  EF-45  (PCGS).  An  especially  nice  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  scarce  early  issue . 1,495 

1854-0  AU-55  (NGC) . 695 

1855  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 340 

Rare  1859-D  $2.50 


1859-D  EF-40  (NGC).  A  splendid  specimen  of 
this  rarity,  Just  2,244  were  minted.  How  many 
can  survive  today?  Only  a  few,  of  which  this  is 


Forty-Five  Years 

This  year,  in  1998,  we  are  celebrat¬ 
ing  45  years  as  a  rare  coin  dealer!  In 
some  respects  the  time  has  passed  in  a 
wink,  in  other  respects  the  coin  hobby 
and  market  in  1953,  when  we  started, 
is  about  as  different  from  1998  as  an¬ 
cient  Greece  is  from  New  York  C  ity.  It 
has  been  great  to  be  a  part  of  this  un¬ 
folding  panorama,  quite  possibly  the 
most  pivotal  era  numismatics  has  ever 
known. 


certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive . 2,495 

1859-D  F-15  (PCGS).  Very  rare  in  all  grades.  .  950 

1861  New  reverse.  MS-61  (PCGS) . 395 

1873  Open  3.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 795 

1878  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  nice  combina¬ 
tion  of  high  grade  and  visual  beaury. . 1 ,095 

1879  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1882  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant.  Business  strike 

mintage  of  only  4,000  coins . 1 ,395 

1889  MS-63  (NGC).  Essentially  brilliant  with  just 
a  whisper  of  olive  iridescence . 1,150 

1889  AU-53  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 265 

1890  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 

1896  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant .  1,195 


1902  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 2,495 

1902  MS-63  (PCGS) . 995 

1903  MS-64  (PCGS) . 1,395 

1903  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1904  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1905  MS-63.  Brilliant . 995 

1906  MS-64  (PCGS) . 1,395 

1906  MS-63.  Brilliant . 995 

1907  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 995 

Last  year  of  the  Liberty  Head  design.  First  introduced  in 
1840,  this  became  the  longest  used  motif,  without  a  major 
change,  in  American  coinage  history. 

1907  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 

1910  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  beautiful. 995 

1910  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 325 

1910  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 215 


Superb  191 1-D  $2.50  Rarity 


191 1-D  MS-64  (NGC).  A  beautiful,  brilliant  and 
remarkably  choice  specimen,  lustrous  and 
frosty,  of  the  rarest  and  most  desired  issue  in  the 
Indian  quarter  eagle  series.  Mintmark  very  bold 
(worth  noting,  as  some  of  this  issue  have  the 
mintmark  weak).  It  is  not  often  we  have  one  to 

offer  at  this  grade  level . 9,250 

191 1-D  AU-55.  Brilliant  surfaces.  Nice  eve  appeal 
for  the  grade . 1 ,595 
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1912  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 209 

1913  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  The  price  ot  gold 

bullion  has  been  low  in  recent  times,  and  this 
scents  to  have  spurred  a  demand  lor  just  about 
all  gold  coins,  common  and  rare . 795 

1913  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 365 

1914  AU-58  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 325 

1914-D  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 525 

1914-D  MS-60  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285 

1915  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 299 

1925-D  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 315 

1926  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 315 

1928  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  and  attractive. 

Mostly  brilliant  with  some  splashes  of  lilac  on 


the  reverse . 

. 875 

1928  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 

. 315 

1929  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 

. 795 

1929  MS-61.  Brilliant . 

. 295 

1929  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 

. 295 

$3  (joli! 


Lustrous  1854  $3 


1854  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  First  year  of  the 
denomination,  and  the  only  year  with  the  word 
DOLLARS  in  smaller  letters  on  the  reverse. 
This  lustrous  specimen  will  be  ideal  for  a  high- 


quality  type  set . 3,350 

1854  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 995 

1874  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,150 

1878  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 875 


1834  Classic  Head,  Plain  4,  No  Motto.  AU-58 

(NGC).  Some  proof  like  surface  is  visible  in  pro¬ 


tected  areas . 1,195 

1834  Classic  Head,  Plain  4,  No  Motto.  AU-53 

(PCGS) . 865 

1836  Breen-6509.  AU-50 . 795 

1838  M-l.  EF-45  (PCGS) . 635 

1843  EF-40 . 210 


William  Tiedgen,  Jr.y  Writes 

I  finished  reading  your  latest  book, 
American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards.  I 
must  say  it  made  for  many  hours  of  ex¬ 
tremely  enjoyable  reading. 

Chapter  17,  “Paper  Hoards”  was  so 
interesting  and  informative  that  I  have 
started  a  collection  of  obsolete  (broken 
banknotes  and  scrip)  from  my  home 
state  of  New  Jersey. 


1845  EF-40 . 195 

1847  Breen-6570.  Doubled  7.  AU-55 . 995 

1852-D  EF-45.  Bright  yellow  gold.  A  beautiful 

example;  one  o(  the  finest  we’ve  seen . 1,975 

1858  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,395 


Seldom  Seen  1859-D  $5 


somewhat  scarce  New  Orleans  issue . 1 ,250 

1893- S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 435 

1894- 0  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous . 1 ,395 

1897  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,095 

1897-S  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 465 

1898  MS-60.  Brilliant . 275 


1859-D  EF-40  (NGC).  A  splendid  specimen  of 
this  rarity.  Just  2,244  were  minted.  How  many 
can  survive  today?  Only  a  few,  of  which  this  is 

certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive . 2,495 

1873  Open  3.  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 

1879-CC  EF-40  (PCGS).  Some  lustre  remains  in 

protected  areas.  Rare  issue . 1,395 

1879-S  AU-50  (Hallmark).  Brilliant . 219 

1881  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1884-S  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 265 


Choice  1886-S  $5  Gold 


1886-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  While  the  1886- 
S  is  seen  quite  regularly,  and,  in  fact,  is  quite 
plentiful  in  lower  grades,  at  the  MS-64  level  it 
is  a  rarity. . 2,350 

1892- S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Quite  scarce  in 

Mint  State,  although  readily  available  in  worn 
grades . 1,095 

1893- 0  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  popular  and 


Lustrous,  Exceptional  1903  $5 


1903  MS-64  (PCGS).  Exceptionally  nice.  A  qual¬ 


ity  coin  for  a  type  set . 2,350 

1903  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 850 

1903-S  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  beautiful.  Somewhat 
scarce . 875 

1906  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285 

1907  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 319 

1908  MS-62.  Brilliant . 395 

1914  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Quite  rare  so 

fine . 1,850 


The  1914  is  quite  elusive  in  Mint  State,  in  fact,  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  the  only  Indian  half  eagle  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  Mint  State  is  the  1909-D,  trailed  at  a  long  distance  by 
the  1 908  Philadelphia  issue.  Nearly  all  others  are  seldom  seen. 

1914  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,850 

Splendid  MS-63  1914-D  $5 


1914-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  beautiful. 
A  find  for  the  discriminating  buyer . 2,450 


Our  NextCoin  Show 

April  23-26 

Milwaukee,  WI 
Central  States 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
at  our  upcoming  events ! 


1998  Auction  Schedule 

May  10-12,  1998 

New  York  City,  NY 

August  3,  1998 

Portland,  OR 
The  Rarities  Sale 
Now  accepting  consignments! 

September  14-16,  1998 

New  York  City,  NY 
Now  accepting  consignments! 

November  12-14,  1998 

Baltimore,  MD 

in  conjunction  with  the  Suburban 
Washington/Baltimore  Convention 
Now  accepting  consignments! 
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Gorgeous  1915  $5  Gold 


1915  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  specimen  of  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty. . 4,795 

$11)  l.olil  Eagle s 

1850  Large  Date.  AU-55  (PCGS).  A  high- 
grade  example  of  this  early  Liberty  Head 


$  1 0  date .  1 ,500 

1856  EF-40  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395 


1871-S  EF-45  (NGC).  A  pleasing  specimen  of  this 


rare  eagle . . 2,195 

1879  MS-60  (NGC) . 675 

1882-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,595 

1884-CC  EF-45  (NGC).  Very  scarce  at  this  grade 

level . 1 ,295 

1901  MS-62.  Brilliant . 395 


1906-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  frosty.  First 
$10  issue  of  the  newly  opened  Denver  Mint; 
probably  struck  from  gold  from  the  Cripple 


Creek  Gold  District  about  75  miles  to  the 

southwest  of  Denver . 895 

1906-S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 675 

Struck  during  the  earthquake  year. 

1906-S  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 575 

1907  Liberty.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 895 

191 0-S  AU-58  (ANACS).  Brilliant  and  satiny. 

Quite  scarce  this  nice . 579 

1915  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 485 

1926  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 850 


$20  Gold 
Double  Eagles 

The  public  fascination  for  $20  pieces  continues, 
and  these  have  been  great  sellers  here  at  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries.  More  than  just  a  few  people 
are  endeavoring  to  put  together  date  runs  of  se¬ 
quences  of  these  pieces,  often  selecting  grades  such 
as  MS-60  through  MS-64  as  being  an  ideal  meet¬ 
ing  point  between  high  quality  and  low  price. 


1869-S  EF-40  (PCGS) . 575 

1 873- S  Closed  3.  AU-50  (NGC) . 595 

1876  AU-50  (NGC) . 595 

1891-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 725 

1896-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 750 

1905-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 619 


1906-D  MS-60  (NGC).  Brilliant . 595 

1906-S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 529 

1907  Saint  Gaudcns.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  795 
1907  Saint  Gaudens.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Bril- 
liant . 750 


1909  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Difficult  to  find 
in  choice  Mint  State,  and  a  notable  offering  as 


such.  Lustrous  and  very  beautiful . 2,950 

1909- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 725 

1910- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 850 

1910- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 625 

191 1- D  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 

191 3-D  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 650 


1914  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  With  the  currently 
favorable  price  of  gold  bullion,  high-content 
gold  coins  such  as  the  double  eagle  are  more 
popular  with  numismatists  than  any  other  time 
in  recent  years.  In  response  to  the  great  de¬ 
mand,  we  have  been  buying  all  of  the  nice 


pieces  that  we  can  Find . 715 

1914-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 595 

1914-D  AU-58.  Brilliant . 535 

1914-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 765 

1914-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 625 

1914- S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 575 

1915  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 795 

1915- S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 


191 5- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695 

1916- S  MS-63  (NG(  >.  Brilliant . 635 

1922  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595 


Gem  1922-S  $20  Rarity 


1922-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Rare  in  all 
grades,  particularly  so  at  the  lofty  level  here  of¬ 
fered.  This  coin  is  an  ideal  buy  for  the  connois¬ 
seur.  Not  often  do  we  have  such  a  beauty  to 


offer! . 4,695 

1923-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 695 


Rare  1924-S  $20 


1924-S  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant.  A  lustrous  speci¬ 
men  of  this  highly  prized  rarity.  It  is  believed 


that  nearly  all  were  melted . 2,595 

1927  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 535 


James  N.  Writes  from  Missouri 


“Dear  Dave, 

“I  know  you  probably  receive  a  lot  of 
letters,  and  here  is  another  one.  When  I 
saw  the  article  on  page  21  o(  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  1  1 8  about  the  Star  Book,  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Rare  American  and  Foreign 
Coins,  I  had  to  write,  because  I  have  one. 
But  I’m  not  quite  as  generous  as  Bill 
VanKosky,  who  gave  you  his  copy.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  going  to  have  to  keep  mine.  1 
am  quite  attached  to  it.  I  love  old  books  on 
the  subject  of  numismatics.  My  book  dif¬ 
fers  quite  a  bit  from  yours  though. 

“The  title  differs.  It  reads — The  Star- 
Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia.  Max  Mehl  is  one 
of  my  heroes.  The  copyright  date  is  1934. 

“I  also  wanted  to  express  my  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  for  your  listing  of  many  lesser 
priced  coins  in  the  $1  5  to  $50  range.  I  feel 


this  is  important.  It  shows  that  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  young  collectors  and  those 
who  can’t  afford  higher-priced  coins,  with 
coins  that  they  can  afford!  This  is  a  very 
important  segment  of  the  coin  collecting 
community. 

“I  can  now  see  that  my  fan  letter  has 
reached  the  long  category.  But  truly,  thanks 
for  your  many  years  of  friendship  and  your 
choice  coins.’’ 

Editor’s  note:  Thanks,  Jim.  Copies  of 
The  Star  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia  from  the 
1 920s  through  the  1 940s  are  interesting  to 
read  today.  These  are  available  from  most 
sellers  of  out-of-print  numismatic  books 
and,  depending  upon  the  condition,  typi¬ 
cally  sell  for  about  $10  to  $20  or  so.  Earlier 
editions  are  scarcer  and,  presumably,  worth 
more. 
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Join  we  club  —  Our  Most  Popular  Program 


The  Saint-Gaudens 
Double  Eagle  Club 


Saint-Gaudens  Double  Eagles 
Priced  at  less  than  $1,000  in  Mint  State! 


1907  Arabic  numerals 

1910-D 

1914 

1922-S 

1908  No  Motto 

1910-S 

1914-D 

1923 

1908-D  No  Motto 

1911 

1914-S 

1923-D 

1908  With  Motto 

191 1-D 

1915 

1924 

1908-D  With  Motto 

191 1-S 

1915-S 

1925 

1909 

1912 

1916-S 

1926 

1909-S 

1913 

1920 

1927 

1910 

1913-D 

1922 

1928 

Saint-Gaudens  $20  gold  double  eagles  are  among  the  most  ad¬ 
mired  of  United  States  coin  designs.  In  1 905,  Americas  most  acclaimed 
sculptor,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  created  motifs  for  the  $  1 0  and  $20, 
which  were  released  by  autumn  1 907. 

We  invite  you  to  build  a  collection  of  affordable  dates  and  mintmarks 
(priced  at  less  than  $1,000  each).  This  includes  32  DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES  which  are  listed  in  the  box  at  left  (tentative  listing  based 
upon  todays  market  valuations).  Each  coin  is  a  beautiful,  lustrous 
Mint  State  example  certified  by  PCGS.  What  a  gorgeous,  impressive 
collection  this  will  make! 


It’s  as  easy  as  1-2-3! — Here  is  all  you  do: 


1)  Decide  how  much  youd  like  to  spend  a  month  on  your  collection.  For  just  $500  (the  minimum  we  recommend),  we  can 
complete  your  collection  with  pieces  ranging  in  grade  from  MS-60  to  MS-63. 

2)  Choose  the  collecting  program  best  suited  to  you  needs: 

Program  #1  -  Build  a  collection  of  the  32  different  varieties  listed  in  the  box  above. 

Program  #2  -  Build  a  short  set  of  just  10  different  dates  and  mintmarks. 

3)  Call  Gail  Watson,  with  your  credit  card  in  hand,  send  us  a  fax  with  your  credit  card  information,  or  mail  us  a  note  or 
letter  with  your  personal  check.  We  ll  take  it  from  there. 

Month  by  month,  your  golden  collection  will  grow  before  your  eyes!  There  is  no  obligation  to  continue,  and  you  can  end 
your  participation  at  any  time,  simply  by  letting  us  know  and  paying  any  balance  due.  Each  coin  comes  with  a  30-day  money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  And  each  coin  comes  to  you  with  a  special  4%  members  discount. 


Take  your  pick  to  get  started! 

Pick  out  one,  two,  or  more  from  the  following  listing  of  introductory  specials  to  give 
you  a  running  start  on  your  set.  Then,  every  month  we  will  automatically  send  you  an¬ 
other  coin  that  you  need.  These  can  be  charged  to  your  credit  card,  or  sent  for  inspection 
(upon  credit  approval),  or  you  can  pay  with  your  personal  check. 

Introductory  Price  to  Club  Members  -  $575 

Each  date  listed  is  a  sparkling  Mint  State  example  of  this  popular  issue. 

•  1908  No  Motto  MS-63  (PCGS) 

•  1922  MS-63  (PCGS) 

•  1923  MS-63  (PCGS) 

•  1924  MS-63  (PCGS) 


SPECIAL  SIGN-UP  BONUS! 


With  your  first  order  we  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  Q.  David  Bowers’  award-winning  book, 
United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  His¬ 
tory,  illustrated  with  gems  from  the  Eliasberg 
Collection.  This  deluxe  hardbound  volume, 
profusely  illustrated  including  color  plates, 
lists  for  $57.95,  but  is  yours  FREE.  It  is  the 
standard  reference  on  the  series.  In  fact,  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  Baker  wanted 
to  learn  about  American  gold  coins,  he  con¬ 
sulted  {and  quoted  from)  this  same  book! 


US.  COMMEMORATIVE 

Coins  for  Sale 


Commemorative 
Silver  Coins 

We  have  always  liked  commemoratives,  and  con¬ 
sider  them  to  be  among  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
American  series,  particularly  the  coins  of  the  “clas¬ 
sic”  era  1892-1954. 

The  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins 
unhesitatingly  states  that  among  American  coins, 
few  il  any  issues  can  match  commemoratives  for 
their  historical  significance.  Beyond  this  aspect, 
the  series  is  laden  with  low  mintages.  Some  issues 
in  beautiful  Mint  State  grade,  with  mintages  less 
than  10,000  pieces,  can  be  purchased  for  under 
$100  per  coin,  sometimes  well  under — certain 
pieces  from  the  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Wash- 
ington-Carver  series  being  prime  examples. 

If  commemoratives  are  your  forte,  you  have  come 
to  the  right  place.  If  you  don’t  have  anything  special 
in  mind,  we  suggest  starting  a  basic  type  set  which 
consists  of  48  different  designs  of  half  dollars  plus 
the  1 893  Isabella  quarter  and  1 900  Lafayette  dollar, 
for  a  grand  total  of  50  coins.  Our  inventory  offers 


the  majority  of  the  various  issues  for  your  selection. 

1900  Lafayette  dollar.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Mostly 
brilliant  with  a  whisper  of  light  golden  periph¬ 


eral  toning . 1,195 

1921  Alabama.  Plain.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 695 


On  the  obverse  are  pictured  two  governors  of  Alabama, 
the  governor  when  the  area  became  a  state,  and  the  current 
governor  in  1921.  The  latter  became  the  first  living  person 
ever  to  be  pictured  on  an  American  legal  tender  coin.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  precedents  for  pictures  of  living 
people  on  currency,  including  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Spencer 
M.  Clark  in  the  1 860s. 

1921  Alabama.  Plain.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant. .  475 
1921  Alabama.  Plain.  MS-62  Brilliant . 235 


1921  Alabama.  2X2.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant 
and  lustrous.  Sure  to  please . 2,650 


1936  Albany.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 329 

The  artist  for  this  issue.  Gertrude  Lathrop,  kept  a  live 
beaver  in  her  studio  when  she  modeled  the  design. 

1936  Albany.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 249 

1936  Albany.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 249 

1936  Albany.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1936  Albany.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 210 

1936  Albany.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210 

1937  Antietam.  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 395 


Civil  War  history  seems  to  be  more  popular  than  ever, 
and  a  visit  to  a  bookstore  will  typically  yield  a  few  shelves  of 
buying  opportunities.  Among  commemorative  half  dollars 
there  are  several  issues  that  relate  to  this  conflict,  of  which  the 
Antietam  is  one.  Sometimes  it  is  fun  to  create  a  “series  within 
a  series.”  In  this  respect,  a  set  of  Civil  War  commemorative 
half  dollars  of  the  early  years  offers  a  variety  of  designs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1937  Antietam,  1936  Gettysburg,  1922  Grant, 


and  1 925  Stone  Mountain. 

1935  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 98 

1935-D  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 265 


In  the  course  of  our  recent  buying  we  have  acquired  a 
very  nice  holding  of  Arkansas  commemorative  half  dollars 
1935-1939.  If  you  want  it,  we  probably  have  it!  Emphasis  is 
on  quality  grades  at  all  levels,  particularly  MS-63,  MS-64, 
and  MS-65.  Take  out  a  handy  copy  of  the  Guide  Book,  and 
check  the  low  mintages  for  most  of  these  issues.  Then  check 
the  prices,  and  you  will  realize  how  low  current  market  val¬ 
ues  are.  Go  for  a  complete  set,  or  one  of  each  year,  or  some 
low-mintage  pieces  of  your  choice  (low  mintage  coins  are  al¬ 
ways  fascinating  to  own). 

1935-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..98 

1935-D  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 89 

1 935-S  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant. .  265 
1935-S  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 98 

1 935- S  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 89 

1936  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 295 

1936  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 89 

1936  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1936- D  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 350 

1936-D  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden 

toning .  350 

1936-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Deep  rainbow 

peripheral  toning . 1 1 5 

1936-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1 15 

1936-D  Arkansas.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 70 

1936-S  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 350 

1936-S  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 125 

1936-S  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  125 
1936-S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..89 

1936- S  Arkansas.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 75 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 295 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  golden 

toning . 295 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 98 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1937- D  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 375 


There  Really  is  a  Difference 


This  is  from  a  Florida  client: 

“Dear  Gail, 

“I  just  received  the  1915-S  Panama- 
Pacific  half  dollar  for  my  collection  of  early 
commemoratives,  and  it  is  a  lovely  coin  (as 
usual).  I  find  it  unexpectedly  satisfying  to 
own  one  of  the  keys  to  this  series  in  high 
grade.  The  next  big  challenge  probably  will 
be  the  1928  Hawaiian,  but  that  will  have 
to  wait  for  a  while. 

“I  have  purchased  a  small  number  of 
slabbed  coins  from  two  other  dealers,  both 
of  whom  are  generally  considered  to  be 
quite  reputable.  I  can  honestly  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  slabbed  coins  I’ve  received 
from  Bowers  and  Merena  are  noticeably 
more  attractive  and  of  higher  quality  for 
the  designated  grades.  There  really  is  a  dif¬ 
ference,  and  I’m  sure  that  it  will  be  evident 
in  the  complete  set  of  commemoratives 


that  you  eventually  assemble  for  me. 

“To  follow  up  on  our  recent  telephone 
conversation,  I  am  enclosing  the  gift  cer¬ 
tificate  I  received  when  I  joined  the  Collec¬ 
tion  Portfolio  Program,  along  with  a  list  of 
books  for  which  I  would  like  to  redeem  the 
certificate.  The  prices  are  from  the  most 
recent  issue  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review. 

“Also  in  reference  to  our  telephone 
conversation,  1  want  to  confirm  that  I  am 
looking  for  a  DMPL  Morgan  dollar  in 
MS-65.  This  would  have  to  be  one  of  the 
most  common  dates,  as  I  don’t  want  to  di¬ 
vert  excess  funds  from  the  commemora¬ 
tive  set  effort.  If  you  happen  to  spot  a  very 
nice  example,  I  will  gladly  purchase  it. 
There  is  no  rush  on  this;  it’s  just  some¬ 
thing  I  want  to  add  to  my  collection  some 
day.” 

— D.L.B. 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMEMORATIVE  HII  AS 


193~’-D  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 125 

1937-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  125 

1937-D  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 105 

1937-S  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .385 

1937-S  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 115 

1937- S  .Arkansas.  MS-62  ((NGC).  Brilliant.  ...99 

1938  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 155 

1938  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1938  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 135 

1938  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135 

1938- D  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  675 

1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 175 

1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  175 

1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 165 

1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  165 
1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-60.  Brilliant.  Low  mint¬ 
age .  125 

1938-S  Arkansas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 735 

1938-S  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  185 

1938-S  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 165 

1938-S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  165 
1938-S  Arkansas.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  135 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 350 


Very  low  mintage  of  just  2,104  pieces,  with  a  distribution 
of  just  2,100 — one  of  the  lowest  production  figures  for  any 
legal  tender  United  States  coin  of  the  present  century. 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 350 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 299 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 299 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 299 

1939-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  .315 

1939-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  315 

1939-S  Arkansas.  MS-65-  Brilliant . 895 

1939-S  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  350 
1939-S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  315 
1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  135 
1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1 19 

1934  Boone.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

Success  has  also  attended  our  buying  efforts  for  Boone 
half  dollars  1934-1938,  and  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
has  some  truly  interesting  coins — including  low-mintage  rari¬ 
ties  (check  out  the  mintage  figures  for  1938!!!) 

1935  Boone  with  small  “1934.  MS-64.  Bril¬ 
liant .  145 

1935  Boone  with  small  “1934."  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 145 

1935  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-63.  Bril¬ 
liant .  110 

1935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-65.  Bril¬ 
liant.  A  rarity;  only  2,000  were  distributed  from 

a  mintage  of  only  2,004! . 850 

1 935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-65  (NGC). 

Light  golden  toning . 850 

1935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-65  (NGC). 

Gold  and  rose  toning . 850 

1935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934.”  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 495 

1935-S  Boone  with  small  “1934."  MS-62.  Bril¬ 
liant . 325 

1935  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 115 

1935  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1935  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 98 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 98 

1935-S  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1  15 

1935-S  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 115 


1936  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 105 

1936  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 105 

1936  Boone.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 95 

1936  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95 

1936-D  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1 15 

1936-D  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 15 

1936-S  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175 

1936-S  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 115 

1936- S  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 15 

1937  Boone.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 175 

1937  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175 

1937  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 175 

1937  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1  15 

1937  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 15 

1937- D  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 490 

1937-D  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 335 


As  is  true  of  other  issues  in  extended  commemorative  series 
with  dates  and  mintmarks,  such  issues  as  1937-D,  made  toward 
the  end  of  the  series,  offer  low  mintages  for  prices  that  are  only 
slightly  higher  than  common  varieties.  If  you  are  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  type  set  you  may  wish  to  add  a  piece  such  as  this. 


1937-D  Boone.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 335 

1937-D  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 335 

1937-D  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1937-S  Boone.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 525 

1937-S  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 525 

1937-S  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 350 

1938  Boone.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 495 


Last  issue  in  the  Boone  series,  low  mintage,  and  very 
desirable.  Another  true  bargain,  in  our  opinion.  Ditto  for  the 
branch  mint  issues  of  this  year. 

Don’t  Miss  Our 
Free  Offer! 

As  a  lagniappe,  if  you  request  it 
when  placing  your  coin  or 
book  order  for  $50  or 
more,  we  will  send 
you  one  of  these  spe¬ 
cial  tokens — your 
choice.  Or,  if  your 
order  is  for  $100  or 
more,  we’ll  send  you 
both  of  them.  However, 
these  must  be 
quested,  as  they  cost 
us  into  four  figures 
to  have  made,  and 
we  only  want  appre¬ 
ciative  new  owners. 

Limit:  two  free  to¬ 
kens  per  client. 

If  you  want  to  buy  some  tokens , 
we  offer  these  for  $4.50  each , 
limit  five  per  buyer. 

All  offers  are  subject  to  availability.  Once  our  supply 
is  depleted,  there  will  be  no  more. 


1938  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495 

1938  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1938  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 389 

1938  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 389 

1938-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 495 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 495 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 389 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 389 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 299 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 295 


In  numismatics  one  thing  often  leads  to  another,  and  in 
contemplating  the  1936  Bridgeport  and  the  person  depicted, 
P.T.  Barnum,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Ringling  Brothers, 
Barnum  &  Bailey  circus.  In  a  related  connection  we  have 
been  doing  a  bit  of  research  concerning  “Yankee”  Robinson, 
a  19th-century  showman  who  was  never  depicted  on  a  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar,  but  is  remembered  in  his  own  way  on 
counterstamped  silver  coins  (which,  apparently,  were  used  as 
admission  checks  or  tickets)  and  Civil  War  tokens.  Right  now 
your  editor  is  trying  to  figure  out  where  “Yankee”  Robinson 
made  his  home  base  in  the  year  1863,  when  he  had  tokens 
struck  in  Cincinnati,  was  on  the  road  during  the  summer 
months,  and  played  in  city  theatres  in  the  winter.  A  letter  is 
on  the  way  to  the  Circus  World  Museum  in  Baraboo,  Wis¬ 
consin  (a  very  interesting  place  to  visit,  by  the  way),  and  a  few 
other  inquiries  are  being  made.  And,  in  our  research  library 
(which  seems  to  have  a  little  bit  of  about  everything)  we  have 
a  complete  microfilm  set  of  the  New  York  Clipper  (the  stan¬ 
dard  1 9th-century  trade  publication  for  the  circus  business, 
before  billboard  began  to  be  published  in  1894),  and  a  bunch 
of  issues  of  the  New  York  Clipper  Almanac. 

As  we  accumulate  information  on  “Yankee”  Robinson, 
perhaps  we  ll  consider  doing  an  article  about  him  for  a  future 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  Meanwhile,  as  these  words  are 
being  written,  your  editor  takes  from  the  shelf  the  nearest 
New  York  Clipper  Almanac — which  happens  to  be  dated 
1882.  On  page  71  is  a  large  display  advertisement  for  Fred  J. 
Engelhardt,  who  we  have  just  learned  was  “manager  of  The 
Monster  Whale  and  of  the  Giant  Century  Plant.”  We  don’t 
know  if  a  token  was  ever  issued  by  Engelhardt — but  we  won’t 
check  now,  as  we  are  proceeding  to  the  next  commemorative 
half  dollar  listing. 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  ..295 
1936  Bridgeport.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Mostly  brilliant 

with  gold  peripheral  toning . 295 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .295 
1936  Bridgeport.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  1 19 

1925-S  California.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 840 

1925-S  California.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  840 

The  late  B.  Max  Mehl,  a  numismatic  showman  in  his 
own  right,  wrote  a  booklet  on  commemorative  half  dollars  in 
1937,  giving  his  unvarnished  views  of  the  different  issues, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  He  picked  a  1925-S  California  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  his  eye.  And,  indeed,  a  high- 
grade  coin,  such  as  this  MS-65,  is  indeed  beautiful — you  will 
see  when  it  arrives  in  your  mailbox. 

1925-S  California.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  175 

1951  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 45 

1951-D  Carver-Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 45 

1951-S  Carver-Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 45 

1952  Carver-Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 19 

1952  Carver-Washington.  MS-63.  Brilliant.  ...  16 

The  Carver-Washington  series  offers  the  chance  to  pur¬ 
chase  scarce,  low-mintage  issues  for  what  seems  to  be  a  give¬ 
away  price.  Right  now  the  market  is  at  a  low  point,  and  scarce 
and  rare  issues  can  be  scooped  up  for  a  pittance.  I  he  com¬ 
memorative  market  has  moved  in  cycles  for  a  long  time,  and 
in  some  future  year  you  can  refer  back  to  this  issue  of  the  Rare 
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Coin  Review  and  say  “I  wish  1  had  bought  every  one  listed.” 
(On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  price  will  go  down  further — 
who  knows?)  In  any  event,  they  seem  to  us  to  be  good  buys. 

1952-D  Carver- Washington.  MS-65.  Brilliant.  195 

1952- S  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 69 

1953  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 45 

1953- S  Carver- Washington.  MS-65  (ANACS). 

Brilliant . 89 

1953-S  Carver- Washington.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  49 

1953- S  Carver- Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 49 

1954  Carver-Washington.  MS-65.  Brilliant.  .  179 

1954- D  Carver-Washington.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  45 

1954-D  Carver-Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 45 

1954-D  Carver-Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 39 

1954-S  Carver-Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 39 

1954-S  Carver-Washington.  MS-63.  Brilliant.  35 
1954-S  Carver-Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 35 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 265 

When  it  comes  to  numismatic  tradition,  Cincinnati 
takes  a  back  seat  to  no  other  city  in  the  United  States.  A  book 
could  be  written  about  the  coins,  collectors,  tokens,  and  other 
items  related  to  this  rpetropolis  on  the  Ohio  River.  Regard¬ 
ing  commemorative  half  dollars,  the  Cincinnati  pieces  were 
issued  at  three  different  mints — Philadelphia,  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  released  only  to  the  extent  of  5,000  of 
each.  These  attractive  pieces  have  always  been  popular.  And, 
if  you  buy  one  and  don’t  have  a  copy  of  our  book,  Commemo¬ 
rative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  by 
Dave  Bowers,  1991,  we  would  be  happy  to  send  you  gratis  a 
photocopy  of  the  Cincinnati  section.  You'll  find  enough  read¬ 
ing  to  keep  you  busy  for  a  quarter  hour.  Some  of  the  details 
verge  on  the  unbelievable. 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .265 
1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  595 

1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 315 

1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  315 


1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 285 

1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  285 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 315 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  315 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 289 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  289 
1936  Cleveland.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 195 


Speaking  of  Cincinnati,  1936  Cleveland  half  dollars 
were  distributed  in  Cincinnati.  This  seems  a  bit  strange,  but 
the  year  1936  had  many  unusual  occurrences.  Further,  at  a 
later  time  famous  Cincinnati  dealer  Sol  Kaplan  decided  to 
take  a  try  at  cornering  the  market  on  Cleveland  half  dollars 
and  ran  many  advertisements  for  them  in  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  and  elsewhere.  Of  course,  much  more  could  be 
said,  but  we  will  go  on  to  the  next  listing. 

1936  Cleveland  MS-65  (NGC).  Attractive  light 


rainbow  iridescence . 195 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 195 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 69 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 69 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 65 

1936  Columbia.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 210 


The  1 936  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  halves  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  three  different  mints,  Denver,  San  Francisco, 
and  Philadelphia.  About  10  or  20  years  ago  a  group  of  these 
came  on  the  market,  and  we  dispersed  hundreds  of  pieces.  By 
now  most  are  gone,  and  such  coins  are  encountered  one  at  a 
time. 

1936  Columbia.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  195 
1936  Columbia.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  toning.  185 
1936  Columbia.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  185 
1936-D  Columbia.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  215 
1936-D  Columbia..  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  199 
1892  Columbian.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 735 

Issued  by  the  Worlds  Columbian  Exposition,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  opened  in  Chicago  in  1892,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  400th  anniversary  of  Columbus'  “discovery”  of 
America.  Construction,  however,  ran  behind  schedule,  and 
the  gates  were  not  thrown  open  to  the  general  public  until 
1893.  Meanwhile,  many  1892-dated  half  dollars  were  pro¬ 
duced,  this  being  the  first  American  commemorative  coin  of 
this  denomination.  In  1893,  reflective  of  the  reality  that  the 


fair  opened  this  year,  many  additional  pieces  were  struck. 

1892  Columbian.  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  rose  ton¬ 
ing . 735 

1892  Columbian.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 155 

1893  Columbian.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..85 
1893  Columbian.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  golden 

toning . 85 

1893  Columbian.  AU-58  (PCI) . 19 

1935  Connecticut.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 615 

1935  Connecticut.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 255 

1935  Connecticut.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 209 

1935  Connecticut.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  209 

1936  Delaware.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 350 

1936  Delaware.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  toning.  350 
1936  Delaware.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...239 
1936  Delaware.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  ton¬ 
ing . 239 

1936  Elgin.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 229 

The  “history”  of  this  particular  half  dollar  still  continues, 
and  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  Mrs.  Gloria  Rovelstad,  widow  of  coin 
designer  Trygve  Rovelstad,  is  quite  interested  in  commemo¬ 
rative  half  dollars,  is  a  member  (at  our  invitation)  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins,  reads  our  publications, 
and  cherishes  the  hope  that  the  Pioneer  Memorial,  depicted  on 
the  coin  but  yet  unconstructed  in  civic  monument  form,  will 
some  day  become  a  reality.  Perhaps  one  of  these  years  Cliff 
Mishler  of  Numismatic  News,  who  likes  to  travel  around  the 
country  and  write  interesting  stories  about  his  experiences, 
will  stop  in  Elgin,  Illinois  (which  is  a  lot  closer  to  his  home 
base  in  Iola,  Wisconsin,  than  to  our  home  base  in  Wolfeboro, 
New  Hampshire),  and  write  a  human  interest  story.  Of  all 
1936-dated  commemorative  half  dollars,  the  Elgin  is  the  only 


issue  in  which  the  narrative  is  not  yet  completed. 

1936  Elgin.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 229 

1936  Elgin.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  fiery 

orange  peripheral  toning . 205 

1936  Elgin.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 205 

1936  Elgin.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 539 


This  particular  Pennsylvania  town  continues  to  make  the 
news  as  the  “National  Tower,”(or  whatever  it  is  called),  over¬ 
looking  the  Gettysburg  battlefield,  remains  controversial. 
Recently,  USA  Today  ran  a  spread  on  the  problem.  We  also 
might  mention  that  for  us  Gettsyburg  is  a  pain  in  another 
way.  We  enjoy  collecting  contemporary  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  1850s  and  1860s,  and  any  1863  item  that 
contains  much  news  on  Gettysburg  is  apt  to  priced  about  10 
times  higher  than  anything  printed  the  week  before  or  the 
week  after! 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  sur¬ 
faces . 539 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  .329 
1936  Gettysburg.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  329 
1922  Grant.  Plain.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive 

golden  surfaces . 795 

1922  Grant.  Plain.  MS-64  (NGC).  Beautiful  light 
golden  toning  evenly  spread  over  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces . 265 

It  has  been  said  that  Grant  was  a  great  general  but  a  poor 
president,  and  this  may  be  so.  Regarding  his  commemorative 
coins,  these  had  a  very  checkered  career,  didn't  sell  particu¬ 
larly  well  at  the  time  ot  issue,  and,  so  far  as  the  halt  dollars 
(but  not  the  gold  dollars)  are  concerned,  are  quite  difficult  to 
obtain  in  truly  choice  condition,  a  combination  ot  high  nu¬ 
merical  grade  plus  good  aesthetic  appeal.  When  we  buv  halt 
dollars  tor  our  stock  we  often  have  to  look  at  a  dozen  or  more 
Grant  half  dollars  before  finding  even  one  that  we  like,  and 
even  then  we  might  not  buy  a  single  piece.  In  contrast,  it  we 
were  to  look  at  a  dozen  1922  Grant  gold  dollars — which  are 
essentially  of  the  same  design,  by  the  way — we  probable 
could  find  six  to  nine  that  we  liked.  These  tend  to  lx-  better 
preserved. 


Watch  Your 
Collection  Grow 
to  New  Heights! 


Coin  collecting  has  been  called  the  worlds  greatest 
hobby.  And,  the  greatest  way  to  enjoy  the  greatest  of  all 
hobbies  is  by  becoming  a  regular  client  of  Bowers  and  Me- 
rena  Galleries.  We  will  do  our  best  to  make  every  transac¬ 
tion  you  have  with  us  enjoyable.  If  there  is  something  spe¬ 
cial  we  can  do,  just  ask. 

And,  as  always,  we  believe  knowledge  is  the  key 
to  success.  Be  sure  not  to  miss  the  book  section  in 
this  issue.  You'll  find  it  on  page  60. 
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(continued  from  page  28) 

people  who  once  lived  there,  as  they  had  no  written  language.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  site  was  vacated  circa  1350  A.D.,  possibly  because  the  ero¬ 
sion  ot  the  hillside  caused  rocks  to  slide  down  onto  the  cliff-face  dwell¬ 
ings  (this  theory  is 
mentioned  by  a  bro¬ 
chure  given  to  visi¬ 
tors).  Perhaps  there 
were  other  reasons — 
scarcity  of  food,  the 
attraction  ot  a  more 
verdant  spot,  or  what¬ 
ever.  In  time  later 
generations  ot  Indians 
gave  the  place  the 
name  ot  Puye,  which 
translates  to,  charm¬ 
ingly,  “ruins  fre¬ 
quented  by  rabbits.” 

It  gave  me  a  rather 
strange  feeling  of 
wonderment  to  walk 
in  an  abandoned  city, 
in  which  no  one  lives 
today  and  of  which 
little  is  known.  I  was  reminded,  in  a  way,  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Ephesus — now  in  Turkey — in  which  ruins  of  marble  buildings  line 
streets  in  what  was  once  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  metropolises  in 
the  ancient  Greek  world,  but  which  now  is  vacant,  except  for  visitors. 

On  another  day  we  went  to  Cerrillos,  which  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spanish  was  a  mother  lode  of  precious  turquoise  for  the  In¬ 
dians.  Turquoise  from  this  particular  spot  was  shipped  on  trade 
routes  to  far  distant  places  and  was  highly  prized.  In  the  1870s 
lead  mining  was  prominent  in  the 
area,  and  a  settlement  was  erected, 
much  of  which  still  stands  today. 

The  Casa  Grande  Trading  Post  in 
an  old  wooden  building  housed  a 
museum  of  local  relics,  including 
excavated  bottles,  tools,  etc.,  from 
the  lead-mining  days,  but  no  coins. 

At  another  Indian  pueblo  Christie 
met  an  artisan  whose  grandfather 
had  saved  some  of  the  brown- 
veined  turquoise  from  the  olden 
days  of  Cerrillos,  and  she  was  able 
to  buy  a  small  pendant  made  of  it. 

Poking  Around 

As  an  inveterate  book  lover,  I  made 
it  a  point  to  stop  at  several  bookstores 
in  Santa  Fe.  Collected  Works,  a  mod¬ 
ern  shop  not  far  from  the  Plaza  and  di¬ 
agonally  across  the  street  from  an  in¬ 
teresting  old  movie  theatre  (I  like  old  theatres),  gave  me  the  reason  to 
spend  about  $300  on  various  modern  histories  of  the  southwest,  the 
Civil  War,  and  other  areas  of  interest.  I  bought  too  many  books  to 
carry,  so  the  genial  lady  in  charge  (who  had  come  to  New  Mexico  after 


working  lor  20  years  in  a  bookstore  in  Portsmouth,  NH)  agreed  to  ship 
them  by  UPS. 

From  there  it  was  a  brisk  walk  to  Dumont  Books  and  Maps,  a 
very  fine  antiquarian  bookstore  that  just  recently  issued  its  first 

printed  catalogue,  although  the  shop 
had  been  in  business  for  quite  a  few 
years.  The  proprietors  are  very  genial, 
and  Christie  and  I  spent  an  hour  or 
two  there,  with  Christie  going  back  the 
next  day  to  spend  still  more  time  (and 
money).  I  picked  up  several  titles  on 
Western  mining  and  Western  history 
and  a  typescript  about  Fort  Union, 
which  I  will  read  for  numismatic  clues 
(if  there  are  any). 

Coins  in  the  1850s 

One  of  my  lavorite  areas  of  interest  in 
American  numismatics  is  how  coins  were 
actually  used  in  years  gone  by.  A  bit  more 
will  be  said  about  this  later  in  the  article. 
For  the  present,  let  me  mention  one  of 
the  books  I  bought  on  my  trip  titled 
Trading  in  Santa  Fe,  consisting  of  a 
printed  correspondence  file,  326  pages  in 
length,  discussing  transactions  that  took  place  in  this  remote  outpost 
from  1853  through  1861.  As  time  permits  I  will  go  through  it  in  detail, 
and  no  doubt  I  will  learn  quite  a  bit  about  money  used  in  that  territory  in 
the  1 850s.  Who  knows,  perhaps  this  will  be  a  subject  for  a  future  article. 

As  a  sample,  on  page  181,  this  account  was  printed  as  part  of  a 
long  letter: 

Mr.  Rose  has  got  a  contract  to  furnish  this  Post  with  beef  at  a  bit  a 
pound,  and  he  has  a  fair  prospect  of  selling  his  salt  soon  to  Col.  Grayson. 

The  editors  of  the 
book,  Jane  Lenz  Elder 
and  David  J.  Weber, 
helpfully  noted: 

A  “bit  represented 
12-1/2  cents,  which  is  a 
relatively  high  price  for 
a  pound  of  beef.  Com¬ 
parative  figures  are 
7.92  cents  in  1860,  for 
a  Fort  Buchanan  or¬ 
der — the  only  contract 
purchase  for  that 
year — and  6.74  to  1 1 
cents  a  pound  in  1861. 
The  price  may  have 
been  higher  in  the  fall 
of  1859  because  a 
drought  affected  the 
availability  of  forage 
and  the  price  of  hay. 

Of  course,  as  a  reader  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  you  probably  already 
know  that  the  Spanish-American  silver  coin  known  as  a  bit  was  worth 
1  2-1 /2<f,  and  that  two  of  them  were  worth  a  quarter,  or  “two  bits,’  a 
term  still  in  use  (although  bits  themselves  have  not  circulated  in  the 


Remains  of  ancient  dwellings  stretching  for  hundreds  of  feet 
across  the  cliff  face  at  Puye. 


Casa  Grande  Trading  Post  and  museum  in  the  mining  town  of  Cerrillos. 
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East  since  about  1860  and  in  the  West  since  about  1  870). 

On  page  139  of  the  same  book  it  was  related  that  certain  financial 
transactions  in  the  remote  district  of  Santa  Fe  were  settled  far  away  in 
St.  Louis  (the  prime  trading  point  above  New  Orleans  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River)  and  in  New  York 


findings,  as  I  had  expected  that  the  typical  change  in  both  places 
would  be  about  the  same.  However,  it  wasn  t.  Their  findings  were 
as  follows.  Perhaps  you’ll  be  surprised,  too: 


City. 

On  page  1 80  I  learned  that  on 
September  24,  1859,  in  Santa  Fe, 
“every  manner  of  business  re¬ 
mains  exceedingly  dull.  Money  is 
getting  very  scarce  which  has  a 
tendency  to  cramp  any  collec¬ 
tions.  I  hope  the  government  will 
import  some  specie  [silver  and 
gold  coins]  this  fall,  it  is  needed 
badly  here  now.” 

Although  I  haven’t  read  much 
else  in  the  book  yet,  I  suspect 
from  my  general  knowledge 
(such  as  it  is)  that  a  pocketful  of 
coins  in  Santa  Fe  in  1859  would 
have  consisted  mostly  of  silver 
bits  and  two-bit  pieces  struck  in 
Mexico  City,  a  few  federal  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  coins,  &nd,  if  a  large 
transaction  were  in  the  offing, 
some  $5,  $10,  or  $20  gold  coins. 
No  copper  or  copper-nickel  coins 
would  have  been  included,  as 
these  did  not  circulate  in  the 
American  Southwest. 


Coins  in  1998 

Fast  forward  from  the  1850s  to 
1998.  As  mentioned,  I’ve  always 
enjoyed  how  money  was  and  is 
used  in  America.  In  looking 
through  pocket  change  in  Santa 
Fe  on  my  recent  trip,  I  noticed 
that  most  of  the  Lincoln  “pen¬ 
nies”  had  D  mintmarks,  while 
back  home  in  New  Hampshire 
such  Denver  Mint  coins  are  few 
and  far  between.  I  decided  to  take 
a  local  survey  by  obtaining  from 
the  cashier  of  a  store  in  Santa  Fe 
100  mixed  cents  taken  in  over  the 
counter,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
contacting  my  office  back  home 
in  New  Hampshire  and  having  an 
equivalent  100  in  Lincoln  cents 
picked  up  in  Wolfeboro  at  the 
same  time.  By  this  “numismatic 
research”  I  could  evaluate  what 
type  of  coins  were  in  circulation  in 
each  of  these  two  places,  about 
2,000  miles  apart. 

I  was  quite  surprised  at  the 


1 - - - 

l)  M  F  —  J  h  1 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico: 

100  LINCOLN  CENTS  FROM  POCKET  CHANGE 

4  th  week  of  January  1998: 

.„X  ^>ss=asi  X  — 

1962-D:  AU-55  (1)  =  1  total. 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire: 

1963-D:  EF-40  (1);  EF-45  (1)  =  2  total. 

100  LINCOLN  CENTS  FROM  POCKET  CHANGE 

1964-D:  EF-45  (1)  =  1  total. 

4th  week  of  January  1998: 

1968-D:  AU-50  (1)  =  1  total. 

1947-D:  EF-40  (1) 

1969-D:  EF-40  (1)  =  1  total. 

1964:  VF-35  (1);  EF-40  (1)  =  2  total. 

1970-S:  AU-50  (1)  =  1  total. 

1964-D:  EF-45  (1)  =  1  total. 

1971-D:  EF-40  (1)  =  1  total. 

1967:  VF-35  (1)  =  1  total. 

1972-D:  AU-50  (1);  AU-58  (1)  =  2  total. 

1968:  EF-40  (1)  =  1  total. 

1973:  AU-50  (1)  =  1  total. 

1969:  EF-40  (1,  scratched)  =  1  total. 

1975-D:  AU-50  (1);  AU-55  (1)  =  2  total. 

1969-D:  AU-55  (1)  =  1  total. 

1976-D:  EF-45  (1)  =  1  total. 

1970:  EF-45  (1);  AU-50  (1)  =  2  total. 

1977:  AU-58  (1)  =  1  total. 

1971:  EF-40  (1);  EF-45  (1)  =  2  total. 

1977-D:  EF-45  (1)  =  1  total. 

1973:  AU-50  (1)  =  1  total. 

1978-D:  EF-40  (1)  =  1  total. 

1974:  AU-50  (2);  AU-55  (2);  AU-58  (1)  =  5  total. 

1979-S:  AU-55  (1)  =  1  total. 

1975:  AU-50  (1);  AU-58  (1)  =  2  total. 

1980:  EF-40  (1);  AU-50  (1);  AU-58  (1)  =  3  total. 

1976:  EF-45  (1);  AU-50  (1);  MS-63  (1)  =  3  total. 

1981-D:  EF-40  (1);  AU-50  (1);  AU-58  (1)  =  3  total. 

1977:  EF-45  (1);  AU-50  (1)  =  2  total. 

1982-D:  EF-40  (1,  damaged);  AU-50  (1);  AU-55  (1)  = 

1978:  AU-50  (1);  AU-55  (1);  AU-58  (1);  MS-60  (1) 

3  total. 

=  4  total. 

1983-D:  AU-50  (1,  with  number  “32”  lettered  in  ink  on 

1979:  MS-60  (1);  MS-63  (2)  =  3  total. 

reverse);  MS-60  (1);  MS-63  (1)  =  3  total. 

1980:  EF-40  (1);  AU-55  (1);  MS-60  (1)  =  3  total. 

1985-D:  EF-45  (1);  AU-55  (1);  AU-58  (1)  =  3  total. 

1981:  AU-58  (1);  MS-60  (1)  =  2  total. 

1986-D:  AU-58  (1)  =  1  total. 

1982:  AU-50  (1);  AU-58  (1);  MS-60  (1);  MS-63  (1, 

1987-D:  VF-30  (1,  damaged);  VF-35  (1);  AU-50  (1); 

but  with  copper  plating  bubbling,  but  fully  bril- 

AU-55  (1);  AU-58  (1)  =  5  total. 

liant)  =  4  total. 

1988-D:  AU-55  (4);  AU-58  (2);  MS-60  (2);  MS-63  (1) 

1983:  VF-35  (1);  EF-45  (1);  AU-55  (1);  AU-58  (1) 

=  9  total. 

=  4  total. 

1989:  AU-50  (1)  =  1  total. 

1984:  AU-55  (1);  MS-60  (2);  MS-63  (1)  =  4  total. 

1989-D:  AU-55  (3);  AU-58  (3);  MS-60  (2)  =  8  total. 

1985:  AU-58  (1);  MS-60  (6);  MS-63  (2)  =  9  total. 

1990-D:  AU-55  (1);  AU-58  (1);  MS-60  (1)  =  3  total. 

1986:  MS-60  (1);  MS-63  (1)  =  2  total. 

1991-D:  MS-60  (2)  =  2  total. 

1987:  EF-45  (1);  AU-50  (1);  AU-58  (1);  MS-60  (3) 

1992-D:  AU-58  (1);  MS-60  (1)  =  2  total. 

=  6  total. 

1993-D:  AU-55  (1);  MS-60  (3);  MS-63  (1);  MS-64  (1) 

1988:  AU-58  (1)  =  1  total. 

=  6  total. 

1989:  EF-45  (1);  AU-50  (1);  AU-58  (1)  =  3  total. 

1994:  AU-58  (1)  =  1  total. 

1990:  MS-60  (2)  =  2  total. 

1994-D:  AU-55  (1)  =  1  total. 

1991-D:  AU-58  (1)  =  1  total. 

1995:  AU-50  (2)  =  2  total. 

1992:  MS-60  (2);  MS-63  (2)  =  4  total. 

1995-D:  MS-60  (1);  MS-63  (2)  =  3  total. 

1993:  MS-60  (1);  MS-63  (1);  MS-64  (1)  =  3  total. 

1996:  MS-63  (1)  =  1  total. 

1994:  MS-60  (1);  MS-63  (1);  MS-64  (2);  MS-65  (1) 

1996-D:  AU-58  (3,  one  being  damaged);  MS-60  (2); 

=  5  total. 

MS-63  (4);  MS-64  (3)  =  12  total. 

1995:  MS-60  (2);  MS-63  (1);  MS-64  (1)  =  4  total. 

1997-D:  MS-60  (1);  MS-63  (3);  MS-64  (4,  including 

1996:  MS-60  (3);  MS-63  (3);  MS-64  (2)  =  8  total. 

one  highly  prooflike);  MS-65  (2)  =  10  total. 

1997:  MS-63  (1);  MS-64  (3);  MS-65  (1)  =  5  total. 

Total:  100  Lincoln  cents. 

Total:  100  Lincoln  cents. 

Analysis  of  Santa  Fe  cents: 

Analysis  of  Wolfeboro  cents: 

Number  of  “Wheaties”  (pre-1958):  0 

Number  of  “Wheaties”  (pre-1958):  1 

Earliest  date:  1962-D  (36  vears  old). 

Earliest  date:  1947-D  (51  years  old). 

Earliest  dated  MS-63  cent:  1983-D  (15  years  old) 

Earliest  dated  MS-63  cent:  1976  (22  years  old) 

Number  of  Philadelphia  Mint  cents:  10 

Number  of  Philadelphia  Mint  cents:  96 

Number  of  Denver  Mint  cents:  88 

Number  of  Denver  Mint  cents:  4 

Number  of  San  Francisco  Mint  cents:  2 

Number  of  San  Francisco  Mint  cents:  0 
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Notes: 

No  Canadian  cents  were  seen  in  the  Wolfeboro,  NH  batch.  Often, 
such  pieces  are  among  cents  in  pocket  change,  especially  during  the 
summer  months  when  many  tourists  come  from  Canada. 

1  was  a  bit  surprised  to  find  that  at  both  locations  a  few  attractive 
MS-63  coins  could  be  found  from  the  1970s  and  1980s.  These  pieces 
must  indicate  that  at  least  some  Lincoln  cents  are  kept  in  piggy  banks 
or  dresser  drawers  and,  on  occasion,  brought  out  to 
be  spent. 

During  the  past  two  months,  in  New  Mexico  and 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  largest  denomination  coin  I 
have  seen  in  circulation  is  a  quarter  dollar  (not  a  half 
dollar  has  been  in  sight).  Where  are  all  of  the  half 
dollars  hiding? 

I  could  not  help  but  wonder  what  a  handful  of 
Lincoln  cents  from  pocket  change  might  consist  of 
in  San  Francisco.  Do  S-Mint  coins  abound?  Per¬ 
haps  some  reader  can  provide  this  information. 

Knowing  that  the  federal  government  likes  to 
take  coinage  surveys  and  every  now  and  then 
spends  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  see  if 
“pennies"  are  really  wanted  by  the  public,  or 
whether  a  new  version  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
dollar  should  be  struck  (the  last  time  around  it  was 
a  failure,  but  Uncle  Sam  never  looks  back),  I 
hereby  offer  the  preceding  findings  to  the  Treasury  Department  free 
of  charge.  (Humor  here.) 

An  interesting  sideline  of  American  numismatics  and  American 
history  is  that  while  one  can  probably  find  out  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
ate  for  breakfast  on  January  11,  1862,  or  the  name  of  George 
Washington’s  horse,  or  who  built  the  grand  staircase  used  in  one  of 
the  final  scenes  of  Gone  With  the  Wind,  there  are  very  few  accounts 
anywhere  as  to  what  an  average  pocketful  of  change  consisted  of  years 
ago.  For  example,  if  one  took  a  $10  note  into  a  bank  in  Boston  on  an 
October  day  in  1858 — just  to  pick  a  random  time —  and  asked  for 


coins,  what  would  be  the  composition  of  the  coins  received — the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  dates,  the  wear  on  the  various  pieces,  and  so  on? 

Or,  for  that  matter,  if  someone  ran  a  candy  store  in  Cincinnati  in 
1920  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  counted  up  $30  in  change,  what 
would  have  been  in  it?  How  many  Indian  cents?  How  many  Liberty 
Seated  silver  coins? 

Apparently,  such  things  were  too  common  to  be  noticed!  Or,  more 
accurate,  too  unimportant  (then)  to  be  recorded. 

Many  such  answers  will  remain  unknown  forever,  as 
it  was  not  until  about  the  1930s  that  collectors  started 
reporting  in  a  significant  way  what  they  found  in 
pocket  change.  Beginning  in  that  decade  a  number  of 
surveys  of  Lincoln  cents  in  circulation  were  published 
in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine  and  in  Hobbies 
magazine. 

Anyway,  the  trip  to  Santa  Fe  was  a  lot  of  fun.  I  did 
spend  three  of  the  eight  days  on  “work”  (really,  play 
and  enjoyment,  as  I  consider  that  I  have  never  worked  a 
day  in  my  life),  by  writing  on  my  notebook  computer 
the  captions  for  the  photographs  in  the  forthcoming 
book,  American  Numismatics  Before  the  Civil  War.  (As  a 
“business  expense”  I  had  B&M  reimburse  me  for  the 
cost  of  three  dinners;  the  rest  of  the  charges  were  per¬ 
sonal;  fair  enough?). 

After  spending  a  week  in  Santa  Fe,  we  headed  back 
to  New  Hampshire.  It  was  great  to  be  home,  but  we  brought  many 
nice  memories  and  three  rolls  of  exposed  Kodak  (I  haven't  tried  Fuji 
yet)  film.  In  two  or  three  years  we  will  probably  go  back  to  Santa  Fe, 
and  if  we  do,  we  ll  take  another  sample  of  cents  from  circulation  and 
see  what  we  find. 

Meanwhile,  eight  new  books  and  14  old  ones  that  have  arrived  by 
UPS  from  Santa  Fe  are  awaiting  the  time  to  read  them.  I  even  bought 
a  history  of  DuPage  County,  Illinois,  printed  in  the  1870s  (a  rather 
strange  thing  to  find  far  away  in  Santa  Fe;  sort  of  like  finding  an  S- 
Mint  Lincoln  cent  in  Wolfeboro!). 


Pendant  bought  by 
Christie,  made  of 
turquoise  mined  at 
Cerrillos  generations  ago 
(with  1997-D  Lincoln 
cent  for  size  comparison). 


Myron  Xenos  Writes 


The  following  letter  is  from  Myron  Xenos  of  “The  Money  Tree,  ” : 

“The  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  annually  gives  an  award  for  the 
auction  catalogue  of  the  year.  In  some  years  the  awards  are  no-brainers. 
In  other  years,  ‘no-brainer’  takes  on  a  whole  other  meaning. 

“Auction  catalogues  can  be  fairly  judged  on  three  criteria:  the  pro¬ 
duction  values  of  the  catalogue  (its  presentation  and  appearance);  the 
quality  of  the  collection  (the  offerings  and  the  pedigree)  offered;  and  the 
quality  and  substance  of  the  cataloguing. 

“The  Eliasberg  catalogue  is  not  merely  a  listing  of  high-grade,  ex¬ 
pensive,  or  rare  coins.  This  is  a  veritable  reference  book  covering  the 
final  part  of  the  famed  Eliasberg  collection. 

“I  have  a  rather  personal  method  of  determining  a  catalogue’s  quality: 
how  long  I  spend  with  it  after  I  open  it  for  the  first  time;  how  many  times 
I  go  back  and  refer  to  it  before  the  sale;  how  much  I  spend  with  the  cata¬ 
logue  when  the  prices  realized  list  comes  out;  and  how  close  1  keep  the 
catalogue  to  me  on  the  couch  for  constant  reference. 

In  each  case,  the  Eliasberg  catalogue  also  fulfills  my  personal  criteria 
for  excellence. 

Anyone  who  does  not  have  a  copy  of  this  catalogue  in  his  or  her  li¬ 


brary  lacks  a  major  reference  work  on  American  numismatics. 

“Finally,  this  catalogue  clearly  shows  that  after  more  than  40  years 
in  the  business,  and  nearly  20  years  after  the  Garrett  sales,  QDB  still 
has  his  fastball. 

“A  plea.  The  optimum  presentation  would  be  if  somehow,  the 
Eliasberg  catalogue  could  be  issued  with  photographic  plates,  or  perhaps 
in  a  group  volume  with  Eliasberg  I  and  the  Eliasberg  biography.  Perhaps 
the  U.S.  Gold  [Coin]  Collection  sale,  might  be  included  also. 

“Regardless,  the  Eliasberg  catalogue  reaffirms  that  no  other 
catalogues  from  major  U.S.  numismatic  auction  houses  consis¬ 
tently  rank  with  those  of  Bowers  and  Ruddy/Merena  regarding 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  significant  numismatic  history  and  in¬ 
formation. 

“Perhaps  this  may  contribute  to  why  the  various  Bowers  firms  have 
set  the  number  of  auction  price  records  they  have.  ” 

Editor’s  note:  Thanks,  Myron.  Thank  you  also  to  the  judges  at  the  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Literary  Guild  who,  last  July,  did  award  the  “ Catalogue  of  the 
Year"  pLique  to  this  effort.  The  catalogue  was  prepared  by  me  (QDB)  with 
the  assistance  of  our  senior  numismatist,  Mark  Borckardt. 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMEMORATIVE  I  INNS 


1922  Grant.  Plain.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  265 
1922  Grant.  Star.  EF-45 . 550 


Gem  1928  Hawaiian  Half  Dollar 


1928  Hawaiian.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  lovely  speci¬ 
men  of  the  single  most  desired  commemorative 
half  dollar,  not  because  of  its  low  mintage  (as 
others  have  far  lower  mintage),  but  because  this 
is  the  hardest  to  find  “type.” . 4,950 

Among  distinctive  designs  in  the  early  commemorative 
half  dollar  series,  the  1928  Hawaiian,  1935  Hudson,  and 
1935  Old  Spanish  Trail,  each  were  distributed  to  the  extent 
of  10,000  pieces.  However,  while  nearly  all  of  the  Hudson 
and  Old  Spanish  Trail  coins  went  into  the  hands  of  numisma¬ 
tists,  half  or  more  of  the  Hawaiians  were  sold  in  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands  to  the  general  public,  after  which  the  coins  be¬ 
came  mishandled,  damaged,  lost,  spent,  or  met  other  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstances. 

1935  Hudson.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Mostly  bril¬ 


liant . 565 

If  you  do  not  know  why  this  was  called  the  “Gut  tag  half 
dollar  you  absolutely  need  a  copy  of  Dave  Bowers'  book, 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  which  tor  the  first  time  in  numismatic  history  revealed 
the  fascinating  true  story  behind  the  distribution  of  this  issue, 
and  almost  unbelievable  sequence  of  events. 

1935  Hudson.  AU-58.  Rarer  in  AU  than  in  Mint 

State  (for  most  went  to  collectors!) . 485 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 519 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gold  sur¬ 
faces . 519 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant 
with  just  a  whisper  of  yellow  peripheral 

toning .  1 1  5 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 92 

1946  Iowa  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

Although  most  Iowa  commemorative  half  dollars  were 
sold  in  1946,  500  were  kept  aside  for  sale  years  later  in  1996 
(I  wonder  if  the  state  sold  them  all  a  couple  of  years  ago?)  and 
another  500  were  saved  for  the  year  2046.  Thus,  this  is  one 
half  dollar  from  the  classic  series  for  which  the  distribution  is 


still  in  progress,  sort  of. 

1946  Iowa.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 89 

1946  Iowa.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1946  Iowa.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85 

1925  Lexington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  140 

1925  Lexington.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 109 

1925  Lexington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  109 


1918  Lincoln-Illinois.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 575 

One  of  the  most  classic  designs  of  the  era,  especially  the 
reverse,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  work 
of  John  R.  Sinnock  (who  later  became  the  chief  engraver  at 
the  Mint). 

1918  Lincoln-Illinois.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 575 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  349 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 79 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .79 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 75 

1936  Lynchburg.  MS-66  (NGC).  Smooth  satiny 

surfaces . 795 

1936  Lynchburg.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  195 
1920  Maine.  MS-65.  Brilliant.  A  lustrous  gem.  559 

This  particular  half  dollar  has  a  mysterious  aspect,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  one  knows  who  actually  designed  it.  Anthony  de 
Francisci  (who  is  better  known  for  the  1921  Peace  dollar 
made  the  next  year)  produced  models,  but  the  original  artist 
ha  s  never  been  identified.  Perhaps  some  digging  in  the  Maine 
State  Archives  would  produce  the  needed  information. 


1920  Maine.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 559 

1920  Maine.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  light 

rose  toning . 559 

1920  Maine.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 559 

1920  Maine.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1934  Maryland.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 349 

Fairly  scarce  at  the  gem  level  as  offered  here. 

1934  Maryland.  MS-65  (NGC).  Golden  sur¬ 
faces . 349 

1934  Maryland.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 349 

1934  Maryland.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  145 


Gem  1921  Missouri  Half  Dollar 


1921  Missouri.  2X4.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light 
rose  toning.  A  truly  remarkable,  indeed  very 
special  example  of  an  issue  which  is  scarce  in 
all  grades,  but  which  emerges  as  a  significant 
rarity  in  this  elegant  preservation.  Just  pur¬ 
chased,  this  piece  is  offered  here  for  the  first 


time .  5,895 

1921  Missouri.  2X4.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 435 

1921  Missouri.  Plain.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 649 

Quite  hard  to  find  in  medium  to  upper  levels  of  Mint 


State,  particularly  if  attractive — as  is  the  coin  presently  of¬ 
fered. 

1921  Missouri  Plain.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lightly 

toned . 649 

1921  Missouri.  Plain.  AU-58  (NGC).  Light  ton¬ 
ing .  295 

1923-S  Monroe.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Mostly  bril¬ 
liant .  1  2S 

1938  New  Rochelle.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 695 

The  Westchester  County  (New  York)  Coin  Club  spon¬ 
sored  and  helped  with  the  distribution  ol  this  issue,  mainlv 
behind  the  scenes.  The  commemorative  was  a  very  popular 


New  Term ? 


Nomenclature  constantly  changes,  and 
in  the  real  world  such  terms  as  mousepad , 
CD-ROM,  and  disinformation  are  of  rela¬ 
tively  new  construction,  although  dis¬ 
information  may  have  been  around  since, 
say,  the  1950s.  Some  new  words  are  ugly, 
such  as  humongous  (which  is  not  listed  in 
the  dictionary  we  use).  Others  seem  stupid, 
such  as  diss  (not  listed  in  our  dictionary 
either;  we  think  it  means  to  speak  unfavor¬ 
ably  of  someone). 

In  numismatics,  we  have  lots  of  new 
terms,  too.  Slab  refers  not  to  a  tombstone, 
but  to  a  coin  encapsulation  issued  by 
PCGS,  NGC,  ANACS,  or  some  other 
firm.  Newp  is  a  coin  trade  term  meaning 
“new  purchase”;  seems  logical  enough.  A 
Saint  (usually  capitalized)  does  not  refer  to 
a  particularly  ethical  coin  dealer  but,  in¬ 
stead,  to  a  Saint-Gaudens  $20  gold  coin  of 
the  type  made  1907-1933. 

Now  comes  starburst. 

From  a  recent  issue  of  Coin  World: 

Some  collectors  who  purchased  canceled 
Olympic  dies  from  the  U.S.  Mint  received  dies 
retired  due  to  a  phenomenon  known  as  starburst. 

Certificates  of  authenticity  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  dies  state  the  date  of  retirement,  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes  for  which  the  die  was  employed, 
and  the  reason  for  which  it  was  retired.  Many 


were  retired  because  of  starburst. 

“The  starburst  effect  is  so  named  because 
it  looks  like  a  starburst  gemstone,”  says  Dr. 
George  E.  Hunter,  assistant  director  for  Process 
and  Quality  Control  of  the  U.S.  Mint.  “Its 
design  is  radial,  though  not  perfectly  radial,  and 
occurs  in  the  direction  of  the  metal  flow.” 

According  to  Hunter,  starburst  happens 
on  all  dies,  but  isn’t  evident  in  all  struck  coins, 
primarily  circulated  coins.  Its  cracked  wind- 
shield look  is  most  noticeable  on  Proof  coins. 

“It’s  the  foremost  reason  why  Proof  dies 
are  retired,”  Hunter  explains. 

Starburst  is  caused  by  abrasive  particles 
that  accumulate  and  are  carried  by  the  die. 
During  the  striking  process,  particles  score  and 
scratch  the  die  while  moving  outward  from  a 
central  point  in  the  direction  of  the  metal  flow. 
These  particles  and  scratches  translate  to  raised 
areas  on  the  coin. 

The  starburst  effect  becomes  evident  after 
only  enough  coins  are  struck,  and  is  usually  only 
visible  in  the  highly  polished  field  of  Proof 
coins. 

“As  the  field  begins  to  look  less  and  less  like 
a  mirror,  operators  will  polish  the  die  to  remove 
a  lot  of  the  starburst,  but  the  deeper  scars 
remain,”  Hunter  explains.  “Eventually  therearc 
so  many  deep  scratches,  the  die  must  be  re- 
ti  red,”  he  adds. 
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one  from  the  outset,  and  the  sales  were  held  in  a  manner  that 
everyone  considered  fair. 

1936  Norfolk.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 473 

1936  Norfolk  commemorative  half  dollar  im¬ 
printed  cardboard  holder  (five  spaces)  used  to 
distribute  the  pieces;  no  coins.  A  nice  exhibit 
item . 109 


1926  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 195 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Society  for  United  States 
Commemorative  Coins  took  a  poll  of  its  members,  and  the 
1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  design  was  picked  as  the 
most  artistic.  The  motifs  are  indeed  beautiful,  reminiscent  of 
the  American  West.  Today  a  complete  collection  of  date  and 
mintmark  varieties  can  be  obtained  in  high  grade  for  rela¬ 


tively  modest  cost,  with  the  present  issue  providing  a  great 
opportunity  in  this  regard. 

1926  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 139 

1926  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 139 

1926-S  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  139 
1926-S  Oregon.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..  125 

1926-S  Oregon.  MS-60 . 110 

1928  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 279 

1928  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 279 

1928  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 209 

1928  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  peripheral 

toning . 209 

1928  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 209 

1933-D  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 309 

Many  of  these  were  distributed  at  the  Century  of 
Progress  exposition  held  in  Chicago. 

1933-D  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..309 

1933-D  Oregon.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 280 

1933- D  Oregon.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..280 

1934- D  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 195 

1934-D  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  195 

1934-D  Oregon.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  175 

1936  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 209 

1936  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 149 

1936  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 149 

1936  Oregon.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 135 

1936-S  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 169 

1936- S  Oregon.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..159 

1937- D  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 209 

1937-D  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..209 

1937-D  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 175 

1937-D  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lightly 

toned .  175 

1938  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 255 

1938  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  toning.  255 


As  you  can  see  by  now,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
acquiring  a  truly  beautiful,  very  comprehensive  stock  of  the 
very  beautiful  and  very  popular  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars.  Use 
this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  to  collect  one  of  each  date 
and  mint,  a  set  that  will  be  a  true  numismatic  treasure.  And, 
check  out  the  low  mintages,  particularly  for  the  issues  bear¬ 


ing  the  dares  1938  and  1939. 

1938  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 255 

1938  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 225 


1938  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225 

1938-D  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 275 

1938-D  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..275 

1938-D  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 245 

1938-D  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..245 

1938-S  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 255 

1938-S  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...255 
1938-S  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 245 

1938- S  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant. ...  245 

1939- D  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 695 

Remarkably  low  mintage. 

1939-D  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..695 

1939-S  Oregon.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 695 

Remarkably  low  mintage. 

1939-S  Oregon.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...695 

1939-S  Oregon.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 515 

1939-S  Oregon.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant. ...  5 1 5 
191 5-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 695 


It  was  originally  intended  that  these  and  other 
Panama-Pacific  commemorative  coins  be  struck  on  the 
Exposition  grounds,  but  this  did  not  prove  feasible,  and 
the  regular  facilities  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint  were  used 
instead. 

191 5-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lightly 

toned  satiny  surfaces . 695 

191 5-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 695 

191 5-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-60.  Brilliant . 350 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 465 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers 

with  golden  peripheral  toning . 465 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-60.  Brilliant . 75 

1920  Pilgrim.  AU-58.  Brilliant . 69 

1920  Pilgrim.  AU-55.  Brilliant . 65 

1920  Pilgrim.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 59 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 675 

Pilgrim  half  dollars  of  this  date,  struck  in  limited  num¬ 
bers,  were  not  necessary — as  many  unsold  1920  Pilgrims 
were  still  on  hand  and,  besides,  the  piece  celebrates  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Plymouth  in 
1620,  whereas  1921  would  have  been  the  301st  anniversary. 
Never  mind,  the  variety  helped  spur  coin  sales — and  was  one 
of  the  early  entries  in  an  expanded  series  of  varieties  created 


especially  for  the  collector  market. 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 235 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 235 


The  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
inventory  is  unsurpassed  in  quality  by 
any  other.  When  Dave  Bowers,  Mark 
Borckardt,  and  Ray  Merena  buy  for  our 
stock,  they  are  very  “fussy,”  often  by¬ 
passing  hundreds  of  coins  to  buy  just 
one  that  pleases  our  discriminating  eye. 
If  you  are  building  a  high-quality  col¬ 
lection,  please  review  our  selections 
carefully. 


1921  Pilgrim.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Deep  golden  pe¬ 
ripheral  toning . 1 59 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 189 


Help!  Your  editor  is  seeking  information  concerning  the 
Rhode  Island  Numismatic  Association,  founded  in  Provi¬ 
dence  in  1863  (or  per  other  accounts  in  1864).  Particularly 
useful  would  be  minutes  of  meetings,  transcribed  reports,  or 
anything  stating  who  belonged  and  what  happened.  This  is 
in  connection  with  a  research  project  involving  19th-century 
tokens,  certain  of  which  were  made  to  the  order  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  or  restruck  on  their  behalf. 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  189 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  99 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 189 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant .  189 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  189 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  99 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (NGC).  Light  gold 

toning . 85 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold 

toning . 85 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 79 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 199 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  199 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  85 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous  golden 

surfaces.  Great  eye  appeal . 239 

The  Mystery  of  the  “lost  colony”  of  Roanoke  has  never 
been  solved. 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 209 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 209 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 209 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1936  Robinson.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...  109 

1936  Robinson.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89 

1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 79 

1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  79 

1935- S  San  Diego.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  65 

1936- D  San  Diego.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 99 

1936-D  San  Diego.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  99 

1936-D  San  Diego.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 85 

High-Grade  1926  Sesquicentennial 
1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous 
with  light  rainbow  toning . 4,950 

While  this  issue  is  quite  plentiful  in  lower  grades,  at  the 
MS-65  level  it  emerges  as  a  significant  rarity. 


MS-65  PCGS  1926  Sesquicentennial 


1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 4.950 
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1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lightly 


toned  surfaces . 169 

1926  Sesquicentennial  MS-62.  Brilliant . 89 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-66  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 525 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-66  (PCGS) . 525 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant .  69 

1934  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 139 


Here  begins  the  extensive  run  of  Texas  commemoratives, 
which  continued  through  1938.  The  formation  of  a  complete 
collection  of  these  is  a  very  affordable  possibility,  and  even  the 


lower-mintage  issues  are  very  inexpensive. 

1934  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 139 

1934  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 109 

1934  Texas  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109 

1934  Texas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 99 

1935  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 119 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1935-S  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 

1935-S  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1935-S  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1 19 

1935- S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1936- D  Texas.  MS-66.  Brilliant . 219 

1936-D  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1936-S  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 

1936-S  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1936-S  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 119 

1936- S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1937- S  Texas.  MS-66.  Brilliant . 252 

1937-S  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155 

1937-S  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155 

1937-S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19 

1938  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 299 

1938  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 299 


Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  it  is  said.  Similarly,  the 
time  to  buy  coins  is  when  high  grade  pieces  are  offered  for 
reasonable  prices.  We  have  been  buying  every  choice  com¬ 
memorative  we  can  find,  and  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  may  well  have  the  most  extensive  individual  presenta¬ 
tion  we  have  ever  made!  Use  this  opportunity  to  gather  for 
yourself  a  complete  set  of  Texas  coins  by  date  and  mint- 
mark,  taking  special  note  of  the  low  mintages  for  the  later 
years  and  their  quite  reasonable  (in  our  opinion)  market 


values. 

1938  Texas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 275 

1938  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 275 

1938-D  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 325 

Very  low  mintage,  yet  surprisingly  affordable  in  this  gem 
grade.  . 

1938-S  Texas.  MS -64.  Brilliant . 309 

Another  low-mintage  issue. 

1938-S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with 

golden  peripheral  toning . 309 

1938-S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 309 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  rainbow 
iridescence . 1 ,050 


This  should  really  be  called  the  “  1 925-S”  Vancouver  half 
dollar,  as  all  pieces  were  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint. 
However,  in  the  die  shop  the  S  mintmark  was  inadvertently 


omitted. 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 390 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ..390 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-62.  Brilliant . 295 

1925  Vancouver.  AU-58.  Brilliant . 265 


1925  Vancouver.  AU-58 . 265 

1927  Vermont.  MS-62 . 165 


1946  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  1 9 

Today,  the  assembly  of  a  set  of  Booker  T.  Washi  ngton 
half  dollars,  1 946-1 951,  is  an  interesting  pursuit.  Even  scarce 


dates  are  very  inexpensive. 

1946- S  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 25 

1947  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 35 

1947  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 35 

1947- D  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 39 

1 947- D  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1947-S  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 35 

1947-S  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 35 

1948  B.T.W.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Gold  toning . 65 


We  believe  that  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars,  as 
well  as  Carver- Washington  half  dollars,  represent  a  great 
value  for  the  price  paid.  Low-mintage  issues  can  be  obtained 
for  what  seem  to  be  ridiculously  low  figures.  We  have  bought 
quite  a  few  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars  as  we  like 
them,  and  if  you  like  them  also,  here  is  your  opportunity  to 
get  a  running  start  on  a  complete  set  by  date  and  mint. 


1948-D  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 55 

1948-D  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 55 

1948-S  B.T.W.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 65 

1948-S  B.T.W.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 65 

1948- S  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 55 

1949  B.T.W.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1949  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 79 

1949  B.T.W.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 79 

1949  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79 

1949- D  B.T.W.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 99 

1949-D  B.T.W.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 99 

1949-D  B.T.W.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1949-S  B.T.W.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 99 

1949- S  B.T.W.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99 

1950  B.T.W.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 69 

1950  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49 

1950  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1950- D  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49 

1950-D  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49 

1950- S  B.T.W.  MS-66.  Brilliant . 175 

Mintage:  512,091.  Probably,  most  were  never  distrib¬ 
uted. 

1950- S  B.T.W.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 45 

1950- S  B.T.W.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lightly  toned.  45 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 59 

Mintage:  510,082,  most  of  which  were  probably  melted. 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 59 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 39 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39 

1951  B.T.W.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29 

1951- D  B.T.W.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 59 

1951-D  B.T.W.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59 


The  Collector  is  King 

The  collector  is  king  at  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries — and  always  has 
been — since  we  began  business  in 
1 953.  If  you  are  a  serious  numismatist, 
let  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  help 
you  find  the  special  pieces  you  ve  been 
looking  for. 


1936  Wisconsin.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 199 

1 936  Wisconsin.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  ...  199 
1936  Wisconsin.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant...  199 
1936  Wisconsin.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant...  189 
1936  York.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 195 


Many  readers  will  remember  that  the  “final  distribution' 
of  the  1 936  York  commemorative  half  dollars  occurred  not  in 
1936  or  even  anytime  close  to  it,  but  in  1984  when  wc  sold 
the  estate  collection  of  Walter  P.  Nichols,  the  official  distribu¬ 
tor  of  the  pieces.  On  hand  were  a  number  of  coins  that  had 


been  held  back  at  the  time. 

1936  York.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 195 

1936  York.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195 

1936  York.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned. ...  195 

1936  York.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 179 

1936  York.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 179 


Modern  (imimniis 

1993-W  Madison  half  dollar.  MS-65.  Special  ANA 
counterstamp  issue.  As  we  go  to  press,  we  only 

have  a  few  available.  Each,  . 19.95 

The  Guide  Book  contains  this  notice:  “9,656  of  the  Un¬ 
circulated  version  were  privately  marked  on  the  edge  with  a 
serial  number  and  the  initials  of  the  Madison  Foundation  and 
the  American  Numismatic  Association.” 


1922  Grant  gold  dollar.  No  Star.  MS-63  (PCGS). 
A  splendid  specimen  of  an  issue  which  is  always 
popular  due  to  its  low  mintage . 1,550 

Remarkable  Proof  like  Jefferson  $1 
1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  Jefferson 
portrait.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Fully  prooflike  and 
very  closely  resembling  the  Proof  rarities  of  this 
year.  A  very  special  specimen.  In  fact,  face  up  in 
its  holder,  this  coin  appears  to  be  a  full  Proof  for 

all  intents  and  purposes . 1,750 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  Jefferson 
portrait.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Especially  brilliant 

and  lustrous,  an  all-around  “nice”  . 1,095 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  Jefferson 

portrait.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 795 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  McKinley 

portrait.  MS-63  (PCGS) .  679 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  McKinley 

portrait.  AU-58  (PCGS) . 365 

191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar.  MS-64 
(PCGS).  Brilliant.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this 

popular  commemorative . 865 

1916  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-63  (PCGS).  565 

1916  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-62  (PCGS).  485 

1917  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-64.  Brilliant. 

Several  times  scarcer  than  the  1916-dated  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  issue . 1,350 

191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagle.  AU-58 

(PCGS) . 1,450 

1926  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagle.  MS-64.  Bril¬ 
liant . 765 

1926  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagle.  AU-58 
(PCGS).  Brilliant . 325 
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Question  & 
Answer  Forum 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 


QI  noticed  your  recent  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning 
of  “shades,”  such  as  in  the  Civil  War  token  in 
New  York  City  for  “Pike  Slip  Shades.”  You 
mentioned  that  this  is  an  archaic  term  for  a  wine  cellar.  I 
do  not  presume  to  disagree,  but  I  also  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  least  twice  in  the  Journal  of  the  Civil 
War  Token  Society  “shades”  have  been  defined  as  magic 
lantern  shows  given  in  places  of  public  entertainment. 
Might  this  be  the  clue  you  are  looking  for? — T.S. 

A  Your  editor  also  noticed  the  “magic  lantern” 
definition,  but  rejected  it  as,  separately,  I  have  been 
quite  a  student  of  early  film,  projected  images  as 
entertainment,  etc.,  and  I  have  never  come 
across  any  instance  in  which 
a  tavern  or  saloon 


(such  as  the  one  is¬ 
suing  the  token 
mentioning  Pike 
Slip  Shades  and 
showing  a  beer  glass 
as  an  image)  con¬ 
sistently  offered 
such  shows.  Rath¬ 
er,  magic  lantern 
shows  were  viewed 
as  a  novelty,  most  of¬ 
ten  were  displayed  in 
darkened  rooms  in 
which  the  audience  sat  in  chairs  and 
faced  forward,  and  would  not  have 
been  very  adaptable  for  the  typical  rau¬ 
cous  saloon  with  people  coming  in  and 
out  at  all  times,  with  overhead  illumi¬ 
nation  necessary  to  help  preserve  order, 
and  so  on. 

And  yet,  I  am  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  wine  cellar  explanation  ei¬ 
ther.  You  may  have  seen  my  note  under 
Lot  2544  in  our  recent  catalogue  of  The 
Boys  Town  Collection,  in  which  we  had 
the  following  to  say  concerning  two  of 
the  many  items  in  this  lot: 

“International  Shades,  Brooklyn,  ‘on 
demand  25  cents  in  refreshments.’  Imprint  of  F.B.  Smith. 
(The  precise  use  of  the  term  ‘shades’  in  the  Civil  War  eludes 
us,  but  it  had  to  do  with  refreshments,  and  occurs  here  and 


Q 


We  invite  readers  to 
submit  questions 
concerning  any  aspect  of 
American  numismatics. 
All  will  be  answered 
privately  by  Dave 
Bowers  and  our  staff 
and  selected  questions 
will  be  used  in  this 
column. 


there  in  numismatic-related  items,  including  on 
Civil  War  tokens  marked  ‘Pike  Slip  Shades’). 

“National  Shades,  Brooklyn,  25  cents  (propri¬ 
etor,  J.C.  Force).” 

Ideally,  one  of  our  present  readers  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  might  come  across  some  type  of  a 
trade  directory  o!  the  1860s,  and  even  an  Ameri¬ 
can  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  of  the  1860s, 
which  gives  a  clearer  definition.  If  so,  we  will 
print  it  in  a  future  issue. 

Hold  the  Press!  Just  after  setting  the  preced¬ 
ing  comments  in  type,  we  came  across  a  copy  of 
E.  Cobham  Brewer’s  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,  published  in  the  19th  century,  which  states 
this:  “Shades.  Wine  vaults.  The  Brighton  Old  Bank,  in'  1819, 
was  turned  by  Mr.  Savage  into  a  smoking  room  and  gin  shop. 
There  was  an  entrance  to  it  by  the  Pavilion  Shades,  and  Savage 
took  down  the  word  bank  and  inserted  instead  the  word  shades. 
This  term  was  not  inappropriate,  as  the  room  was  in  reality 
shaded  by  the  opposite  house,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.” 

%  A  * 

Now  that  the  price  of  silver  has  been  rising  due 
to  buying  announced  by  investor  Warren 
Buffett,  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  good  time  to 
buy  silver?  Sell  silver?  How  will  this  affect  rare  coin  prices? 
What  do  you  suggest?  The  other  day  I  was  looking 
through  issues  of  Coin  World  for  1979  and  saw  a  similar 
situation  where  people  were  buying  silver  coins  and  bul¬ 
lion.  Is  history  repeating  itself?  M.R.  (also  R.L.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  they  say,  “a  rising  tide 
lifts  all  ships,”  and  the  recent  run-up  in  the  price  of 
silver  has  spilled  over  into  the  rare  coin  market,  and 
an  increasing  amount  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  silver 
coins  as  an  investment.  Practically  speaking,  it  really  doesn’t 
make  any  difference  if  the  melt-down  value  of  a  Morgan  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  is  $4,  $6,  or  $8,  if  the  coin  itself  sells  for  $50. 
However,  there  is  a  psychological  connection,  and  coin 
prices  do  follow  bullion  prices  to  an  extent.  We  have  all 
seen  this  happen  in  gold  and,  less  often, 
silver.  Helping  spark  the  demand  is  the  in¬ 
vestment  sector  of  the  coin  business — not 
the  serious  collecting  community.  Any 
piece  of  news  that  can  be  picked  up  and 
used  as  a  lever  to  help  increase  sales  will  be 
utilized,  and  quite  a  few  people  are  having 
a  field  day  with  the  silver  price  increase. 

As  I  see  it,  anyone  who  comes  into  the 
coin  market  now  as  a  result  of  the  silver 
price  increase  has  two  possibilities:  if  they 
become  interested  in  rare  coins,  read  and 
study  about  them,  and  become  knowledge¬ 
able,  chances  are  they  will  do  very  well  as 
an  investment,  as  for  the  most  part  coin 
prices  are  quite  reasonable  at  current  lev¬ 
els,  in  my  opinion.  While  some  very  high- 
grade  coins,  particularly  those  grading 
MS-65,  Proof-65,  and  higher  are  at  record 
high  levels,  the  vast  remainder  of  the  market,  probably  consti¬ 
tuting  over  95%  of  the  collectible  coins — possibly  even  over 
98% — is  priced  lower  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  As  1 
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have  mentioned  before,  I  can't  quite  believe  how  low  priced  such  things 
as  1 882-CC,  1 883-CC,  and  1 884-CC  silver  dollars  are  in  grades  such  as 
MS-63  or  MS-64.  To  my  mind  there  are  many  opportunities  for  the 
discerning  buyer  who  cherrypicks  coins  in  different  series  in  grades  such 
as  MS-62,  MS-63,  and  MS-64.  Being  selective  is  the  key. 

The  other  possibility  awaiting  someone  coming  into  the  market  as  a 
result  of  the  run-up  in  silver  prices  is  to  simply  buy  coins  willy-nilly,  from 
investment  advisors  and  people  who  are  not  in  the  mainstream  of  the  rare 
coin  business.  Such  people  will  probably  do  poorly,  perhaps  very  poorly. 

This  entire  situation  does  not  particularly  affect  readers  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review,  for  I  believe  that  our  readership  for  the  vast  part  is  com¬ 
posed  of  knowledgeable  numismatists. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  anyone  investing  in  silver 
bullion  at  the  present  time,  including  the  highly  regarded  Mr.  Buffett, 
is  doing  so  as  a  speculation,  and  at  some  time  intends  to  sell.  While  the 
price  of  silver  has  jumped  in  the  past  few  months,  these  jumps  cannot 
occur  at  the  same  rate  for  a  very  long  time.  Thus,  any  readers  who  are 
interested  in  silver  bullion  price  movements  and  who  are  figuring  to 
make  a  profit  would  do  well  to  keep  a  daily  eye  on  the  market  and  sell 
when  a  sufficient  profit  is  at  hand.  Few  people  will  ever  catch  the  very 
top  of  the  market.  There  is  an  old  Wall  Street  saying  that  bulls  make 
money,  bears  make  money,  but  pigs  never  do.  One  cannot  be  greedy. 

Curious,  isn’t  it,  while  silver  prices  have  been  going  upward,  gold 
prices  are  lower  now  (as  these  words  are  being  written  on  February  18, 
1998)  than  a  year«ago.  This  low  price  of  gold  bullion  has  spurred  a 
tremendous  interest  in  common-date  $5,  $10,  and  $20  pieces.  Thus, 
we  have  somewhat  of  an  illogical  situation:  the  rising  price  of  silver  is 
causing  more  people  to  buy  silver  coins,  while  the  sinking  price  of  gold 
is  spurring  interest  in  coins  struck  in  that  metal. 

In  conclusion,  logic  is  taking  a  back  seat  to  psychology.  Of  course, 
psychology  is  the  most  important  factor  in  just  about  any  market  you 
can  name. 


In  the  recent 
prepara¬ 
tion  of 
The  PCGS  Guide 
to  Collecting  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins  we 
listed  the  1921 
Peace  silver  dollar 
as  a  separate  type, 
because  it  is  in  high 
relief.  I  presume  you  agree 
with  this?  We  also  listed  the  1836  and 
1839  “original”  varieties  as  regular  issues. 

What  do  you  say? — D.H.  (founder  of  PCGS) 

A  Congratulations!  We  have  always  felt  that  the  1921  Peace 
silver  dollar,  with  its  high  relief,  is  distinctively  different 
from  the  others  in  the  series  1922-1935  and  should  be 
listed  as  a  type.  The  correction  is  long  overdue,  and  1  hope  that  mak¬ 
ers  ol  albums,  etc.,  will  follow  suit. 

Regarding  the  original  status  of  1836  and  1839  Gobrecht  dollars, 
we  have  discussed  this  before,  and  the  identifying  of  these  pieces  as 
regular  issues — that  is,  placed  into  circulation  for  face  value  and  used 
as  currency — is  also  deserved.  While  the  1836  Gobrecht  dollar  is 
rather  straightforward  (but  does  represent  a  very  interesting  instance  in 
which  Proof  coins  were  put  into  circulation  at  face  value;  normally, 
Proof  coins  are  reserved  for  cabinet  purposes),  the  1839  remains 
somewhat  of  a  mystery — as  mentioned  in  the  technical  information  in 
my  book,  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States:  A  Com¬ 
plete  Encyclopedia.  The  exact  sequence  of  die  alignments,  and  which 
ones  were  placed  into  circulation  and  when,  has  not  been  completely 
figured  out,  and  more  research  remains  to  be  done. 


The  1839-0  Half  Dollar: 

Does  a  Perfect  Die  State  Coin  Exist? 


The  following  commentary  was  sent  in  by  James  A.  Bailey. 

The  first  New  Orleans  Mint  half  dollar  is  the  1838-0.  Eleven 
known  specimens  exist.  That  makes  the  1 838-0  coin  unobtainable  for 
over  95%  of  the  coin  collectors  who  collect  half 
dollars.  These  1 1  existing  coins  are  what  remain  of  20 
Proofs  made  by  the  New  Orleans  Mint.  Where  are 
the  other  nine  coins?  Here  is  a  mystery  in  itself. 

Now,  on  to  the  1839-0  half  dollar.  It  is  the  first 
obtainable  half  from  the  New  Orleans  Mint.  The  Red 
Book  states  that  178,976  coins  were  made  for  circu¬ 
lation.  No  Proofs  are  shown  to  have  been  made. 

Twenty  some  years  ago  when  I  decided  to  put  a 
Seated  half  collection  together,  1  began  to  notice  a 
strange  thing  about  the  last  Bust  half  shown  in  auction 
catalogues.  The  1 839-0  was  always  shown  right  be¬ 
fore  the  Seated  half  section  began.  I  noticed  that  every 
1 839-0  shown  always  had  serious  die  cracks.  As  the 
years  went  by,  I  started  to  look  for  an  1 839-0  half  without  the  die  cracks. 

Not  long  ago  I  finally  found  one  in  AU-55  condition  and 


purchased  it.  It  is  the  only  Bust  half  dollar  that  I  own.  Even  though 
to  the  naked  eye  the  coin  does  not  show  any  die  cracks,  under  strong 
magnification,  some  die  cracks  exist. 

Since  Jules  Reiver  has  researched  and  published  a 
book  on  the  1 838- 1 839  different  die  varieties,  I  sent 
him  my  coin  to  examine.  He  changed  the  variety 
listing  in  his  book  showing  the  coin  I  sent  him  to  be 
the  earliest  die  state  he  has  seen. 

Jules  Reiver  classified  the  coin  as  a  JR-1  which  is 
a  very  common  coin.  There  are  eight  different  die 
states  known  for  the  JR-1  coin.  If  there  is  a  JR-1  coin 
out  there  somewhere  with  a  perfect  crack-free  die,  it 
would  become  the  ninth  known  state  to  exist.  Does  it 
exist?  Only  time  will  tell. 

Q.  David  Bowers  has  also  noticed  this  particu¬ 
lar  coin  and  the  numerous  die  cracks  which  are 
always  present.  He  has  stated  his  opinions  on  the 
rarity  of  a  perfect  die  in  the  James  B.  Pryor  sale  catalogue  and  also 
the  Eliasberg  sale  catalogue. 
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Mint  Sets 

1952  Double  Mint  Set.  1C,  5C,  IOC,  25C,  50C. 
MS-63-65 . 295 

California  Small 
Denomination  Gold 

II  mi  ml  25d 

Undated  (circa  1853).  Breen-Gillio-221 .  Liberty 

Head.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285 

Undated  (circa  1853).  BG-224.  Liberty  Head.  MS- 

63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295 

1872/1  BG-868.  Indian  Head.  MS-65  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 395 

Octagonal  25l 

1875  BG-797.  Indian  Head.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 425 

Round  $1 

Rare  1872  Round  Gold  $1 


1872  BG-1207.  Indian  Head.  Rarity-5.  MS-62 

(PCGS).  A  brilliant,  prooflike,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  of  this  issue.  As  a  class,  round- 
format  gold  dollars  are  all  rarities . 3,850 

Octagonal  Cold  $  I 

1869  BG-1 106.  Liberty  Head.  AU-58  (PCGS).  695 

1871  BG-1 109.  Liberty  Head.  Rarity-5.  MS-64 

(PCGS).  A  brilliant  and  highly  proollike 
beauty.  Very  attractive! . 1 ,950 

Patterns 

1858  Transitional  Indian  cent.  Pollock-259. 
Judd-208.  Proof-63.  Identical  design  to  1 859, 
but  dated  1858!  This  is  the  Indian  cent  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  famous  1 856  Flying  Eagle  cent:  a  coin 
similar  to  the  regular  issue  but  dated  a  year  ear¬ 
lier  and  struck  as  a  pattern.  However,  unlike  the 


1856  Flying  Eagle  cent,  the  1858  Indian  cent  has 
been  largely  overlooked.  As  such,  the  price  is  but 
a  fraction  of  the  more  plentiful  1856 .  1,650 

1859  Indian  cent.  P-272,  J-228.  Obverse  of 
1859  (regular  issue),  reverse  of  1860  (regu¬ 
lar  issue  with  oak  wreath  and  shield).  MS-64 
(NGC).  A  brilliant,  lustrous  specimen  of  this 

highly  important  coin . 1,950 

1859  Indian  cent.  P-272,  J-228.  Obverse  of 
1859  (regular  issue),  reverse  of  1860  (regu¬ 
lar  issue  with  oak  wreath  and  shield).  MS-64 
(PCGS).  Attractive  brilliant  and  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces . 1,950 

Tokens  and  Medals 

1838  Beehive  copper  token.  HT-83A.  Rarity-4. 
Reverse  legend:  “Wisdom  and  Pleasure  Com¬ 
bined.”  MS-60 . 240 

1838  Beehive  brass  token.  HT-A83.  Rarity-7.  Re¬ 
verse  inscription:  “1000."  AU-50 . 195 

1874  Liberty  Seated  quarter  dollar  counterstamped 
with  SAGE’S  CANDY  COIN.  VG.  A  some¬ 
what  mysterious  issue;  in  1874  the  proprietor  of 
Sage’s  Candy  apparently  featured  silver  quar¬ 
ters,  half  dollars,  and  trade  dollars  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  of  some  type.  No  other  dates  or  denomina¬ 
tions  are  known,  nor  is  the  identity  of  Sage 
known  (it  is  not  our  early  numismatic  dealer 

luminary,  Augustus  B.  Sage) . 295 

Empire  Coin  Company  token.  Circa  I960,  our 
predecessor  firm,  Empire  Coin  Company,  Inc., 
commissioned  Alphonse  Kolb,  well-known 
Rochester,  NY,  die-sinker,  to  create  these  tokens 
for  us.  The  approximate  size  of  a  United  States 
large  cent  of  the  1793-1857  years,  and  struck  in 
copper,  each  token  depicts  on  the  obverse  the 
famous  IMMUNIS  COLUMBIA  motif  taken 
from  the  1786-1787  copper  coinage,  “Colum¬ 
bia”  being  a  representation  of  “America.”  The 
reverse  depicts  an  eagle  perched  on  a  palm 
branch  and  is  derived  from  the  design  used  on 
the  rare  1795  U.S.  $5  gold  coin.  Examples  are 
with  “antiqued”  finish  as  made.  Dave  Bowers 
discovered  a  little  box  full  of  these  when  mov¬ 
ing  some  “stuff’  recently,  the  remainder  from 
1,000  minted.  Each  $9.95,  25  for . 149 

Uounterstamps 

No  date.  Irish  halfpenny.  Good.  Counterstamped 
“F.E.  Voigd.”  . 19 


Uanadian  Coins 

1914  quarter  dollar.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Beautiful! 
From  the  famous  and  remarkable  Norweb 
Collection.  No  finer  pedigree  could  be  imag¬ 
ined!  . 695 

Hawaiian  Coins 

Remarkable  Quality  1883  Hawaiian  10C 


1883  10C.  MS-65  (NGC).  Light  gold  toning. 
The  Hawaiian  dime,  when  seen,  is  apt  to  be 
in  worn  grades,  with  VF  and  EF  being  typi¬ 
cal.  AU  coins  with  even  a  little  bit  of  origi¬ 
nal  lustre  are  fairly  scarce,  Mint  State  pieces 
are  very  scarce.  Regarding  MS-65,  the  term 
rare  is  appropriate!  The  other  day  this  beauty 
came  to  hand,  and  we  snapped  it  up  in  an 

instant . 3,295 

1883  10C.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Light  silver  gray  sur¬ 
faces.  Original  lustre  in  protected  areas.  Higher 
quality  than  usually  seen . 389 

The  Hawaiian  silver  coins  of  1883  were  struck  at  the  San 
Francisco  Mint,  but  do  not  bear  an  S  mintmark.  Most  of  the 
silver  coinage  was  melted  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  cen¬ 


tury. 

1883  25C.  MS-63  (ANACS).  Brilliant . 325 

1883  25C  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 325 

1883  dollar.  EF-40  (PCGS) . 425 


1883  dollar.  VF-30.  Struck  at  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  (but  from  dies  without  a  mintmark).  395 

Miscellany 

A  selection  of  printed  material  and  other  items 
being  deaccessioned  as  duplicates  from  the  library 
and  other  holdings  of  Q.  David  Bowers,  as  well  as 
other  miscellany  purchased  here  and  there.  All 
items  are  subject  to  your  satisfaction  upon  receipt 
and  can  be  returned  within  two  weeks  if  you  are 
not  delighted. 

Gleasons  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion ,  folio- 
size  weekly  illustrated  newspaper  from  the 
1850s,  bound  in  six-month  volumes.  Binding 
somewhat  loose  and  “ratty,"  but  the  contents 
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quite  good.  Filled  with  engravings  of  people, 
places,  and  things  of  the  era,  lots  of  news,  sto¬ 
ries,  etc.  Duplicates  from  QDB  library.  Our 
choice  of  volumes,  two  available  as  we  go  to 
press,  each  . 250 

Framed  (wood  frame  with  glass  front)  original  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  magazine  covers  featuring 
beautiful  girls  as  sketched  by  famous  American 
artist-illustrator  Philip  Boileau,  early  issues 
from  the  c.  1 905-1 915  era.  Single:  $17;  group  of 
10  different  $150;  group  of  20  different,  $300 
(plus  $5  shipping  for  first  item,  $1  for  each 
additional). 

Motor  magazine,  early  issues  from  the  1930s 
through  the  1960s.  Trade  magazine  with 
many  fascinating  advertisements.  Covers  are 
by  well-known  American  illustrator  Robert 
Robinson.  Important  reference  collection, 
not  readily  replaceable  at  any  cost.  Group  of 
10  different  (plus  $5  postage)  $250;  100  dif¬ 
ferent  . 2,500 

Other  Miscellaneous  Items 
(Various  Sources) 

Book  Giveaway! 

At  our  warehouse  we  have  a  ton  or  more  (really!)  of 
“seconds”  of  copies  of  books  we  have  published, 
some  with  scuffed  covers  or  a  scratch  or  two, 
non-current  editions,  books  exhibited  at  trade 
shows,  etc. — all  with  contents  intact.  If  you 
want  a  tremendous  value  list-price-wise  for  your 
money,  ask  for  our  “Book  Giveaway,”  send  us 
your  check  or  credit  card  authorization  for  $  1 1 0 
(equal  to  $100  for  the  books  plus  $10  packing 
and  shipping),  and  we  will  send  you  a  whole 
bunch  of  stuff  with  list  prices  of  well  over  $300, 


space,  and  you  are  the  beneficiary! 

1942  “experimental  cent”  related  pieces:  In  1942 
the  United  States  Mint  began  searching  for  a 
suitable  replacement  for  the  copper  cent.  Be¬ 
ing  a  strategic  war  material  copper  was  in  high 
demand.  Replacement  material  required  vari¬ 
ous  properties  to  simulate  copper  as  closely  as 
possible.  Private  companies  were  contacted  to 
explore  materials  as  diverse  as  plastic  and 
glass.  Special  dies  were  prepared  for  use  in  the 
testing  process.  The  firms  involved  provided 
sample  planchets  which  were  stuck  with  these 
dies.  We  were  fortunate  to  acquire  a  small 
quantity  of  plastic  “planchets”  or  disks  which 
were  left  over  from  one  of  the  private  compa¬ 
nies  involved.  We  have  two  different  types  of 
material:  General  purpose  phenolic  resin  is 
very  dark  brown.  Each  weighs  10.30  grains 
and  has  six  concentric  circles  raised  on  each 
side.  Urea-formaldehyde  plastic  is  olive  and 
weighs  10.76  grains.  These  also  have  six 
raised  circles  on  each  side.  Order  either  type 
for . 59  each 

As  part  of  the  purchase  of  the  above  plastic  disks 
we  also  have  acquired  a  handwritten  (in  pen¬ 
cil)  report  to  the  United  States  Mint  from  a 
successful  scientist  involved  in  the  testing  of 
various  samples  submitted  as  replacements. 
This  rough  draft  consists  of  approximately  40 
pages  providing  test  procedures  and  results. 
The  tests  includes  specific  gravity,  dimension, 
water  absorption,  impact  strength,  resistance 
to  abrasion,  f  lammability,  color  stability,  and 
accelerated  service.  We  cannot  overstate  the 
importance  of  this  report  to  the  researcher 
studying  the  1942  plastic  cent  issues.  To  our 
knowledge,  this  report  is  unique.  995 


1 780,  May  5.  $2.  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay  colo¬ 
nial  currency.  Bright  EF.  Bunch  canceled. 
Printed  by  Hall  and  Sellers,  Philadelphia.  Ob¬ 
ligation  guaranteed  by  Uncle  Sam  pursuant  to 
the  resolution  of  Congress  dated  March  18, 
1780  (but,  like  many  other  federal  obligations, 
the  promise  was  not  honored;  interestingly,  nu¬ 
mismatists  have  stepped  in  to  preserve  the  honor 
of  our  government,  for  nearly  all  currency  of 
this  era,  if  in  decent  condition,  now  has  a  col¬ 
lectors’  value  higher  than  its  face  value!).  ...69 

Paper  Americana 

Important  bank  notes  from  old  bank  note 
plates:  In  the  1860s  the  Nashua  Bank,  Nashua 
N.H.,  commissioned  the  New  England  Bank 
Note  Company,  Boston,  to  engrave  for  it  five 
handsome  plates  for  issues  of  currency  $1,  $2, 
$3,  $5,  and  $10  denominations,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  values  of  the  era.  Because  of  circumstances 
not  recorded,  these  particular  notes  were  never 
issued,  or,  if  some  were,  none  are  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  today.  Fast  forward  to  over  a  century  later, 
when  these  long-hidden  steel  bank  note  plates, 
apparently  never  used,  surfaced  and  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  Today 
the  original  plates  form  a  nice  exhibit  in  our 
office.  Before  retiring  them  to  the  exhibit  we 
had  some  sets  made  on  high-quality,  wide  mar¬ 
gin  paper,  each  note  uniface  (as  originally  in¬ 
tended)  and  printed  separately.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  these  notes  were  never  issued  in 
original  form,  so  it  is  not  proper  to  call  these 
“reprints.”  Rather,  these  apparently  are  now  is¬ 
sued  for  the  first  time.  Whatever,  they  certainly 
constitute  a  very  attractive  and  collectible  set. 
29.95  per  set  or  1 0  sets  for . 1 79.95 

Ideal  for  framing:  American  Airlines  colorful 
oval  luggage  tag  (the  kind  that  used  to  be 
pasted  onto  steamer  trunks  and  suitcases,) 
mid-1930s,  depicting  an  early  propeller  plane 
and  the  ill-fated  zeppelin  Hindenburg.  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  Inc.  offered  exclusive  connect¬ 
ing  service  to  the  Hindenburg,  apparently  for 
only  a  very  short  time.  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  spot¬ 
ted  several  of  these  at  the  ANA  Convention, 
said  they  were  the  most  historically  fascinat¬ 
ing  things  he  had  seen  all  day,  and  directed 
our  attention  to  them.  As  we  go  to  press  only 
a  few  are  left .  99 

c.  1910  Fire-engine  scene  postcard.  Ottawa,  Ohio. 
As  new.  Two  different  scenes  available  We 
bought  several  dozen  of  these,  and  offer  you  a 
pair  for  $  1 5,  or  buy  1 0  pairs  for . 1 25 


—  TO  ORDER  — 
CALL  TOLL-FREE 

1-800-222-5993 


So,  That's  Where  Those  Marks  Came  From! 


This  item  is  from  The  Numismatist, 
December  1894  (italics  added  for  emphasis): 

“The  feat  of  counting  2,000  silver  dol¬ 
lars  per  minute  is  now  being  performed  at 
the  Mint  by  a  little  machine  invented  by 
Sebastian  Heines,  the  chief  carpenter  of 
the  institution,  and  by  its  aid  the  work  of 
counting  the  coin  and  weighing  the  silver 
bars  can,  it  is  thought,  be  completed  soon. 

“The  slow  process  made  in  counting 
by  hand  led  Mr.  Heines  to  experiment, 
with  the  result,  after  the  expenditure  of 
much  thought  and  time,  of  turning  out  a 
very  successful  machine.  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Mint  Director  Prestons  office,  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  experiments,  and,  upon 
witnessing  the  final  successful  test  of  the 


invention,  he  granted  permission  for  its 
use  in  counting  the  great  mass  of  silver 
dollars. 

“The  machine  when  worked  to  its 
limit  easily  disposes  of  two  bags  of  coins, 
containing  $2,000  in  a  minute.  The  ma¬ 
chine  consists  of  a  hopper,  into  which  the 
coins  are  dropped.  A  cogwheel,  the  teeth 
of  which  resemble  those  of  a  circular  saw , 
carries  the  coins  to  the  tubes,  and  from 
there  they  are  forced  out  upon  a  little 
table,  containing  20  grooves,  each  holding 
just  50  coins.  A  turn  of  the  crank  counts 
1,000  coins,  which  are  immediately  put 
into  a  bag,  and  a  second  thousand  follows 
before  the  expiration  of  the  minute. 

— Philadelphia  Record 


perhaps  even  over  $350  or  $400.  We  really 
want  to  move  these  things  out  as  we  need  the 
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Numismatic 
Books  for  Sale 

Your  Key  to  Knowledge  and  Enjoyment 
At  Discount  Prices 


Great  Books  +  Great  Discounts  =  A  Lot  of  Fun! 

Books!  In  no  other  area  of  coins  and  paper  money  can  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  enjoyment  be  had  for  so  little  cost.  Often  the 
purchase  of  a  $10,  $20,  or  $30  book  will 
multiply  the  enjoyment  of  a  $  1 00  or  $500  or 
$5,000  coin  you  already  own. 

And,  when  it  comes  to  making  smart  buys 
in  the  coin  market,  those  with  the  most 
knowledge  do  the  best. 

We  offer  great  books  at  great  discounts,  all 
adding  up  to  a  lot  ol  fun  and  a  lot  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Look  over  our  listing  carefully,  and  if 
there  is  even  a  single  title  that  you  don’t  already  have,  buy  it  today! 

Discounts  for  All! 

If  the  list  price  ol  the  books  you  order  is  under  $100,  take  a  10% 
discount  off  the  total.  If  the  list  price  is  $  1 00  or  more,  take  a  20%  discount. 

Bonus  Book!  —  $29.95  book  for  just  $1 
Can  you  believe  it? 

One  of  the  most  “fun”  books  we’ve  ever  published  is  the  1 92-page 
softbound  volume,  Collecting  Coins  and  Making  Money:  A  Peek  at  the 
19th  Century ,  with  a  new  introduction  by  our  own  Dave  Bowers. 

Dave  has  gathered  between  two  covers  some  really  interesting  and 
hard-to-find  information  ranging  from  how  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
made  dies  and  struck  coins  (ini  896)  to  how  the  chief  of  the  T  reasury 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Currency  used  to  procure  young  girls  for  his 
own  pleasure  (the  subject  of  a  Secret  Service  investigation  of  the 
1860s).  Here  is  a  book  you’ll  really  enjoy  reading! 

Listing  at  $29.95,  the  book  is  certain  worth  that.  However,  with  any 
book  order  totaling  $50  list  price  or  more,  from  this  issue  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review,  you  can  have  a  copy  (limit:  1  per  client)  for 
just  $  1 .  Add  $  1  to  your  order  and  request  this  by  mail,  or 
request  it  when  you  call. 

What’s  Hot! 

They  keep  on  selling!  Here  are  three  titles 
that  are  jumping  off  the  shelves.  Be  sure 
you  have  your  copy  of  each: 

American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards, 

by  Q.  David  Bowers.  From  pirates  on  the 
high  seas  to  coins  found  behind  walls  to  the 
great  Treasury  Hoard  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars — hundreds  of  authentic  hoards  are 
described  in  fascinating  detail.  This  award¬ 


winning  456-page  hardbound  book,  profusely 
illustrated,  is  now  in  its  SECOND  BIG  PRINT¬ 
ING!  List:  $59.95  (Stock  No.  BBM-404). 

Official  Guide  to  Coin  Grading  and 
Counterfeit  Detection,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  PCGS.  Introduction  by  Q.  David 
Bowers,  edited  by  Scott  Travers.  Includes  48- 
pages  of  full-color  illustrations  and  400  black 
and  white  illustrations.  Recently  released,  this 
book  is  already  a  best  seller  and  has  been 
described  as  the  best  thing  in  print  as  to  current 
grading  practices.  324  pages,  softbound.  List 
$29.95  (Stock  No.  BRH-200). 

A  Buyer’s  and 


A  Buyer’s  and 
Enthusiast’s  Guide 

- lo - 

Flying  Eagle  and 
Indian  Cents 


By  Q.  David  Bowel's 


Enthusiast’s  Guide 
to  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  Includes  a  section  on  each 
date  and  mint  issue!  Plus,  you’ll  learn  about 
grading,  minting  procedures,  and  more. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  this  541 -page 
softbound  book  have  been  sold.  Enthusias¬ 
tically  acclaimed.  No  matter  what  you 
collect,  Indian  cents  or  otherwise,  there  is  a 
lot  to  learn,  a  lot  to  enjoy  in  this  great  book! 
List  $45.00  (Stock  No.  BBM-311). 


Give  Me  a  Call! 

Check  the  books  you  want,  don’t  forget  your  $  1  bonus  book, 
and  then  give  me  a  call  at  1-800-222-5993,  and  I  will  take  your 
order  right  away.  Or  send  us  your  order  by  fax  (24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week)  or  by  mail. 

Each  book  we  sell  comes  with  a  30-day  money-back  guarantee. 

Before  you  know  it,  some  mighty  fine  reading  will  be  arriving  in 
your  mailbox. 

I  look  forward  to  your  order! 

Sincerely, 


MaryTocci,  Book  Department 

Numismatist’s  “Companion”Books 

Each  book  in  the  “Companion”  series  is  edited  by 
QDB  and  contains  interesting  articles  by  various 
authors.  Delightful  and  informative  reading. 
Softbound,  5-1/2  by  8-1/2  inches. 

Numismatist’s  Bedside  Companion 
Stock  No.  BBM-200.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Countryside  Companion 
Stock  No.  BBM-207.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Downtown  Companion 
Stock  No.  BBM-208.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Lakeside  Companion 
Stock  No.  BBM-202.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Topside  Companion 
Stock  No.  BBM-209.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Traveling  Companion 
Stock  No.  BBM-210.  List  $12.95. 

Numismatist’s  Weekend  Companion 
Stock  No.  BBM-206.  List  $12.95. 
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Numismatic  Books  For  Sale 

Take  a  10%  or  Greater  Discount  on  Any  Numismatic  Book  Purchase 


For  total  book  order*  up  to 
and  including  $100.00,  take  a 
10%  discount.  For  orders 
totaling  $100.01  or  greater,  take 
a  20%  discount  off  the  total. 


Handbook  of  20th- 

Century  United  States 

1  ■  1 

Gold  Coins 

L.Xj 

By  David  Akers 

lino 

Much  worthwhile  information 

DmMW  - 

about  Saint-Gaudens  and  Pratt 

coins.  184  pages.  Illustrated. 

Stock  No.  BAK-749. 

List  $19.95. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-402. 
List  $19.95 


A  Buyer’s  Guide  to 
Silver  Dollars  and 
Trade  Dollars  of  the 
United  States 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
Second  Edition.  A  treasure  trove 
of  information  on  these  popular 
series.  Updated  information  with 
1997  prices  for  every  date  and 
mintmark.  304  pages,  illustrated 


The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
Covering  all  American  series 
from  colonials  to  territorial  gold, 
from  half  cents  to  $20  gold,  this 
volume  is  equivalent  to  a  univer- 
Hardbound.  sity  course  in  rare  coins,  and,  prob- 

Stock  No.  BBM-130.  ably,  would  cost  you  $5,000  or 
List  $59.95.  more  if  such  a  course  of  study  were 

available!,  572  pages,  illustrated. 


The  History  of 
United  States 
Coinage 


As  liFawited  by  the 
-duett  Cofleui  jo 


THE  COMPLETE 

GUIDE  TO 

Complete  Guide  to 

BUYER'S 

Buyer’s  Guide  to 

Louis  E.  Eliasbcru 

Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr. 

LIBERTY  SEATED 

Liberty  Seated  Half 

GUIDE  TO 

United  States 

❖ 

King  of  Coins 

King  of  Coins 

HALF  DIMES 

Dimes 

UNITED  J 
SKTESi! 

GOLD  COINS 

tY  Q.  DAVID  tOWtOS 

Gold  Coins 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

m 

By  Al  Blythe 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

A  wonderful  book  chronicling 

Everything  to  know  about  half 

(foreword  by  David  Akers) 

the  life  ofthis  magnificent  collec¬ 

***** 

dimes.  168  pages,  illustrated. 

Describes  each  type  of  United 

tor  and  his  equally  fascinating 

Softbound.  Stock 

Softbound.  Stock  States  Sold  coin  from  1795  on" 

No.  BBM-350.  ward.  A  highly  useful  book  for  * 

lardbound. 

collection  which,  when  sold,  re¬ 
alized  $44  million!  176  pages, 

No.  BBL-105. 

List  $12.95. 

the  gold  enthusiast.  122  pages,  Stock  No. 

illustrated.  Second  pointing. 

List  $29.95. 

Hardbound. 
Stock  No.  BBM- 
351.  List  $19.95 

illustrated. 

List  $62.50 

Collecting  Coins  and 
Making  Money  A  Peek 
at  the  19th  Century 

New  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

In  this  delightful  book  we  have 
reprinted  some  of  our  favorite 
articles  printed  in  the  19th  cen- 
Sofitbound.  tury.  A  lot  of  fun,  informative 

Stock  No.  BBM-401.  reading.  192  pages,  illustrated. 
List  $29.95. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-135. 
List  $57.95 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-404. 
List  $59.95. 


American  Coin 
Treasures  and  Hoards 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 

(introduction  by  Kenneth  Bressett). 

T wen ty- two  profusely  illustrated 
chapters  are  filled  with  stories  of 
treasures  hidden,  lost,  found,  and 
some  waiting  to  be  found.  456 
pages,  profusely  illustrated. 


United  States  Gold 
Coins:  An  Illustrated 
History 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
The  definitive  work  about 
American  gold  coins.  When  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  T  reasury  James  Baker 
wanted  to  know  about  gold  coins, 
he  consulted  (and  quoted  from) 
this  book.  Award  winner.  415 
pages,  illustrated  with  color  plates. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BAN;710. 
List  $159.00. 


The  ANA  Centennial 
History 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 
A  two-volume  book  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  from  1 891  todate.  1,768 
pages,  illustrated. 


A  Buyer’s  and  Enthu¬ 
siast’s  Guide  to  Flying 
Eagle  and  Indian  Cents 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
Meet  each  and  every  Flying 
Eagle  and  Indian  cent  through 
the  pages  of  this  fascinating  book. 
This  book,  if  you  read  it,  will 
Stock  No.  BBM-31 1.  make  you  an  expert.  541  pages, 
profusely  illustrated. 


Commemorative 
Coins  of  the 
United  States 

A  MOTTO  encyclopedia 


By  Q  David  Bowers 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-308. 
List  $39.95 
Hardbound.  Stock 
No.  BBM-308A. 

List  $49.95 
_ 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-802. 
List  $89.95 


Commemorative  Coins 
of  the  United  States:  A 
Complete  Encyclopedia 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

A  one-of-a-kind  resource  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  commemoratives. 
Multiple  pages  on  each  and  every 
classiccommemorativecoin,  together 
with  previously  unpublished  infor¬ 
mation  about  rarity,  market  analyses 
and  more!  768  pages,  illustrated. 

Encyclopedia  of 
Automatic  Musical 
Instruments 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
First  printed  in  1 972,  this  book 
has  become  the  standard  refer¬ 
ence  on  old-time  automatic  mu¬ 
sic  makers.  If  you  like  music  or 
nostalgia,  you’ll  love  this  book. 
1,008  pages,  illustrated 


United  States  Coins  by  Design 
Types:  An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 
By  Q.  David  Bowers 
Valuable  information  for  the  design 
type  collector.  248  pages,  illustrated. 
Softbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-307. 

List  $9.95 

United  States  Copper  Coins: 

An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 
By  Q.  David  Bowers 
All  U.S.  coppers  are  described  in  de¬ 
tail.  176  pages,  illustrated. 

Softbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-302. 

List  $9.95 

United  States  3<t  and  SC  Pieces: 
An  Action  Guide  for  thf 
Collector  and  Investor 
By  Q.  David  Bowers 
An  inside  view  of  these  series.  168 
pages,  illustrated. 

Softbound.  Stock  No.  BBM-303. 

List  $9.95 
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Numismatic  Books  For  Sale 

lake  a  10%  or  Greater  Discount  on  Any  Numismatic  Book  Purchase 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-140. 
List  $29.00 


Virgil  Brand:  The  Man 
and  His  Era,  Profile  of 
a  Numismatist 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
This  award-winning  volume  de¬ 
tails  the  almost  unbelievable  life  of 
Virgil  Brand  who  assembled  the 
largest  coin  collection  of  all  time. 
248  pages,  illustrated. 


Standing 

Liberty 

Quarters 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BCL-700. 
List  $24.95 


Standing  Liberty 
Quarters 

By  J.H.  Cline 

A  comprehensive  guide  to  this 
popular  series  by  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  expert  (whose  reference  col¬ 
lection,  by  the  way,  we  had  the 
honor  of  showcasing  at  auction  a 
few  years  ago).  175  pages,  illus- 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BFI-1 10. 
List  $24.95 


trated. 


Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BFI-1 11. 
List  $29.95 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-422. 
List  $49.95 


WALTER  BREEN'S 

COMPLETE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 
U.S.  ANDCOLONIAL 


COINS 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBR-764. 
List:  $125.00 


Waterford  Water  Cure 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 
A  somewhat  arcane,  but  very  fas¬ 
cinating  inquiry  into  counter- 
stamped  coins  of  the  mid  1800s. 
We’ll  make  this  durz /^guarantee:  if 
you  buy  this  book  and  don't  enjoy 
it,  let  Dave  Bowers  know  within 
30  days  and  a  refund  will  be  sent, 
and  you  can  keep  the  book  free! 224 
pages,  illustrated. 


Walter  Breen’s 
Complete  Encyclopedia 
of  U.S.  AND 
Colonial  Coins 

The  master  source,  the  foun¬ 
tainhead  of  information  gather 
over  a  long  period  of  years  by  one 
of  America’s  most  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  numismatic  researchers. 
754  pages,  illustrated. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BCR-271. 
List  $45.00 


The  Top  10* 
iripM)  Dollar  Varirtit-s: 
The  VAM  Km 


Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BFE-300. 
List  $24.95 

Leatherette  bound. 
Stock  No.  BFE-301. 
List  $24.95 


Early  Coins  of 
America 

By  Sylvester  S.  Crosby 
One  of  the  greatest  American 
numismatic  books  ever  written, 
this  volume  appeared  in  1875 (yes, 
1875!)  and  has  never  been  super¬ 
seded.  A  treasure  trove  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Standard  reference  on  colo¬ 
nial,  state,  and  early  American  coins. 
378  pages,  illustrated.  Reprint. 


The  Top  100  Morgan 
Dollar  Varieties:  The 
VAM  Keys 

By  Michael  S.  Fey,  Ph.D  and 
Jejf  Oxman 

A  synopsis  of  the  top  1 00  most 
popular  Morgan  silver  dollar  va¬ 
rieties.  Excellent  for  those  who 
wish  to  “cherrypick”  their  collec¬ 
tion  for  valuable  die  varieties. 
137  pages,  illustrated. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BFL-116. 
List  $54.95. 


PAPER  MONEY 

(>]■  mi 

UNITED  STATES 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BFR-105. 
List  $24.50 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBR-765. 
List  $29.95 


Walter  Breen’s 
Encyclopedia  of 
U.S.  and  Colonial 
Proof  Coins 

Revised  edition.  Details  Proof 
coin  manufacture,  characteristics 
of  various  styles  of  Proofs,  and 
more.  Year-by-year  analysis.  De¬ 
tailed  discussions  of  Proof  sets 
and  much,  much  more.  338  pages, 
illustrated. 


Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BFI-1 15. 
List  $10.00 


Bill  Fivaz’s  Counter¬ 
feit  Detection  Guide 

By  Bill  Fivaz 

A  handy  pocket-sized  reference, 
designed  to  enable  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  genuine  pieces,  with  the  po¬ 
tential  to  save  (or  make)  you 
money  when  purchasing.  52 
pages,  illustrated. 


<0JsJU3>, 

Guide  ts  U.S. 
Commemorative 

COINS 


Michad  J  1 1  odder 
•is!  Q.  David  Berners 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-309. 
List  $14.95 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BAN-711. 
List  $65 


The  American 
Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  Anthology 

Edited  by  Carl  W.A.  Carlson 
&  Michael  H odder 
A  companion  to  the  two-vol¬ 
ume  ANA  History.  Research  ar¬ 
ticles,  mostly  of  a  specialized  na¬ 
ture,  by  some  of  the  hobby’s  lead¬ 
ing  figures.  372  pages,  illustrated. 


TTTTTTTTTTTT 


fHlCHWWKHUS  POCKET  GUIDE 
TO*  IS* 


st  nui  i  >l»iu<n 


Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BFI-1 14. 
List  $19.95 


Cherrypickers’  Pocket 
Guide,  Top  150 

By  Bill  Fivaz  and  J.  T.  Stanton 
The  1 50  most  interesting  vari¬ 
eties  described  in  a  handy,  spiral 
bound  volume  that  will  fit  in  a 
coat  pocket.  220  pages,  illustrated. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BBM-145. 
List  $29.95 


For  total  book  orders  up  to 
and  including  $100.00,  take  a 
10%  discount.  For  orders 
totaling  $100.01  or  greater,  take 
a  20%  discount  off  the  total. 


Cherrypickers’  Guide 
To  Rare  Die  Varieties 

By  Bill  Fivaz  and  J.  T.  Stanton 
Hundreds  of  varieties  of  U.S. 
coins  are  described  and  shown  in 
photos,  arranged  and  described 
by  two  of  the  hobby’s  most  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  admired  figures.  344 
pages.  Profusely  illustrated. 


Two  Dates  Are  Better 
Than  One:  A 
Collector’s  Guide  to 
Misplaced  Dates 

by  Kevin  Flynn 

Foreword  by  our  own  Q.  David  Bowers. 

Highly  useful,  and  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  some  interesting 
and  valuable  pieces.  512  pages, 
illustrated. 


Paper  Money  of  the 
United  States 

By  Robert  Friedberg 

With  updates  by  Arthur  and  Ira 

Friedberg 

The  1 4th  edition  of  this,  an 
essential  work  on  United  States 
currency.  304  pages,  illustrated. 


Basic  Guide  to  United 
States  Commemorative 
Coins 

By  Michael  Hodder  and  Q. 
David  Bowers 

A  fact-filled  action  guide  to  com¬ 
memorative  coins.  165  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated. 


The  Norweb 
Collection:  An 
American  Legacy 

By  Michael  J.  Hodder  &  Q. 
David  Bowers 

The  story  of  the  Norweb  Col¬ 
lection,  and  its  formation  over 
several  generations.  288  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated. 
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Take  a  10%  or  Greater  Discount  on  Any  Numismatic  Book  Purchase 


For  total  book  order*  up  to 
and  including  $100.00,  take  a 
10%  discount.  For  orders 
totaling  $100.01  or  greater,  take 
a  20%  discount  off  the  total. 


Inventing,  (ottpcitn*  &  Trading 

Certified 

Commemorative* 


"a* 


0 


Investing,  Collecting 
&  Trading  in  Certi¬ 
fied  COMMEMORATIVES 

By  Harry  Laibstain 
A  guide  to  market  availability 
ofvarious  issues  in  various  grades. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BLA-851. 
List  $29.95 


Complete  Guide  to 
Lincoln  Cents 

By  David  Lange 
Everything  you  need  to  know 
about  this  series.  392  pages,  illus¬ 
trated.  Highly  acclaimed  andwith 
enough  information  for  two 
books! 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BLA-107. 
List  $43.95 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BMT-100. 
List  $19.95 


Rare  Coin  Review  1969- 
1994:  An  Annotated 
Index  of  the  First  100 
Issues 

By  Ken  Lowe 

A  collector’s  guide  to  the  title 
subject.  93  pages. 


Hardbound. 
Stock  No. 
BGO-300. 
List  $44.00 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BNE-798. 
List  $50.00 


The  Gobrecht  Journal, 
Collective  Volume  4 

Edited  by  Dr.  John  W. 
McCloskey 

A  collection  of  articles  from  re¬ 
cent  years  from  the  journal  of  the 
Liberty  Seated  Collectors  Club. 
Full  of  research  information,  mar¬ 
ket  data,  collecting  insights  and 
tips  and  more.  600  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 

United  States  Copper 
Cents  1816-1857 

By  Howard  R.  Newcomb 
The  standard  reference  book 
on  die  varieties  of  copper  cents  of 
the  period.  312  pages,  illustrated 
with  line  cuts. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BNE-500. 
List  $75.00 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BOV- 100. 
List  $59.95 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BPO-100. 
List  $79.00 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BRA-511. 
List  $12.95 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BRU-725. 
List  $47.95 


The  Early  Paper 
Money  of  America 


Photngmde 


By  Eric  P.  Newman 
The  source  for  early  American 
paper  money  collectors  includ¬ 
ing  comprehensive  information 
on  every  issue.  480  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BRU-414. 
List  $10.95 


Photograde 

By  James  F.  Ruddy 
Designated  an  official  grading 
guide  by  the  ANA.  224  pages, 
illustrated.  Tidbit:  Did  you  know 
that  at  one  time  this  was  the  most- 
requested  book  in  the  Detroit  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  system?  It  is  true!  Now 
in  its  18th  edition,  224  pages. 


Early  Half  Dollar 
Die  Varieties  1794- 
1836 

By  Al  C.  Overton 

Edited  by  Don  Parsley 

The  standard  reference  on  the 
series,  a  “must-have”  book.  Pho¬ 
tographs  of  die  varieties  include 
new  discovery  pieces  enlarged  two 
diameters.  710  pages. 


Hardbound.  Stock 
No.  BSH-100.  List 
$50.00 


Penny  Whimsy 

By  William  S.  Sheldon 
A  reprint  from  Lorraine  Durst 
ol  this  classic  text,  the  first  in  the 
American  series  to  combine  de¬ 
tailed  numismatic  die  descriptions 
with  history,  collecting  informa¬ 
tion,  opinions,  all  in  all  a  delight¬ 
ful  mixture.  340  pages,  illustrated. 


United  States  Pat¬ 
terns  and  Related 
Issues 

By  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III 

Foreword  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Standard  work  on  the  series,  with 
much  information,  price  data,  etc., 
not  available  in  any  other  volume. 
Award  winner.  A  “must  have”  book 
for  every  advanced  library.  524 
pages,  illustrated. 


Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BSO-752. 
List  $60.00 


United  States 
Clad  Coinage 

By  Ginger  Rapsus 
This  interesting  study  discusses 
the  end  of  silver  coinage,  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  new  clad  coins, 
and  gives  mintage  figures  for  all 
issues  and  dates.  174  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 


Spiral  bound. 

Stock  No.  BSU-300. 
List  $32.00 


Bust  Half  Fever 

1807-1836 

By  Edgar  E.  Souders 
A  highly  interesting  book  cov¬ 
ering  all  die  varieties,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  series,  grading  col¬ 
lecting,  etc.  330  pages. 


U.S.  Error  Note 
Encyclopedia 

By  Stephen  M.  Sullivan 
This  new  book  illustrates  many 
different  types  of  currency  errors. 
A  great  guide  for  answering  fre¬ 
quently  asked  questions  about  cur¬ 
rency  errors  and  giving  a  view  of 
market  values.  431  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 


Standard  Catalog  of 
U.S.  Tokens  1700-1900 

By  Russell  Rulau 
Contains  thousands  of  listings 
and  photographs,  rarity  ratings, 
and  just  about  everything  else  you 
need  to  know  to  buy,  sell,  collect, 
enjoy,  and  appreciate  United 
States  tokens. 


Encyclopedia  of  U.S. 
Silver  &  Gold 
Commemorative  Coins 
1892-1989 

By  Anthony  Swiatek  &  Walter 
Breen 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BSW-742. 
List  $29.95 


An  updated  version  of  this  well- 
known  and  highly  regarded  clas¬ 
sic.  386  pages,  illustrated. 
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lake  a  10%  or  Greater  Discount  on  Any  Numismatic  Book  Purchase 


For  total  book  orders  up  to 
and  including  $100.00,  take  a 
10%  discount.  For  orders 
totaling  $100.01  or  greater,  take 
a  20%  discount  off  the  total. 


Standard  Guide  to 
the  Lincoln  Cent 

By  Dr.  Sol  Taylor 
Packed  with  new,  updated  in¬ 
formation  on  every  coin  in  the 
series.  Over  300  pages,  illustrated. 


Stock  No.  BTA-404. 
List  $19.95. 


The  Complete  Guide 
to  Franklin  Half 
Dollars 

By  Richard  Tomaska 
The  first  book  devoted  solely  to 
the  Franklin  half  dollar  series. 
Includes  date-by-date  analysis, 
Softbound.  plus  grading  information,  rarity 

Stock  No.  BTO-100.  estimates,  and  more.  240  pages. 
List  $19.95.  illustrated. 


rwfc  SttSDAIOOUDI 
TO  IHk  LINCOLN  CENT 


Softbound. 


Official  Guide  to 
Coin  Grading  and 
Counterfeit  Detec¬ 
tion 

Edited  by  Scott  A.  Travers 
Introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers 
Explains  and  illustrates  the  stan¬ 
dards  for  grading  Mint  State 
coins,  plus  information  on  coun¬ 
terfeits,  forgery,  cleaning,  and 
more.  324  pages,  illustrated 


New  Orleans  Mint 
Gold  Coins 

By  Douglas  Winter 
Focuses  on  gold  coins  struck  at 
the  New  Orleans  Mint.  200  pages, 
illustrated. 

Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BWI-814. 

List  $19.95 
Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BWI-815. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BRH-200. 
List  $29.95. 


List  $31.95. 


Terms  of  Sale 


1.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Monday  through 
Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Direct  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment — TOLL-FREE — at  800-222-5993.  New  Hampshire 
residents  use  our  regular  line  603-569-5095. 

2.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your  convenience. 
Enclose  your  remittance,  use  our  Collector’s  Account,  or  use 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all  information  in 
raised  print  on  your  card  including  the  issuing  bank,  and  be  sure 
to  sign  your  order) .  Please  list  alternate  choices,  if  possible  (these 
will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice  has  been  sold  earlier). 

If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type  set,  just  put  “same  type”  for 
your  second  choice.  We  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the  same 
design  type  and  of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold.  Please  add  $5  postage  and  handling  for 
all  orders  under  $500.  Orders  will  be  sent  insured,  either 
through  our  private  carrier  or  the  United  States  Post  Office. 

3.  Items  may  be  sent  on  open  account  if  credit  has  been  previously 
established.  Interest  will  be  charged  on  unpaid  accounts  at  the  rate 
of  1.5%  per  month  (18%  per  annum)  after  30  days.  Layaways  are 
available.  (Call  for  further  details.) 

4.  “ORDER  IT  TODAY,  ENJOY  IT  TOMORROW:”  Call 
our  Direct  Sales  Dept,  before  1  p.m.  Eastern  time.  Charge 
your  order  to  Visa,  Mastercard,  orAmerican  Express;  or  ifyou 
have  established  credit,  ask  for  the  coins  on  approval.  We  will 
need  your  street  address  (not  box  address)  for  Federal  Express 
delivery.  This  service  is  FREE  (on  request)  for  orders  of  $500 
or  more;  just  $1 0  for  orders  under  $500.  Ask  about  our  rates 
for  express  book  shipping. 

5.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any  reason, 
including  grading,  may  be  returned  within  30  days  of  receipt 
(coins  certified  by  ANACS,  PCGS,  NGC,  etc.  have  a  return 
privilege  of  seven  [7]  days).  Exceptions:  Bullion  coins,  dealer- 
to-dealer  transactions,  convention  sales,  or  coins  for  which  the 
price  is  negotiated,  for  which  sales  are  final.  Coins  sent  in 
sealed  holders  issued  by  grading  services  must  be  returned 


untampered  with  and  in  the  same  sealed  holders  for  the 
guarantee  to  be  effective. 

Grading  is  a  subjective  description  that  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of  preservation  of  a 
particular  item.  All  such  terms,  including  adjectival  and  nu¬ 
merical  descriptions  of  coins  and  paper  money,  are  the  opinion 
of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribution.  No  warranty, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions  which  can  and  do  vary 
among  experts.  Further,  the  interpretation  of  various  published 
standards  has  changed  over  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  has 
been  our  experience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conservative 
grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased  countless  thousands 
of  discriminating  numismatists.  In  the  process  we  have  built 
what  is  probably  the  most  successful  rare  coin  dealership  in  the 
world  today.  Q.  David  Bowers  is  a  minor  stockholder  in  the 
Professional  Coin  Grading  Service  (PCGS). 

All  items  are  guaranteed  authentic  (any  coin  proved  to  be 
otherwise  will  be  accepted  for  a  refund  of  the  money  paid,  or 
a  replacement,  at  our  option,  without  further  liability). 

6.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff  members  are 
members  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild,  American 
Numismatic  Association  (life  members),  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  and  other  leading  numismatic  organizations. 

Q.  David  Bowers  served  as  president  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  1 977-1979  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  1983-1985.  Ray  Merena  was 
president  of  the  PNG,  1995-1 997.  Other  staff  members  have 
likewise  been  active  in  the  numismatic  hobby  and  profession 
for  many  years. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain  no  over-the- 
counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain  conventions  and  are 
pleased  to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We  are  as  close  as 
your  telephone  or  mailbox  and  invite  your  inquiries  on  any 
numismatic  subject  of  interest  to  you. 
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Gold  Coins  of  the  Old 

1  T>*  Cjtmi  Gfv  Mott  1370-1  | 

West:  The  Carson  City 

Mint 

By  Douglas  Winter  and  Dr. 

[  - - | 

Lawrence  Cutler 

Focuses  on  the  gold  coins  struck 

Softbound. 

at  the  Carson  City  Mint.  2 1 0  pages, 

Stock  No.  BWI-816  illustrated. 

List  $19.95 

Hardbound. 

Stock  No.  BWI-817 

List  $31.95 

JOHANN  MATTUAI  S  RF.1C11 

Also  known 

JOtlfi  HHICU 


by  Stewart  Witham 


John  Reich 

a  numismatic  biography 
by  Stewart  Witham 
An  illustrated  biography  which 
makesjohn  Reich,  designer  of  the 
1 807  Capped  Bust  coinage,  come 
alive.  48  pages,  illustrated. 


Softbound. 

Stock  No.  BWI-900 
List  $12.95. 


8.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  implicit  or 
expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  investment  performance, 
quality,  or  merchantability  of  any  coin,  or  its  price  in  the 
future.  Market  prices  are  determined  by  supply  and  demand. 
Moreover,  grading  interpretations  may  change  over  a  period 
of  time.  It  is  possible  for  prices  to  go  down  as  well  as  up. 

9.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Carroll  County  and  New 
Hampshire  State  laws. 

10.  This  catalogue  supersedes  all  previous  prices  and  special 
offers.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid  typographical 
errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  errors  which  may  occur. 

The  B&M  Staff 

•  Chairman  of  the  Board  &  Editor,  Rare  Coin  Review — 

Q.  David  Bowers 

•  President — Raymond  N.  Merena 

•Direct  Sales  Dept. — Mark  Borckardt,  Senior 
Numismatist;  Gail  Watson,  Numismatic  Associate;  Chris 
Karstedt,  Marketing  Director. 

•Auction  Dept. — Q.  David  Bowers,  Director;  John 
Pack,  Manager.  Numismatists:  Mark  Borckardt,  Q.  David 
Bowers,  Raymond  N.  Merena,  John  Pack,  Beth  O.  Piper, 
and  others. 

•  Research  Dept. — Mark  Borckardt,  Q.  David  Bowers, 
Raymond  N.  Merena. 

•  Graphics  Dept. — Jennifer  Meers,  Manager;  Robin 
Edgerly,  Roberta  French,  Doug  Plasencia,  Manager, 
Photography  Department. 

•Administration — John  Babalis,  Operations  Manager; 
Cynthia  LaCarbonara,  Carolyn  Craigue,  Donna  A. 
Badeau,  Rosalie  Minnerly,  Debbie  McDonald,  Guy 
Hughes,  Denise  D’Eri. 

•Publications  Dept. — John  Babalis,  MaryTocci. 
•Financial  Department — Donald  H.  Snyder.  C  P. A., 
Controller;  Laurel  A.  Morrill,  Natalie  Smith. 

•Network/IS  Administrator — Thomas  F rumble. 
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Bowers  and  M erena  will  bring  you 

The  Best  Market  Price 
For  Your  Collection 

When  the  time  comes  for  you  to  sell,  you  deserve  the  best — Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena.  Whether  your 
collection  is  worth  several  thousand  dollars  or  several  million  dollars,  we  can  realize  for  you  the  highest  possible 
market  price!  Your  coins  will  be  showcased  to  our  worldwide  mailing  list  in  our  Grand  Format"  catalogue,  prepared 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Q.  David  Bowers.  All  you  have  to  do  is  telephone  us  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Ah  Unsurpassed  Record  of  Success! 

♦  Auction  Records:  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  of  the  three  largest  collections  of  United  States  coins  ever  catalogued 
and  sold  at  auction,  all  three  were  handled  by  Bowers  and  Merena.  Of  the  top  ten  world’s  record  auction  prices 
for  a  United  States  coin,  we  hold  seven. 

♦  Financial  Integrity:  Our  financial  integrity,  performance,  and  ethical  manner  of  doing  business  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  firm.  Over  the  years  we  have  sold  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  coins  for  well  over  1 2,000 
collectors,  dealers,  museums,  institutions  and  agencies,  with  every  payment  made  promptly  and  in  full. 

♦  Awards:  While  we  are  never  content  to  rest  on  our  laurels,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Bowers  and  Merena  has 
received  more  awards  from  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild,  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild,  and  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  than  have  all  of  our  auction  competitors  combined. 

When  you  consign  to  Bowers  and  Merena,  you  consign  to  the  most  successful  rare  coin  auction  firm  in  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatic  history!  Let  our  success  be  your  success,  too!  Call  Q.  David  Bowers  (our  Chairman  and  Director 
of  Auctions)  or  Raymond  N.  Merena  (President)  today  (1-800-458-4646)  to  include  your  coins,  sets  or  important 
individual  pieces  in  our  magnificent  1998  auction  program.  Just  by  picking  up  the  phone,  you  will  be  on  your  way 
to  receiving  a  generous  check! 


Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena  .$1,81 5,000 
Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena  ...  1,485,000 

. Rarcoa . 990,000 

. Stack’s . 962,500 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena . 907,500 

. Sotheby’s .  825,000 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena . 725,000 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena . 687,500 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena . 687,500 


Top  io  Individual  U.S.  Coins 
Sold  at  Public  Auction 


1.  1804  Draped  Bust  $1  . 

2.  1913  Liberty  Head  54  . 

3.  1804  Draped  Bust  $1  . 

4.  1913  Liberty  Head  54  . 

5.  1885  Trade  $1 . 

6.  1907  Ultra-High  Relief  $20 

7.  1787  Brasher  Doubloon . 

8.  1822  Capped  Head  $5  . 

9.  1870-S  Indian  Head  $3 . 


